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Preface 


At one time, which seems too long ago, much of my leisure was spent 
in games. They had an imporUnce then that other interests could 
scarcely rival. Later, I was thrilled by the Sword Dances that Cecil 
Sharpe brought to America, and parb'cularly by the Flamborough 
Wrestling, boxing, and tumbling were always challenging. It is stih 
pleasant now, although the skill is gone, to recall the hours spent with 
Gustav Boius in learning the handspring, the flip, and the snap-up. At 
the time the activities were suffieient; later one thought about them. 
Why were they so eagerly indulged? What were the values for a de- 
veloping boy? What is their sigidficance today m the larger arena of 
community, state, and national affairs? 


For a full quarter century this book has been ooncem_^ with such 
questions. Bui today, more searching inquWes impend 
louth were played at the very ffa boy 

American War had ended 

hide. Children J ,„vironnient where adults are uncer- 

fllilfrfutrdrn frustrated. 

don in this ™'J-“"‘“'7^j‘* ”“^ftoegroIn?and the most pressing 
lems of American life crowd in 5 g„s;ble to consider chiefly the 

issues come to the " ^„Juon' this area of education must 

“Te taXd in rilrbgb. of poliHcal, economic, and social con- 


cepts. 

, •. aware that economic, social, and political 

Every informed person as . ^ colleges, like other social 

forces are shaping nations anmwS^^Is a^ 

institutions, are feeling the impact or q ^ 
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citizens who are vitally interested in the purposes proposed, the 
methods used a^ the direction of programs. Physical education is 
also queshoned. There is quick acceptance of the functional skills that 
we taught, recognihon of its vigorous activities as the sure source of 
Tnd e h" 'Wholesome interest in play 

for the dignity of the individual? TOat are its plans for developing 
fete Ssent eontribution to tolerance? mat 

Now'fotTea’rria^e^’ll"" “f Edition. 

answers Eesnect for h ^ loesHons then raised continue to require 
self-reUance, "l^d 1^™-" °f oourage and 

the American dream In aHtl.hV "k ^ still prominent themes in 
not new issues have ari^on v to ask whether or 

thing is clear. The national T should be concerned. One 

but physical education in ^ missiles and satellites, 

natioLl authoddSt •“ '-'P 

onr complex relations rvith our alUes of t“ worid 

for“ mfr' “'’pmb'::: occupied 

*e persistent probkms o'} '''“oa'ion. Consequently, 

fitness of youth, vitality of citizens wbor"''^’ 
sedentary habits, and lack nf »■ ’ • ® “se of leisure time, 

than ever before, confront thf» 1 facilities will now, more 

contront the leadership of physical education. 

that physical edu“alfanT'M*edi^^" "b-e^s the view 

that It must serve the whole person *™“gE Physical activities, 
such a physical education reqniS " “'“ue, and that 

tion to duty, and superior effpri competence, devo- 

been added; teachtog''s®ociaTvaIoK''*‘°.^’ “"W secHons have 

“oldoor life, the nrof« prevention and safety, 

addt education, unil5edadminfetaKoT‘°"’‘’ P“’= 1 o relation^ 

and others. A distinct impror,S^t.rSh ^ P^-I education, 

*1 made m the reference 
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readings by reducing the number of titles and by annotating those 
selected. 

I am grateful to Assistant Professor Lawrence L. Kavich, Sacra- 
mento State College; to Professor Minnie L. Lynn, University of 
Pittsburgh; to Professor L. W. Olds, Western Michigan College; to 
Professor Ann Paterson, San Francisco State College; to Professor 
Harry A. Scott, Teachers College, Columbia University; to Professor 
Charles L. Walker, San Jose State College; and to Associate Pirofessor 
Clifford B. Wilson, State University Teachers College, Brockport, New 
York, for many helpful suggestions. 

Jesse Feirinc Williams 

Carmel, California 
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The Sources and Data of 
Principles of Physical 
Education 


The unexamined life is not xvorth living by any mm. 

But there are risks “ '^p^ssibiliaes and 

Tarptr^ Sle“t to per«ive clearly the reality in 
the midst of which we act. Croce. 

j eir either bv triumphs of confutation, 
I do "Ot endeavor ei* y authority, 

or pleadmgs of antiq ^ , j^yest these mven- 

„r even by *e veil of obscim^, ^ 

tions of to'force or ensnare men's 

sought nor do I themselves and 

judgments, but 11 ^ may see for 

the “““‘’‘"J “ti,* have, what they can dispute, 
iTte; Tan add^and contribute to the common 
stock. Bacon 


Bacon 
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2 The Principles of Physical Education 

An EducaU'on Through the PhysicaT 
Physical education is an old and Jundamental educaticm. The first 
phj'sical educator was the parent who taught his son to throw a spear, 
to climb a tree, to leap a brook, to do all those things that were im- 
portant for a youth to learn in the tribal life of uncivilized man. Over 
the centuries the civilized social scene has changed tremendously, 
wa)’s of bring have profoundly altered, and new stresses have pressed 
upon the old biological patterns of man. And yet the patterns remain; 
the organism still retains the structures, organizations, and functional 
demands that long ago appeared. The need to learn how to throw a 
spear has passed but the need to throw remains; the need to climb a 
tree is gone but the urge to climb appears in every child; the need 
to leap a brook rarely occurs but the necessity to leap arises again 
and again in the urgent jumpings and leapings of youth. The patterns 
dc\’elopcd by nature are old and fundamental forms that emerge out 
of a tribal past and insistently make their demands in a highly indus- 
trial and complex: present 

It has been the unfortunate heritage of physical education to con- 
ceive of its programs in physical terms alone because its activities 
were so obriously physical. Wlicn mind and body were thought of as 
two separate entities, physical education was obriously an education 
of the physical; in similar fashion mental education made its own 
exclusive demands. But \rilh new understanding of the nature of the 
human organism in which wholeness of the individual is the outstand- 
ing fact, ph)'sical education becomes education through the physical. 
With this view opcialivc, physical education has concern for and 
Nvilh emotional responses, personal relationships, group behaviors, 
mental learnings, and other intellectual, social, emotional, and esthetic 
outcomes. Although important and not to be neglected, it is quite 
InsTjfndent to dcx-elop strength of muscles, bones, and ligaments, to 
acquire motor skills, and to secure physical endurance. The dichotomy 
of IkkIv and mind has been ahandonr^ in scientific circles. Phj'siology, 
psycholog)', soclolog)’, and modem philosophy recognize the fact of 
organismlc unity. Furthermore, not only Is the indiridual a whole but 


. »uthor » conlribuUon to the Year- 

looV (19,1) c! |}>e American Afwdatlon for Health, Physical EducaUon and 
n'cTcjli-m. Dnrtrplfvf: Dmocroric Human nelatlons. although the Ideas cc- 
r^'”; Printed In an article by the author In the 

ct in-fu-r Education. May loio, entitled. Tducatlon Through the Physi- 
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he IS also one with his environment so that the total situation includes 
the whole person in all his aspects and the enrironment with which 
he reacts and interacts in all his responses. 

This recognition of mans organismic unity and environmental de- 
pendence has required that physical education be in fact an educa- 
tion through the physical and hence take into account not only the 
technical learnings of a physical experience but also the associated 
and concomitant learnings that mevitably accrue. It is therefore 
absurd to limit one’s objectives to physical outcomes; other outcomes 
emerge also. Recognition of the whole does not require nunor respect 
for the physical; by virtue of die activities themselves the physical 
^vill always have a major role. Nor should there be any apology for 
its prominence in tlie proper education of young people. Anyone dis- 
posed to regard the physical lightly should remember that the 
physical, as well as courage and intelligence, was present at Bataan 
and Okina^va and persists as a part of everything that is good and true 
and beautiful. Nothing could be meaner than to miscali it. It asks for 
no supremacy, knowing full well the ugly distortion in the human 
being when it has an exclusive role. The balance and harmony 
sought by the Greeks is, in modem terms, an education of the whole 
person in which the pliysical takes its proper place in the unfold- 
ing of the intellectual, social, emotional, and esthetic powers of the 
individual. 

This emphasis upon the education of the whole person runs the risk 
that the physical may be neglected because of the pressing demands 
of the intellectual and because of the high compensation that an in- 
dustrial society pays for mental skills. Nevertheless, that risk should 
be run. Force and strength without humane direction are too terrible 
to contemplate. All persons should know that vigor and vitality of 
peoples are dependent upon muscular exercise for their development 
and entirely for their maintenance, and that, aside from the con^tion- 
ing influences of heredity and favorable nutrition, vigorous physical 
education is the indispensable means today for national strength. But 
it should never be forgotten that vitality that is ungenerous, beastly, • 
and knavish is no proper objective for any division of education. Let 
the sponsors of physical education have deep convictions about the 
tremendous importance of vigor and vitality in peoples; let them 
assert time and again, and eveiywhere. the strategic and imperative 
role of muscular activity in development, but let them guard against 
an unworthy exclusiveness that leaves them devoted to strength wth 
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no rause to sen-e, sicills with no function to perform, and endurance 
u-ilh nothing worth lasting for. 

It is apparent on tn-ery hand that the accumulated social inheritance 
pr«enls a staggering load to be acquired by each new generation. 
^^'hen joulh had only a few skills to learn or one or two legends to 
memome the task of education ^vas simple indeed. Now, selections 

*'! great wealth of 

“cS Im’k objectives, the in- 

™“rial rS relection of 

- *0 >rin4‘’r„Trdutd r tt 

h^ifirmadfandtatr^c:;' “f 

kind requires appreciation that '"^portant Selection as to 

some are ohrioiisl)- better than olheri'f 
sirerl W,en one <*««« one 

wntroh. principles are necessarv^in l,- 'u° 1 ? caprice 

rrineipics reflect the dominanMdeas “ referred. 

Altlinngh muscttlar and meehanM^J!?'^ 

>0 me only the principles that serv 1. ‘r "ot practical 

ocral neccitie, at plarnL™"Vr“^““- 
re^sihility of I.eepiag^selceSns'h a education the 

"'"Wer ,„ ,|,„o ncLsmes also enough to 

■lemand any n,aet ,t,o tedV' days dl not 

Sr'^n "■“' ^cSterST'’ "“■'r “ reaction of 

ni oiler opportunity for the indK-id^ t™ '"’"’““'rr, that 

gea&"'' ‘.dventurons sS'n™ "harur '<=f-reUance. 
And the ph^”"'’.’^™'' Pnrronality. Primary the 

ot course that 

P''>’m>"gical r« dt^r’’^'- ■"'”<= "A', there- 

Mr-' -r.-. 
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!„ cause to sene, skills with no {unction to peifonn. and endurance 

'"it reit on ive'iy hand that the accumulated social “hentance 

nresents'^a staggering load to be acquired by each new 
Wn youth tad only a few skills to learn or ofo or hvo 
memorize the task of cducaUon was simple indeed, ^ow. selecUom 
must be made. Likewise in physical education, great wealth o£ 
material in physical activities, the wide range of objective, the in- 
creasing mobility of local situations demand earful selection ot 
material. All motor experiences ate physically educative but some are 
worth more in effects produced and in kinds of effects than others. 
With these ceusidcratious in mind a well-known definition of physical 
education should he sUted here: “Physical education is the sum of 
mans physical actiwties selected as to kind, and conducted as to 
outcomes."* 

This definition takes into account the fact that a selection of activi- 
ties must be made and that outcomes are important. Selection as to 
kind requires appreciation that activities vary in value and hence that 
some arc obviously better than others for securing the outcomes de- 
sired. \V'hen one chooses one thing from among many, unless caprice 
controls, principles arc necessary to which the activity is referred. 
Principles reflect the dominant ideas and urgent nee^ of people. 
.\Uliougli muscular and mechanical needs persist, it is not practical 
to use only the principles that serve such purposes. The social and 
moral necessities of today place upon all forms of education the 
rcsponsUiiUty of keeping sclcetioas broad and inclusive enough to 
minister to tlicse necessities also. Certainly these grim days do not 
demand any back to the body" movement, but rather a selection of 
physical actiritics that contribute to democratic human relations, that 
uril offer opportunity for the individual to be tolerant, generous, 
kiiully. and friendly. Out uill encourage manifestations of self-reliance, 
indcpcridencc. and adventurous spirit, and that wUl make primary the 
goAi ot a strong and positive personality. 

.\nd Ihc pht«c Wurtcd as to outcomes,” means of course that 

P '““"s. g""'-* and developmental 

ootrrana. nemomuscala, skdls. interests, atHtudes, and habits' Habits 

rJi::,: 

^ tuwrito, w. B. Saundm Co., PlaUMpwl. 1958, 
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and attitudes of healthful h'ving and interest in wholesome recreation 
are the concern and responsibility not only of health education and 
recreation but of physical education as well. While health education 
and recreation will devote more time to the development of healthful 
habits and attitudes, and recreational interests, their achievements will 
always be conditioned by the patterns of social life that other forces 
help to shape. To the proper purposes of health education and recre- 
ation, physical education has a unique opportunity to contribute in its 
training and conditioning routines, in its athletic ideals, and in its 
functional leisure-time skills. 

Let us see how this definition can be employed in a practical situa- 
tion. Suppose that a parent objects to physical education for his son 
because, in the parent’s words, “He gets all the exercise he needs in 
mo^ving the la\vn and doing his paper route.” It must be adim’tted 
that children get some physical education in various motor activities 
out of school. Every motor experience has some outcomes, even if 
trivial and of little worth. 

It is exactly at this point, however, that physical education should 
be prepared to guide uninformed opinion. All physical activities are 
not of equal worth, even when narrowly conceived outcomes are 
sought. Many activities are too mild to stimulate sufficiently the 
organic systems in growing youth. Moreover, when other than physical 
outcomes are considered, the selection and conduct of activities be- 
come highly discriminating. Now, it is clear that certain motor 
activities can develop wholesome interests in the out-of-doors, in 
sports and dance that yield functional carry-over skills and can arouse 
the purpose to live in certain ways and not in other ways. 


Physical Education in the Modem World 
It should not be supposed that the concept of an education through 
the physical has always prevailed or is even now universally accepted. 
Over the years social, economic, and political influences have operated 
to use physical education for varied purposes. Even its application to 
human needs has been varied, and it is not surprising, therefore, to 
find in the modem world diverse forms of physical education. In- 
numerable proposals have been made, many programs have been 
practiced, and a countless number of plans have been rejected or 
abandoned. There are today numerous systems of gj-mnastics, dif- 
ferent ways of organizing and conducting sports and games, ^d 
sharply conflicting theories of dance. In addition to the more or less 
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regular forms of physical education, there are curious types of mas- 
sage or treatment cures, special breatliing methods, exercises to cure 
eye defects, and other irregular forms of physical movement 
Although physical education is exceedingly diverse in its expression, 
the many ideas embodied in a bewildering array of activities may 
attest to its vitality and ener^ rather than represent a weakness. In- 
deed, recent developments and expansions would so indicate. How- 
ever varied the pattern from nation to nation, the idea that people 
should be physically educated has won a real place in the national 
life of virile peoples. World War I gave a new emphasis to physical 
education; World War II made it secure. The combatant nations 
adopted the idea of fitness, irrespective of the causes which it was 
made to serve. Hitler gave to strength a spurious supremacy that 
aroused more antagonisms than it subdued, but it did cause his op- 
ponents, threatened by their weakness, to recruit and develop all that 
they possessed of vitality, energy, and endurance to meet the chal- 
lenge that he hurled at them. American military departments were com- 
pelled by the grim nature of the struggle to establish quickly extensive 
programs of physical education, and today the three services continue 
physical education as a real part of the training of military personnel. 

But the modem movement for a wider use of physical education is 
not limited to the military forces. In schools, in universities, on play- 
grounds, in clinics, in hospitals, in numerous organizations engaged in 
welfare work, and in industry physical education has won a place of 
respect and usefulness. 

In the light of varied and highly diverse programs of physical edu- 
cation, it is apparent that guides are needed. Such guides for any pro- 
fession are the principles of the profession to which all its members 
can refer; they are a compass at all times, a light to the inexperienced, 
an assurance to those in doubt 

The Nature of Principles 

Principles are general concepts based either upon pertinent scientific 
facts or upon philosophic judgment that arises out of insight and/or 
experience. The meaning of this statement may be illustrated by the 
diagram in Figure 1. 

Principles from Scientific Facts 

Facts, as such, in scientific circles arc regarded as approximations 
to truth. At the moment of their demonstration tliey stand as trutli 
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PRINCIPLES 


Philosophy 




Anatomy- 
Physiology 
Psychology 
Pathology, etc. 


Fig, 1. Principte derive from philosophy or sdenlifio facts. 
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patliology, and psychology. Tho principle that dance should bo an 
objective, expressive activity rather than a subjective, self-conscious 
movement resides in tho nature of danco as well as in die psycho- 
logical backgrounds of tlie activity. 

The different sciences contribute variously to Uio dclcrminalion of 
principles. For example, anatomy provides infonnation regarding die 
use of the foot in walking, biology traces an instructive lesson in the 
developmental stages of viul organs, physiology presents die facts of 
respiratory need, psychology reveals die laws of learning, embryology 
makes clear the meanings of growth and of development, anthropology 
offers an explanation for movements of climbing and lianging. Re- 
liance upon these sciences insures correct principles in the teclmical 
aspects of physical education. Principles derived from scientific facts 
will be stated in later chapters in connccb'on widi die facts dial sup- 
port them. 

Principles from Philosophy 

Insight, \indcrstanding, and experience radier than scientific facts ore 
the philosophic basis of principles of government and social organ- 
ization. The democratic concept of social life expresses its goals in 
terms of principles such as die dignity of man, equality of opportunity, 
and worth of the individual man. These principles tend to be unique 
for the national culture that upholds them. For this reason it is un- 
likely that systems of physical education can be successfully imported 
from foreign lands; with respect to certain nations such importation is 
impossible. ^VhiIe principles relating to man's nature arc relatively 
permanent, and, if based on scientific fact, arc adaptable to any people 
any\vhere on biological grounds, the tremendous differences in social, 
political, and, at times, environmental status are so great, that im- 
ported systems are usually worthless. 

There are many examples of principles of physical education that 
derive from the philosophy of freedom. The following are illustrative: 
All children should experience an adequate physical education; the 
good of the individual rather than the good of the institution should 
control in managing athletics; discipline of self should be sought 
rather than the formal discipline of authority; in accordance with 
their ability pupils should share in planning and managing their 
activities. Principles based upon philosophic insight and understand- 
ing will be stated in later chapters in connection with the argument 
for their use. 
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The Sources and Data of Principles of Physical Education 
Do Principles Change? 

Principles based upon well-established facts do not change. The 
straight foot position in walking, the opposition of aims and legs in 
locomotion, the elimination of breathing exercises, the learning of 
form before adding speed to movement— these and similar ones are 
apparently xmalterable. Indeed, the sciences of anatomy and physi- 
ology are so well developed that it is doubtful if there will be any con- 
siderable change in the principles of physical education based upon 
these sciences. 

In the area of principles derived firom philosophic concepts, less 
assurance of stability can be given. While there are many who believe 
strongly in the ideas of freedom incorporated in our governmental in- 
stitutions, there are others who would give up independence, self- 
reliance, liberty of action, and other traits for economic security, 
governmental solution of problems of persons, and bureaucratic man- 
agement of affairs. The present ideological conflict between the East 
and the West centering in Bussia and the United States may produce 
more uniformity, more regimentation, and more dependence upon 
government in American life. If this condition should come about; &ea 
the principles of the dignity of man, self-discipline, self-reliance, worth 
of individual personality may be changed and all of education would 
then be used to develop the traits demanded by the new social order. 

The Service of Principles 

One difference between a profession and a trade is that the former 
is guided by principles based upon scientific facts and/or philosophic 
concepts, while a trade is guided only fay rules, methods, and direc- 
tions. These rules may be based upon scientific fact, but the artisan 
need have no knowledge of them. The characteristic of a profession 
is its reliance upon facts of nature and/or philosophy as the basis for 
cletennination of procedure. 

The employment of principles in the training of teachers is justified 
by the demands of the job. Young people may readily learn a con- 
siderable number of motor sldils and may appear to the inexperienced 
person to be qualified to teach the sltilis they know. If a teacher of 
ph>^ical education had no other xespt^bility than teaching motor 
skills to any or all persons, then professional major departments could 
abandon their libraries and dose their lecture halls. But in teaclung 
physical education there are decisions to be made regarding programs. 
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adjustments for individual differences to be effected, various pro- 
posals of school officials and laymen to be accepted or rejected, and 
a wide range of tcacliing and learning problems to be answered. To 
recognize and to face competently tliesc important demands requires 
a much wider preparation than is represented by learning motor skill 
and nothing more. 

An opinion or belief tliat exercises a directing influence on selec- 
tion of subject matter or procedure in teaching may have the force of 
a principle, but it may not be valid in its operation. It may be notliiug 
more than a superstition, a taboo; it may have back of it a body of 
misinformation. Information may vary tremendously in its validity, 
both with respect to tiie accuracy of the data and also with reference 
to the point of view maintained in deriving tlie principle. 

It is a significant ti\ing tl\at one may uphold a belief based upon un- 
truth as steadfastly as if it were resting on secure foundations in fact. 
Nevertheless, it is important to remember tlut ll\e word "principle" 
implies truth. One meaning of the word connotes primary substance, 
cause, fundamental truth. It is in this spirit that Uie words "eternal 
principles” are used. While it is recognized tliat beliefs based upon 
taboo, inaccurate information and traditional practices may have tlie 
force of principles in directing effort, use of the term "principle” to 
imply a foundation in scientific fact and/or philosophy is highly 
desirable. 

The service of principles in a discussion of controversial questions 
is particularly great if those who represent different views will sub- 
mit their opinion to its test. Suppose A, wishing to gain good posture, 
joint flexibility, and muscular strength for children as soon as possible, 
would advise a certain type of systematic gymnastics. B, considering 
other things more important in the developing period of childhood, is 
opposed to such a systematic and artificial activity. Continual em- 
phasis upon individual views avails nothing and may even lead to 
derogatory remarks and senseless criticism. Suppose on the contrary 
that B refers the whole question to the principles of the child’s nature, 
his native drives and urges, the need for education in practices which 
will not only give muscular strength and agility, but also will shape 
attitudes and foster skills in activiti^ for living. Suppose, in addition, 
that B refers to the tendencies in physical education today and shows 
that books and programs recommend the view which he is proposing. 

This reference of disputed practices to principles may lead to agree- 
ment on the validity of the printaples and so settle the question or, if 
disagreement persists, the controversy is now on a different level and 
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is apt to be free from recriminaUon, distrust, and personal criticism. 
The questions of ballet dancing for children, football for girls inter- 
school athledcs for elementary school children, and numerous others 
should be considered in similar fashion. 

The Principle of Relative Values 

Hegardless of the value we place upon any technical exercise or 
motor sldll, physiological result or social value, we will always be con- 
fronted by the principle of relative value rvith respect to the oppor- 
tunity available and the greatness of the need. Physical educah'on alert 
to fundamental principles will be ready always to formulate its pro- 
gram in realistic fashion. 

The changing world today demands vigorous yputb. The autawohVe 
and the airplane now dominate national life. Their effective use de- 
mands £ne coordination behveen bands, feet, and eyes, accuracy in 
judgment of speed and distance, physical courage and readiness in 
response. Our changing world also preients proHems in the use of 
leisure, in the prevention of delinquency, in the development of satis- 
factions and emotional sanity. Failure to recognize the (hanging world 
in which we live condemns all human effort to dead purposes and 
nonexistent needs. To propose for American schools programs devised 
for children of another land living under tremendously different con- 
ditions is to ignore the lessons of history. To conduct physical educa- 
tion in the United States today withou!: reference to the persistent 
problems of our social scene or regardless of the biological shortages 
revealed in modem life is to miss completely its real function. 

Principles of physical education must be set up which reflect the 
facts of our changing world in the mirror of that future world that we, 
in our best moments, most desire. The problems of urban congestion, 
transportation, and leisure time, and the general disregard for law in 
comparison with problems of how to thrcjw farther, to dance longer, 
or to stretch more, are on quite a different level of importance. The 
former deserve immediate attention and devoted study; concentration 
on alignments, stretchings, toe pointings, imd methods of lengthening 
the punt are of less value. Nevertheless, the scientific technical facts 
that enrich, perfect and justify the practice of physical education in 
its varied forms are not to be neglected. They are important There is 
need for more precise information on a great many vexing problems 
of procedure. Evaluation of these guides as of less importance than 
the ones diat reflect the changing social and political problems in 
modem society does not render them worthless. They are significant 
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but here as elsewhere in education the purpose is more important 
flian the tool The social direction of human effort is to be considered 
as paramount 

The Application of Principles 

If one is convinced that a principle is true, that a body of facts is 
sound, that a certain program is required by the considerab'ons of 
theory, then one is obligated to put into operation, as far as possible, 
the practice which will illustrate the theory. There are those who wiD 
say, “The theory is good; the principles are acceptable as theory, but 
they ^vill not work; they are not pracb'cal." This attitude is precisely 
like one which would accept honesty as good theory, but would note 
that it was not practical in the modern world. 

Many of the desirable things to be done in physical education do 
not have wde general approval. There are newspapers which con- 
tinue to call physical education a "frill’'; tliere are educators who do 
not understand play, and there are citizens who believe that the sole 
function of the school is to train the mind. These often oppose a rich 
program of physical education but will tolerate a drill program \vith 
its gross absur^ties and impoverished outcomes. The duty of physical 
education is clear. Whatever programs are best for the finest develop* 
ment of youth, whatever facih'ties are necessary, the leadership of 
physical education is everywhere obh’gated to realize them. 

Leaders in physical education who accept the theory or principles 
at any point are bound to give practical expression to that intellectual 
agreement or appear completely foolish. Moreover, one who proposes 
the theory, or states die principles, or assembles the facts is no more 
responsible for demonstrating tiieir practical application than he who 
accepts them. The test of leadership is precisely here: to help others 
to see what is so clear to you. The only way to lead in physical educa- 
tion is to lead. To make prevail that which appears imprapHra]^ but 
which we are convinced is true, is at once the challenge and the test 
of our conviction and our leadership. 

Principles and Erpediency 

How far shall one go in adherence to principles? Shall one abandon 
principles when it appears expedient to do so? Every teacher, at some 
time in his professional career, faces issues that test his devotion to 
principles. How he resolves the issues depends largely upon his pro- 
fessional ideals. 
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Abrah^ Lincoln in maldng his “House Divided” speech at Spring- 
field, Illinois, on June 16, 1860, was confronted by an issue in winch 
principle and expediency were at stake. Before making the address, 
he read it over privately to some friends. All of them, except Herndon, 
his law partner, objected to the Biblical quotation: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” His friends argued that he would lose 
votes if he made this reference. Lincoln made his decision in these 
words; “I would rather be defeated with this expression in the speech, 
and uphold and discuss it before the people, than be victorious with- 
out it” 

Lincoln knew the facts about the Missouri Compromise, the 
Nebraska Act, the Dred Scott Decision of the Supreme Court ^d in 
the light of these facts he arrived at the principle expressed in his 
“House Divided” speech. Moreover he felt obhgated to discuss with 
the people the principle that he saw so clearly. Friends advised ex- 
pediency. The politically smart course appeared to require deletion 
of this part from his address, but devotion to the idea of discussing 
the truth, os he saw it led him to reject expediency. 

Numerous occasions arise to test the principles of a professional 
person. Consider the following: 

A local American Legion Post requests the school administration to 
substitute military drill for the program of physical education for boys. 

The political leadership of a community supported by the local 
newspaper advocates a program of athletic competition in all elemen- 
tary schools \vith an elimination tournament and award of champion- 
ships in boxing, football, baseball, basketball and brack. 

A textbook publisher requests an author to delete a discussion of 
evolution from a hygiene text because of a criticism from and a loss 
of sales at certain institutions. 

E-xpediency and compromise are the easy way. Why quarrel with 
the American Legion? ^Vhy risk a position by opposing a local poh'ti- 
cal force? Why discuss evolution and lose royalties? The answers to 
such questions are always personal; the individual must decide. It 
should be remembered, however, that eq)ediency and compromise of 
principles are always fraught with danger to personal integrity. One 
may give way on a minor principle m order to gain a major one, or 
one may accept a present defeat in vie>v of a promise of a later victory. 
The ultimate test, however, is a professional rather than a personal 
advantage; a cause served ratlier dian personal profit gained. 

And that test is not easily mad^ esp«nally if one is disposed to 
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rationalize his actions. Some p^ons readily salve an, expedient act 
with the unction of professional good when honest analysis of the 
problem would reveal personal gain as the benefactor of the treat- 
ment. In these conflicts of the personal and the social, the skeptic is 
likely to declare that all behavior is selfish and tliat even the fatlier 
who goes without food in order that his child may be fed gets more 
pleasure out of the idea of food for his child than he does from the 
taste of food on his own palate. Wliatever sophistry one may accept in 
such an argument^ the crucial question in this particular situation 
would seem to be: Which is the better father — the one who feeds 
himself or the one who feeds his child? 

Something like this is the kind of test that a teacher of physical 
education must make in considering a problem involving principles. 
Shall he teach breathing exercises at the request of die West Point 
General who is president of the institution and asks him to do so? 
Shall he offer a state program of physical education that will meet the 
demand of an uninformed but powerful chairman of an important 
committee of the legislature? 

Help in finding the right answers may come from asking other 
questions. Would a teacher of science instruct his students in astrol- 
ogy, spontaneous generation, or phrenology at the request of a su- 
perior official who believed in these notions? Would a physician use 
leeches in treating disease if requested by a patient to do so? Would 
a compromise ivith principles be in order in such circumstances? If 
the answer is “no" to these questions, under what conditions would 
the answer he different? It is flie counsel of experience diat advises 
compromise when two opposing positions arise in a group from which 
action is expected or perhaps required. There may be no gain if action 
is blocked and a possible gain if a middle course between the oppos- 
ing vieivs can be discovered and accepted. This sort of compromise 
is inevitable in legislatures, and appears often in the work of educa- 
tional committees. The compromise leaves each group still loyal to its 
proposals, whatever they may be, until such time as more experience 
or more information will lead to abandonment of the position taken 
or to acceptance by those now in opposition. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In ways do old biolo^cal patterns of beliavior persist? 

2. IVhy should the notion of separate mind and body lead to educational pro- 
grams that are restricted to nwntal or physical outcomes? 
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3. b what ways does the concept of education throcch the physical change 
the ranee or objectives for physical education? 

4. Does education through the physical imply less attention to physical out- 
comes? Explain. 

5. What are the risks incurred by one who is interested in the education of 
the whole person? What risk does the football coach run when he is in- 
terested in pupils’ achievement in matfiemaacs, social science, chemistry, 
and other studies? 


6. Give a definition of physical education. Is chopping wood a physical ed- 
ucation? Is sweeping the porch, milldag the cow, carrying newspapers? 
How would you rate these in comparison with swimming, basketball, or 
dance? Explain your rating and the reasons for your decision, 

7. What are some of the forms of physical education today? Are some of 
these likely to be better than others? How could the goodness of them be 
determinea? 


8. What are principles? 

9. What are scienbfic facts? What is the attitude of the sdeatist toward truth? 


10. What principle did Darwin develop from scientific facts? Can you suggest 
how useful this principle has been? 

11. What principle did Cannon develop from scientific fects? 

12. What principles are derived from philosophy? When Jefferson wrote; “We 
hold these ^ths to be self-evident, — that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain untenable rights, that 
among these are life, hberty, and the pursuit of happiness," from what 
source did Jefferson draw? 

13. Do principles change? Explain. Why should principles from philosophy 
be less stable than those from scientific facts? 

14. How can principles serve in the solution of a problem where there are 
differences of opinion? 

15. What is the meaning of relative values? How does this meaning apply in 
consideration of principles? 

16. To what extent is it the duty of a teacher to put theory into practice? 

17. How far should one go in adherence to a principle? What do you think of 
Lincoln’s dicision? What do you think of the advice given by Lincoln’s 
friends? 

18. IVhat answers would you be inclined to giv^ to the problems raised by the 
American I-egion, the political leader, and the publisher? Explain your 
position in each instance. 
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Physical Education as Education 


Does our progressive eivillzatioo, while it makes ever 
greater demands on the qualities of its bearers, does it 
not tend to impair, has it not always in the past 
actually impaired, the qualities of the peoples on 
whom it m^es these increasing demands? 

McDougalL 

And yet mankiad does not renounce its longing and 
its demand for a more just, more gentle and more 
civilized world, that is, for a more human world, in 
which ali rights \viU be protected^ in which every 
good deed >viU find help and encouragement; in 
^vhich hardships and sorrows tvill gradually diminish 
or ^vill be transferred to a higher plane than that of 
cutting one another’s throat; in >vhicb war will be 
abolished, not the metaphysical war that is inherent 
ii? witvA iVk? JnzrJnamr 

custom of bloodshed, massacres, cruelties, and tor* 
ments. 

Benedetto Croce. 


Physical Education — an Aspect of Education 
When an individual joins a group and becomes an active partici- 
pant in its activities, he not o^y enlarges the scope of his own in- 
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terests but he also becomes responsible for tlie purposes to which 
the group is devoted. When physicil education in schools and col- 
leges identified itself with general education, the old and exclusive 
interest in physiq^ue, strengSi, and motor skills was enlarged to en- 
compass a wider range of objectives. But even more significant tlian 
tliis shift in physical education purposes was the proper concern of 
physical education with the stated purposes of education itself. In a 
very real sense, the purposes, programs, and organization of schools 
and colleges are the concern of physical education, not only because 
this area is an aspect of education and shares in its total effect on 
American life but also because it has quite properly a responsibility, 
like other special areas of education, to help form tlie purposes of 
education, to help shape its programs, and to help determine its 
organization. 

Education in a Revolutionary Era 
American education in all institutions is confronted by an unprec- 
edented state of affairs as a result of the economic, social, and political 
forces loose in the world today. To meet the challenges of tliese times 
the help of all educational forces is needed. Botli public schools and 
institutions of higher education are wrestling with problems diat call 
for reexamination of old and well-established policies and procedures.’ 
There are many critics of tlie schools but it should be remembered 
that criticism of the achievement of education is merely one expres- 
sion of the general atmosphere of discontent that is world wide. There 
is no valid reason to lose faith in American education; its problems 
will be solved even as the American dream of a republic will be 
fulfilled. 

It is heartening to recall that the political and social revolutions in 
England and France in tlie seventeenth and eighteenth centuries pro- 
vided education with ridi materials for instruction wliich for more 
dian a century have nourished the ideals of free peoples. These great 
cateclysms of society, so tragic for many individuals of one generation, 
always carry the possibility of great good for following ones. The un- 
rest, uncertainty, and deep concern for the future that mark so plainly 
the mood and manner of American life today represent the ferment 
of new ideas in a world of rapid change. Out of this fermentation some 
clear layers are separating out. It is becoming increasingly clear that 

' Thomas W. Mahan. “The FroUem of a Democratic Philosophy of Education.” 
School and Society, September 27, 1952. 
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whatever social structure emerges out of the present American dis- 
tress, the health of all is a nadonal asset; the physical education of all 
children and yonth is an imperative need, and the recreation of a 
community has profound relationship to health, happiness, and good 
citizenship. 

In the h'ght of such convictions, any citizen may properly request 
that educational leadership concern itself in substantial ways wth 
reasonable measures for guiding and promoting the normal growth of 
young people. It is easy to dwarf and distort the young organism. This 
may occur in the home. However faulty in this respect the home may 
be, it is the clear responsibility of the schools to protect against need- 
less loss the precious quality of native vitality of the young, to develop 
the innate powers of skill, strength, and endurance in every child, 
and to promote the wholesome interests of all in the outdoors. 

The schools are invariably blamed for any conspicuous failure of 
youth. When a youth shows poor posture, awkward movements, and 
inability to play, the American home may escape censiue and the pop- 
ular criticism against “frills” in education may be forgotten but the 
program of the schools is remembered. When a youth exhibits bad 
health habits, the notions and customs of the home are excused but the 
school’s part in the product is assigned. When a youth fails to show 
the kinds of behavior demanded by society, indeed, when juvenile de- 
linquency bursts forth in a community, the discipline, ideals, and pur- 
poses of the home are not mentioned but die school’s policies and pro- 
grams are \videly criticized. 

The Search for Educational Purposes 

Some of the difficulties confronting educational leadership arise out 
of confused purposes. An old question constantly recurs; “Shall educa- 
tion seek to develop good individuals or good citizens?” Some persons 
would say that there is no conflict here; the good individual is the 
good citizen. But in actual school procedures conSicts arise behveeo 
those who seek to develop the full potentialities of the hmnan person- 
ality and those who seek to train him to become a good citizen. 

In these turbulent days of conflicting national ideologies, the issue 
in education tends to center more and more in this area of the in- 
dividual and the citizen. Certainly, totalitarian governments are con- 
cerned primarily in training citizens, and citizens of a kind that will 
support tlie State; in this effort the individual is of little importance 
and the State is supreme. And just as surely, the free nations that be- 
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Ueve ia the worth of the individual, the dignity of man, and the sa^ed- 
ness of personality tend to conceive of their purposes in terms of the 
individual. ^ 

There is, however, no basic conflict between the good individual and 
the good citizen unless goodness in the former excludes relationships 
widi odiers and goodness in the latter requires conformity to a status 
quo. Education in American schools generally seeks to secure both- 
When it has been wise, its programs for citizenship have retained what 
was best in individuality and its programs for self-expression and self- 
realization have been social as well as personal. However difficult may 
appear to be the theory of dual purpose, the practice is even more so. 
To find a balance between the nee^ of the individual and the needs 
of the state is the persistent challenge to American education; it is a 
challenge also to physical education. 

Euhlic Opinion, and Educational Purpose 
The ideas of the time and place shape educational effort ^Vhen 
education appears at one time to stress citizenship and in another era 
to regard Individual personality as its chief goal, the schools are re- 
sponsive to the prevailing ideas of the time and place. Over the years, 
elementary education has exhibited these singular stresses and, even 
today, either the individual or the citizen may appear to some teachers 
to be more important 

In colonial days the school was owned, supported, and controlled by 
the parents of the community. The school committee were the fathers 
of the children who attended the school. It was a local project and 
insured local interest The teacher to be employed and the subjects to 
be taught were determined by the committee. The teacher boarded 
with local families during the school term. In some communitite the 
pastor of the local church was the teacher; in all communities the 
school was closely vdeutiSed with the church. This close xelationship 
of the family, church, and school placed the emphasis in education 
upon citizenship. 

But colonial life in its simple agrarian society passed away. Indus- 
trial development and the growth of manufactures in shop and factory 
replaced home industries. Populations congregated in large cities. 
The Ktlle red school house could not meet die demands of these new 
conditions and educational purposes, policies, and administrations 
changed. Instead of the close relationship of the family, church and 
school, diversity grew rapidty; Gie local school lost much of its inde- 
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pendence through the development of sUte departments of education, 
trained teachers and superintendents, accreditation agencies, and 
standards for curricula, buildings, and teachers. 

As tile schools changed the old emphasis upon moral precepts, 
character formation, and citizenship became less prominent New in- 
terests appeared. These centered in child study and the learning 
process. Many of the old beliefs about the nature of the child were 
challenged by the discoveries in several of the biological sciences: 
The notion of the child as a miniature adult gave way to the concept 
of the child as a developing organism; the idea of free will was modi- 
fied by recognition of the influence of environmental conditions and 
physiological factors; and the separateness of mfu fi and body was 
abandoned in view of the overwhelming evidence of organismic unity. 

fn addition to these shflts in concepts about child nature, studies in 
psychology announced revolutionary ideas about learning. The old 
adage that "practice makes perfect” was denied by Thorndike's Law of 
Effect, which stated tliat learning was more effective when satisfaction 
was experienced by the learner and less effective when dissatisfaction 
prevailed. Practice was still important but now interest in what one 
practiced and satisfaction from the practice were more important than 
repetition. And the age-old belief in general qualib'es such as 
obedience, determination, reasoning, and the like that could be de- 
veloped through the study of certain subjects was forced to retreat 
before the evidence that learning was specific; it was a shock to 
teachers to discover that neatness in a school theme did not guarantee 
neatness in the laboratory, in personal appearance, or in housekeeping. 
Some subjects tliat had held prominent positions in the curriculum 
because of their supposed efficacy in training the mind in reasoning, 
logical thought, and clarity of expression gradually lost influence as 
the abilities they developed did not transfer to other areas. 

The Dilemma Continued 

The secondary school continued to face the same problem that con- 
fronted the elementary school, complicated somewhat by the demand 
to provide every youA with the best preparation possible for intelli- 
gently choosing and competently following a career. The junior col- 
lege movement and the availability of university education as well as 
the influence of vocational education complicated tlie purpose of edu- 
cation to attain the highest level of self-direction possible for the in- 
dividual’s own development as a person and as a responsible citizen. 
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In these complexities, tlie purpose of making a good citizen might be 
lost in concentration upon passing the college entrance examination or 
in gaining a competent introductioa into vocational life. And yet every 
person must learn not only how to make a living but also how to live 
with himself and \vith others in a complex, competitive, and industrial 
society. 

It is clear that the needs of the individual as a person and os a 
citizen must continually be sought That such dual purpose is not im- 
possible is indicated by a statement on the needs of youth presented 
by the Educational Pohdes Commission as follows: 

1. All youth need to develop saleable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive partidpant in eco- 
nomic hfe. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as well as 
cducadon in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties or the citizen of 
democratic society, and to be dihgent and competent in the performance of their 
obligations as members of the community and dtizens of the state and tution. 

4. All youth need to understand the sigoiBcance of the family for the individ- 
ual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goo^ and services in- 
telligently, understanding both the value received by the consumer and the eco- 
nomic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the inf lupopa of 
science on human hfe, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature of the 
world and of main 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youdi need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget it 
wisely, bakneing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual with those 
that are socially useful, 

9. All youto need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their in- 
sight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work coopera- 
tively with otlmrs. 

10. All vouth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express their 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understandings.* 

It is important to notice all the items ia the statement of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Apparently, items 2, 3, 8, and 9 are 
especially applicable to physic^ education but all of them have 
significance for the teacher of physical education who is interested in 
the education of the whole person. It should be clear from this state- 
ment as well as from many similar ones that physical education is a 
real part of education in schools and colleges today; it is not only 

’ Educabonal Policies Comnussioa. Education for All American Youth. National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1944, pp. 255-6. 
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accepted but sought. Its future depends upon its continued contribu- 
tion to the complete education of individuals and citizens. 

Education and World Conflict 

Public education in America has always given some attendon to 
national aspirations, ideals of freedom, and patriotic purposes. Since 
World War I, this effort has increased, and since the close of World 
War II, tile policies and programs for Americanism have been sharp- 
ened and improved. But, in general, this has not restricted freedom of 
the individual. The nature of principles that guide free peoples, how- 
ever, is at once a blessing to persons and a hazard to the state. They 
provide a wide field of choice for all persons without the restriction 
of commands, the bluster of authority, and the heavy band of a police 
state- They protect not only the good citizen but also those who have 
no love for America and little regard for its institutions. This latter 
danger must be alertly faced; the pmpose to give freedom to all 
citizens must be neither abated nor abused. 

In education, principles of freedom not only guarantee academic 
freedom for teachers but also give a full opportunity to experiment in 
educational methods and with curricular materials. Generally, this 
freedom is not abused. Educational leaders are sensitive to the 
perilous dangers of these days and within their limitations serve the 
ideals of the republic as well as do other responsible citizens of the 
state. Limitations exist in persons of all professions. There are profes- 
sors of education who expound at length upon economic and social 
theories concerning which they have no evident competence and only 
bad taste to guide them. There are educational theorists who invent, 
propose, and adopt policies and programs that are at best experi- 
mental. But these freedoms should not be curtailed. ^Vhen the views 
of professors become sufficiently obnoxious, the correction will come 
either from colleagues or from their own experience with naivet^; and 
experimentation with educational method and curricular materials is 
essential for progress. Absurd proposals ^vill be advanced, faulty 
methods ^vill be tried but the search for better ways to develop better 
persons and better citizens should continue. 

It is necessary to consider all methods and all programs of instruc- 
tion not only as experimental approaches to better education but also 
in relation to the very obvious and msidious attacks upon American 
democracy. Thus, the academic freedom of scholars, guided by intel- 
lectual honesty and enlightened by die standards of a scholarly prf^ 
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fession, must not become a shield for the insidious propaganda of 
antagonistic ideologies. It is a matter of fact and record that com- 
munism has made determined efforts to infiltrate our schools and 
colleges. But the protection of the nation in tlie field of ideas must 
come from the scholars themselves. Education can be alert to protect 
principles of freedom as set forth in tlie Constitution and Bill of 
Rights as it is to teach the truth revealed in scholarly studies. Scholarly 
accomplishment does not inoculate against communist infection and 
even professors can, be misled by clever and unscrupulous persons, but 
there is no patriotic dlite wiU\ enough ability to tell education how to 
police itself. 

The Contribution of Physical Education to Education 

The identification of physical education with education exists today 
because physical education made two important decisions. In one 
decision it changed its purposes and modified its programs of mass 
calisthenics and formal drill; in the other decision it accepted the re- 
sponsibility given by wise educational leadership to be interested in 
and concerned with the whole program of the school or college. 

These decisions were based upon the understanding that physical 
education had a contribution to make to the education of tiio in- 
dividual and the citizen. That contribution arises out of four possible 
developments: (1) development of organic systems, (2) development 
of neuromuscular skills, (3) development of interest in play and 
recreation, and (4) development of standard ways of behavior. 

Development of Organic Systems 

The organic systems are the great vital organs and their associated 
structures: circ^atory, r^piratoiy, digestive, excretory, endocrine, 
skeletal, and nervous systems. development to highest func- 

tional levels is dependent upon physical activity that us^ vigorously 
ti:e large muscles of the trunk and hip joints. These large muscular 
masses make demands upon the vital organs to increase their func- 
tions in order to meet the needs of die muscles (Fig. 2), The vigor 
and vitality of a person resides in die functional ability of these vital 
organs, and dieir functional powers are developed in childhood and 
youth by physical exercise. There is no alternate route that one can 
lake; moreover, this development must occur in childhood and reach 
its fulfillment in youth. 
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F^g. 2. How the large muscle masses demand functional activity of the vital 
organs. 

The small muscles of the anns contribute little to this development, 
and mild exercises are of minor value. Therefore, in order to gain the 
development needed for vitality, the child must run and jump, climb 
and hang, pull and push, wrestle and test himself in many ways %vith 
others of his land. 

Development of Neuromuscular Sldlls 

The hviman individual is skiii hun^*, at an eaily age the thild be- 
gins his search for skills and repeals Ids runnings, jumpings, thro\vings, 
and climbings a countless number of times. The skills he himself 
selects to leam are all related either to his hereditary past or to the 
actual present. He may be taught all sorts of sldlls but only those that 
are functional contribute to his education. Functional sldlls are either 
utilitarian or recreational. The utih'tarian skills are walking, running, 
sitting, standing, lifting weights, climbing stairs, carrying objects and 
other nemromuscular coordinations employed in daily life. The recrea- 
tional skills are innumerable coordinations that function in games, 
sports, athletics, dance, and self-testing activities. These illustrate the 
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functional use of sldlls and suggest their educational contribution as 
the individual enters into recreational activity at various age levels. ^ 
Moreover, physical education in functional neuromuscular skills is 
full-time education. It is not a subject to be studied thirty minutes a 
day and then forgotten. Instead it lives on in the many activities of 
clubs, afterscbool play, vacations, and all of life. 

This kind of physical education carries over into life if the skills are 
functional. There are some persons who teach movements that have 
no relation to any conceivable natural activity of man; they give the 
dubious justlBcation that such movements are hard to do and there* 
fore good for one. The reasons for teaching nonfunctional skills are 
various. Pupils are asked to bend over and touch the floor with the 
fingers wthout bending the knees; mistaken justification — the move- 
ment hurts and is therefore good for one, but any movement that puts 
strain on the sacroiliac joint is not good for one. Football players are 
exercised in “grass drills”; erroneous justification— to warm up the 
players, but the “drill” is usually gven after the players have been 
passing and kicking the ball, running and dodging for fifteen to 
riventy minutes. Pupils engage in shuttle relay races and at times are 
given a basketball to carry while they run; false justification — to give 
variety to the activity, but in the game of basketball the player is 
taught not to run with the bait 


Development of Interest in Play and Recreation 
To awaken and to keep alive an interest in wholesome play and 
recreation is a real contribution to the education of the individual. All 
children express early an interest in play. To the casual observer the 
play may appear to be mere “fooling” but it is nature’s way of 
development As die child grows older he gains more controls and, as 
skill increases, die possibilities of the activity are appreciated. Now 
interest intensifies and expands. Learning such a simple game as hop- 
scotch may lead the individual to spend many hours in this activity, 
wliile rope jumping may open up so many exciting coordinations that 
the jumper uill practice for hours until satisfaction comes. It is from 
such simple experiences in childhood that the individual goes on to 
more complex games, and later in life carries over into adult years the 
interest in liandball, golf, tennis, swimming, and dance. 

Tliis land of physical education is leisure education. The activities 
it promotes not only arouse interest in recreation but also prepare the 
individual to find satisfaction in it Tlic relationship of skill in an ac- 
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tivity to participation is simple and direct The dub in any motor ex- 
perience gets no fun from a poor performance and soon drops the 
activity because it provides no satisfaction. Proficiency and participa- 
tion go together. 

Development of Standard Ways of Behavior 
Behavior is learned. Every experience leaves a behavior deposit in 
the habits and attitudes of the individual. Physical educatfon is one of 
the vital means of education in civilized behavior because the young 
care deeply about these experiences in which they participate. Learn- 
ing to be generous, Idndly, fair, friendly, and tolerant when participat- 
ing in vital experience is learning that takes and lasts. When an in- 
dividual strongly desires to win a game and learns to temper this de- 
sire by the higher control of fairness, or tolerance, or generosity, he is 
started on the path of civilized behavior that contributes to good 
citizenship in a community or nation. 

But youth does not arrive at this condition of civilized action alone. 
The behavior is taught and leaders are responsible for the teaching. 
Improvement in human behavior in any area of action depends upon 
persons who e.Templify kinds of behavior that the young desire to 
imitate; more is accomplished by good example than good precept, 
and precept that is not illustrated is probably worthless. Fair, gen- 
erous, kindly, and tolerant behavior fails of achievement in the young 
when teachers miss the chance to be excellent examples, when parents 
neglect to support ethical decisions, and when citizens generally ex- 
cuse poor behavior in professional sports and place winning above 
everything else. 

The New Education 

The oid pro 5/em a/ edacsdaa to detvibp caditAiudJ hoA ss psc' 
son and as citizen remains. In a society of firee men no other purpose 
is possible. And that purpose can be advanced by an intelligeut co- 
operation of all the forces in education today. In such a society, prop- 
erly conceived human needs and properly conceived national needs 
fuse, coalesce, and become one. The needs of the individual for phy- 
sique correspond to national needs for vigor and vitahty in citizens. 

The needs of the personality for belonging correspond to national 
needs for patriotism and love of couuhy in citizens. Neither persons 
nor the nation need be exalted or debased. Proper planning for edu- 
cation vvill lead us to think of benefits to the nation without which 
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persons are bereft, and benefits to persons without which there would 
be no nation. There is no national good, if it is unable to prove itself 
good for persons and there is no personal good, if it is unable to sup- 
port and strengthen national life. Physical education accepts the chal- 
lenge of this dual effort given to educatioiL 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Why have the objectives of modem physical educatioa enlarged? 

2. To what extent should physical education be concerned with the purposes 
of education? Explain your answer. 

3. %Vhat are some of the outcomes of the world-wide revolutionary movement 
that axe of inteiest to phyucal education? 

4. Why shotdd educational leadership be interested in physical education? 

5. Who is responsible for the following: poor posture, awkward movement, 
bad health habits, juvenile delinquency in mgh school pupiU? To what 
extent do you think that the individual himself is responsible? 

0. Why is a democratic society interested in the individual as both a person 
and a dtizen? Under what conditions has education wisely sought both 
ol^ecUves? 

7. Wnat was the nature of the school in colonial America? 

8. Why was the htUe ted school bouse abandoned? 

0, What changes did psychology and child study bring to the school? 

10. Is there any reason why interest in penonal achievement should interfere 
u-ith development of the good dtizeor 

11. ^Vhat approval or disapproval do you give to the statement of the needs of 
youth by the Educational Policies Commission? 

12. \Vhat four contributions does physic^ education make to education? 

13. Why docs the development of organic systems contribute both to the 
person and to the nation? 

14. ^Vhy does the devel^mcnt of functional skills contribute both to the 
person and the nation? 

15. Explain how an interest in play and recreation may be good for the in- 
di'ddual and of value to the conununi^. 

10. Explain Iww fine behavior is an advantage to the individual and to the 
nation. 

17. Wlut are the organic systems? What Hods of activity develop these systems? 

18. What are functional skills? Name some nonfunctional skills which you 
have learned. 

19. ^Vhat is a standard behavior? How is it established? 

20. NVhat Is the meaning of the statement that physical education is “oniversal 
and timeless?" 

21. Why should phjsical education avoid on exclusive emphasis upon the 
plnuicol? 

22. tVtoit is the full import of the idea that all manifcsUtions of life arise 
out of the ph)-sical organism? 

23. ^Vhy should "Bowl Games" bo tested by the purposes behind them? 

2L Discuss fully tius concept that phytical education sliould join hands with 
(;cocraI education. 

23. Describe bow ibo needs of the individual and ibo nation may fuse la 
pby'sical education. 
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This idea of government is called democracy, a word of Greek 
origin meaning people and power. The idea of democracy deals wth 
the relationship among men in wliich it is proclaimed that people 
have certain natural rights, “natural because they belong to all men 
by virtue of their being men.”* While the development of democratic 
institutions arose as protest against taxes, arbitrary government, im- 
prisonments, interference with trade, denial of trial by jury, and other 
tyrannies of ruling groups, democracy is basically a moral system 
radier than an economic system. Its foundations are the supremacy of 
the human personality and the brotherhood of mankind. 

As a moral system democracy rests upon belief in a Supreme Being 
who created all men et^ual, belief in the development of the human 
personality, and belief in a defiiute relationship of the person to this 
Supreme Being. Because of this relationship man has “certain un- 
alienable rights” and therefore these cannot be abrogated by any 
power on earth. 

Democracy and Education 

In the political confiicts of these days much of the debate centers 
on economic problems. This is because economic issues are generally 
the particular and practical areas of disagreement The American 
colomsts objected to taxation but behind that issue was the convic- 
tion about “certain unalienable rights.” The meaning of liberty and 
freedom lie beneath these discussions of economic <^uestions and come 
to the surface when economic issues become acute and dangerous to 
the basic freedoms of man. 

Moreover, the culture of a society tends to shape the philosophy of 
government Jefferson was aware of the power of a cultural pattern 
in shaping poliUcal institudons; he feared that the growth of manu- 
factures and trade mi^t impair the democratic forms of life in which 
he so strongly believed. But manufactures and trade have developed 
and increased. The cultural pattern of modem industrial America is 
established and the nation cannot go back to the simple agricultural 
society that Jefferson admired. Maintenance of democracy in America 
must depend upon their sources. 

Democracy and its institutions can persist only if people love them. 
John Locke in the eighteenth century taught that a democracy could 
survive if the people were educated to understand it and do tiieir part 

‘William F. RusselL The New '"Common Sense."" The Macmillan Co New 
York, 1941, p. 75. 
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as citizens of it Education must give respect for law, teach the citizen 
to take his place in government, and show him how to apply in his 
whole life those moral principles of democracy that underlie the con- 
cept of government by free men. Such moral education must center 
its efforts on the activities of the young who can learn by e:q)erience 
the meaning of equality of opportunity, dignity of the human per- 
sonality, individual responsibility for outcomes, and other moral con- 
cepts of democratie life. Some of these concepts will arise and must 
be taught in physical education. Four of these relate directly to physi- 
cal education. 

Equality of Opportimi^ 

The Declaration of Independence says in Jefferson's words, "all 
men arc created equal.” In many ways this is a strange idea. Every 
day the evidence shows that all persons are not equal in strength, in 
agility, in inteUigence, indeed in almost every trait. Moreover, physi- 
cal education accepts the principle of individual differences among 
persons. But the equality that Jefferson had in mind was not biologicd 
equality but political equah'ty. The pracb'ce for centuries had been to 
play favorites, to grant special privileges, to have one kind of justice 
for friends and another for enemies. Ihe idea of equality in a democ- 
racy has come to be equality of opportimity. 

This concept is of great interest to education because it underlies 
the whole process of developing the young. Only as every child has 
an opportunity to develop his unique and inherent powers and capac- 
ities can the fullness of bhnself be realized and the nation receive 
the contribution of his life. There are several points at which this 
concept applies in the conduct of physical education; as such they 
are principles. 

/n school and college all should have equal opportunity in a basic 
and general program of physical education. 

In the survey of the schools of a mill town in an eastern state, it was 
observed that the program of physical education varied greatly in the 
schools of the community. In the schools attended by the children of 
the mill hands, the program was mainly calisthenics and formal drill; 
in the schools on the hiU attended by the children of mill owners, pro- 
fessional and business persons, the program was rich with dance, 
swimming, tennis, and athletic gam^. After the survey the program 
was changed but its existence illustrates the fact that at times leader- 
ship is quite unaware of the dangw to democracy that resides in 
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favoritism and special privilege and in denial of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Equality of opportunity may be violated in facilities and equipment 
as well as in program. If all are to have equality of opportunity, then 
the placement of a swimming pool in a school is not determined by the 
economic or social status of the neighborhood which tlie school serves, 
the budget allowance for expendable items is not set by political con- 
siderations in which privilege operates, and the use of piano or phono- 
graph for dance is not settled by favoritism of one teacher over another. 

It should not be supposed that differences in opportunity always 
mean venal behavior of diose who make decisions. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is a reality wth which physical education must be concerned 
but it does not require that the opportunity be always identical The 
difference will be illustrated in the following application of tlie prin- 
ciple. 

Needs^ interests, and abilities of the participants should serve to de- 
termine the differences in opportunity to be offered. 

There axe differences in individuals that justify differences in pro- 
grams. The justification arises out of the purpose to meet individual 
needs, interests, and abilities. Therefore it is sound to offer special in- 
struction in order to meet needs, to offer a choice of activities in order 
to meet interests, and to offer elementary and advanced instruction in 
order to meet abilities. 

Special instruction is readily justified for handicapped individuals. 
The entire rehabilitation program or the restricted class program rests 
upon this principle of individual need. 

But this principle should not be distorted in its application. In the 
school survey of an eastern city, a high school teacher of physical edu- 
cation was observed in the conduct of a class of boys. He tossed out a 
basketball to the class and while most of the boys engaged in a free- 
for-all type of basketball game and the smaller boys stood around, the 
teacher used the period to instruct two boys in sprints on the running 
track of the gymnasium. Special instruction for the few with corre- 
sponding neglect of the mjuiy is poor teaching, and a violation of 
democratic principles. 

Ihe application of this piinuple is severely tested by the way in 
which physical education teachers distribute their time to athletes and 
noa-athletes. Certainly there is no justification for a teacher of physi- 
cal education to give time in special instruction to the superior per- 
former if this means neglect of the ordinary pupil or student The 
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entire athletic team program in school and college is an education of 
an 41ite. It should be done only if all other individuals in the group 
are getting a chance to be physically educated. 

Moreover, there is another important consideration in this problem. 
The policy of public education rests upon the assumption that the 
educated person ^v^Il become not only a better individual but also a 
better citizen. In the latter role he will be expected to return to so- 
ciety in his social behavior something that corresponds to the energy, 
effort, and time given to his educatioo. If this view is maintained in 
physical education then it is reasonable to expect that the general 
program of physical education will educate the individual in the “dub” 
class to the level where he participates in physical activity and enjoys 
doing so. Such continued participation over the years is evidence of 
wholesome leisure time interest and surely contributes to at least one 
aspect of good citizenship. And by the same token, individuals whose 
instruction requires more ener^, effort, and time of a staff in the com- 
plex activities of interscholastic or intercollegiate sport should be ex- 
pected to return more to society, not only in their physical perform- 
ance but also in their behavior as dtizens. 

The champion athlete is an exoeHent organism; the demands upon 
him for physical performance are enormous. He can run and jump 
bettM* tbfip most persons. At times, he must feel himself possessed of 
greater vitality and in command of more power; at these times he ex- 
cels. But neiier educational philosophy nor public opinion should be 
satisfied with superior physical performance alone. Education holds 
that an elite has obligations that all nobility rightfully feels. The privi- 
lege of the superior person lies not in concessions or favors but in 
conquests. Jose Ortega y Gossett expresses a similar thought in the 
following: 

The excellent man is urged by inner necessity to appeal from himself to some 
standard beyond himself, superior to himself, whose service he freely accepts. 

In this view, then, the ordinary performer makes no great demands 
upon himself and is content to be at off times what he already is. The 
excellent man, however, makes great demands upon himself and is in 
perpetual servitude to new standards to which he can and does repair. 
Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics ^vill never be “overempha- 
sized” if the participants in these rigorous sports become increasingly 

* Jose Ortega y Gassett m Sevatt of the Hasses. W. W. Norton U Co.. New 
YorJc 1932, p. 69. 
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Fig. 3, Hus diagram illustrates the principle that a greater expenditure on the 
education of an individual requires that the social investment should be matched 
by the individual return, that A'B' will be equivalent to AB; and that the greater 
investment in AC places corresponding greater obligations upon the excellent 
man as Indicated in A'C. 

the excellent citizens, the shining examples of character and behavior 
for the youth of a natioa ta imitate ( Fig. 3 ) . 

Personal Worth 

Two views of life and government exfct in the world today. In one 
the State is supreme and the individual exists to serve the state; in the 
other the individual is supreme and he creates and maintains the State, 
The two views are opposite. Eidier the State is first and man is sec- 
ond, or man is first and the State is second. Either man is a cog iu a 
machine, a numibex, a statistic, ot he is a personality, a being jof worth 
in and of himself. 

Democracy believes in the personal worth of every individual. “The 
worst slavery comes when the individual is a means and not an end, 
and exis^ only for the State and its rulers."* TTiere are several appli- 
cations of this concept to physical education. 

AH persons should Iwve the opportunity to develop their ou>n unique 
qualiiies. 

‘ William F. Hussell. Op. cU. p. 49. 
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Believing in the worth of the individual personality, physical edu- 
cation will offer a program which will give the individual an oppor- 
hmity to achieve his potential powers. Therefore, physical education 
is opposed to mass regimentation, mass calisthenics, mass drills which 
aim at uniformity of response. There are, however, some situations in 
life where uniformity is required. It is sufBcient to seek it in the situ- 
ation that demands it; there is no need to involve other experiences 
with its routines. 

In an orchestra, the players are directed by a leader in an effort to 
secure a mass effect and yet each person makes a unique contribution 
with a particular instrumenL In an army, uniformity of action is at 
times required but aside from parades and the inevitable waiting in 
lines, the individual soldier adjusts his action to the field situation. 
The day of the phalanx is gone. The modem soldier seeks cover, at- 
tacks in scattered squads, and avoids the mass formation so typical of 
the parade. In fire drills in school, mass order is required and uni- 
formity of response is essential These regimentations are accepted as 
means; they should never be sought as ends. The notion that formal 
drill was a good “discipline” for youth is correct if regimented persons 
who implicitly obey the orders of the State are desired. But in a 
democracy, where initiative, self-discipline, and ability to take charge 
of oneself are educational goals, then formal drill for the general de- 
velopment of the citizen is mistaken and a waste of time. 

Acceptance of the principle of personal worth implies that self- 
expression is desirable. 

When an individual has an opportunity to express himself, he re- 
veals what he has to say, what is his inner self — ^his convictions, stand- 
ards, beliefs, fears, and faith. These revelations have a double signif- 
icance, In the first place, they put the individual on record \vith his 
associates; and secondly, they put him on record with himself. The 
latter is more important. 

Sometimes, individuals can recognize how foolish are their ideas 
and attitudes only when they are exposed to public view. And again, 
how noble when they are expressed. Ihis is not a mere matter of being 
“on the record” but in a very real sense a process of self-revelation. 
Certainly, one can e:q)ress only what one is; othervvise the expression 
is a fraud, a stupid posturing that fools no one. 

This identification of expression with the inner self ought to empha- 
size the importance of achieving the full possibilities of personal 
worth, all that is within the power of each individual to become. The 
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possible state of man is always greater tiian the actual state. Or in 
language of the athlete, the height that one can jump now is less than 
the height that can be attained by continued effort. And this difference 
in performance is reflected in the personality. Browning stressed this 
difference in Paracelsus in the lines: 

Aie there not, dear Michael, 

Two points in the adventure of the diver. 

One — ^when a beggar, he prepares to plunge. 

One— when a prince, he rises with his pearl? 

Festus, I plung^ 

An activity is expressive as it enlarges the meaning of the experience 
for him who engages in it and releases forces and energies that reveal 
to some extent the drives from within the individual. Expression is a 
creative act but one does not create out of nothing. Every expression 
is based upon impression and all the antecedent experiences and re- 
actions of life. Creation has no magical source from which expression 
rises; differences in ability to create are partly inherited and partly 
the product of experience. The building of anything— a boat, a book, 
a poem, a dance-^epends upon antecedent sensory stimuli to which 
the individual has reacted according to the state and condition of the 
organism at that time. A girl essays to do a creative dance. What can 
she do? Only what she has at the time to bring to this activity. 

Moreover, self-expression has been advjocat^ as a release mecha- 
nism. Repression of the personality has caused neuroses and the litera- 
ture of psychiatry is replete with cases of this kind. But it should not 
be supposed that repression is never required in modem life or never 
desirable. On the contrary, repression lies at the center of self-control. 
The impulse to retaliate is natural; the impulse to be generous is 
learned. Physical education in all its games faces the need to teach 
children to curb unsportsmanlike behavior. This is repression. On the 
positive side, it seeks to help children manifest sportsmanship. When 
physical education is wise, tt helps youth to find a balance between 
repression and expression, knowing that neither is an end in itself 
but only a means for the realization of the real worth of the individual 
personality. 

The confenf and conduct of activities should provide opportunities 
for self-expression. 

Some activities in physical education are barren experiences in the 
area of personal development Th^ may provide moderate exercise 
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but they never allow Maiy or John to be the persons they now are or 
in attitude to be the persons they are capable of becoming. On the 
other hand, activities such as dance in its various forms, games, and 
sports are rich in expressive content. 

And the conduct of activities should provide for self-expression. 
Since development of initiative independence, reliability; and such 
traits arise as particular and not as general qualities, it is essential to 
give them exercise in as many situations as possible. The conduct of 
a sport such as football may resemble the regimentation of formal drill 
although the activity itself has numerous opportunities for the players 
to make decisions and to be reliable. The consistent effort of rules^ 
committees to restrict the action of coaches during the plajnng of the 
game testifies to the fact that coaches generally liave not thought of 
football as an educational experience for youth but as a contest to be 
won. It should be said, of course, that coaches are the captives of an 
emotional situation that has been allowed to develop in school and 
college sport. This explanation of their behavior does not invalidate 
the force of this principle. 

Nor should it be held that winoing is, itself, an achievement of bad 
odor. Disapproval \vith “w innin g at all costs” sometimes leads to con- 
demnation of any victory at afi. This is nonsense and violates the 
principle of personal worth. Indeed, achievement inevitably makes 
comparisons; some persons achieve greatly and others less so. After 
recognition of this fact, the next step of the teacher is to help those 
of less ability to find the horizons at which their achievements can be 
seen clearly by themselves and from which there are “take-offs” for 
further effort. Levels of achievements are personal. 

Individual Responsibility 

All that an individual is at any one time is the product of his inheri- 
tance plus all of his experiences. For example, the health of an in- 
dividual, like other personal qualities, is probably for all persons 
never so fine as it might have been. Whatever the shortages in physical 
environment, whatever the uninspiring examples that adults give to 
youth, whatever the influence of the group into which he happens to 
fall, the greatest loss in personal development is represented in the 
failure of an individual to get a glimpse of the finer person he might 
become with some eprt on his part. In a time when economic oppor- 
tunity and physical environment are properly given large responsi- 
bility for what happens to children, it is supremely important to arouse 
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young people to their share in personal responsibility for outcomes 
and coxisequences. Society has its obligations but individuals are also 
responsible. Society presents handicaps; individuals are to overcome 
them. Society gives an inheritance; individuals are to realize all their 
personal resources. Society offers opportunity; individuals are to grasp 
them and realize in themselves their full potentialities (Fig. 4). 

In these days, it is important to stress individual responsibility. For 
some tiine in the past and in the thinking of some persons at the 
present time, individual responsibility is not important It is held that 
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select pupils as monitors for various situations. These opportunities 
may be rather sterile experiences with few chances to express ideas, 
to help make schedules, and to participate in business affairs or they 
can be rich and rewarding, ft is a mistake to give to youth responsi- 
bilities too large for them to bear but they should never be criticised 
for attempting more than could be accomplished. 

There are several approaches' to the conduct of physical acUyities. 
In one the teacher directs and the children obey. Chffdren who do not 
respond weU to this approach are considered “disdpliin^ problems 
After children rvitli this kind of experience leave school, ^ey lack self- 
direction since no one is around to command specrfic responses. 
R,„i,t.rl>ss as adults, there are no inner compulsions to lead them to 
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attitudes in minorities, and, when differences are sharp and not 
readily harmonized, to keep the decision in the hands of the teacher. 

Self-Achievement 

In many rigid social systems, the future of a youth is determined by 
the class into which he is bom. The sons of peasants remain peasants 
and the sous of noblemen also belong to the nobility. \Vhile wide 
diSerences exist among Americans at birth, nothing but ability or 
opportunity can prevent a poor boy from becoming the head of a 
toge co^oradon, a great physician, a governor, or President of tlie 
Umted States. Ability may not be sufficient or opportunity expressed 
m environment and associates, and education may be inadequate, but 
nothmg else can keep a youth from self-achievement. 

The essence of this situaUon is the competitive character of Ameri- 
can life m which the better man advances to larger responsibility. 
Sin^ compehhon is so large a part of physical education, it is impor- 

a ^ self-achievement in the light of both 

compebtioa and cooperation. ^ 
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ment of Teaching, thorough, comprehensive, and generally fair, had 
no significant effect upon athletic practices. Today, nearly three 
decades after its pubUcadon, subsidizadon of athletes is more open, 
and probably more general. Intercollegiate sport reflects the ideas, 
standards, and behavior of the culture in which it exists. Laissez faire 
in economics and rugged individualism in intercollegiate sport are 
products of the time and place. 

But there is no fixed and final statns about any cultural climate. 
Ultimately, American life becomes what those who shape its destiny 
desire and intercoUegiate sport is in the hands of those who control its 
enndn’et Their hands need to be upheld by an informed public 
opinion because college sport is no longer the concern of faculties 
and students only; it has hecome an important interest of Chambers 
of Commerce, Special Bowl Committees, newspapers, and gar^lers. 
In January 1958 there were more Aan fifteen intersectional oowl 
games in football, played under the auspices of commercial organiza- 
dons; in recent years the Madison Square Garden basketball games 
have been foUowed by scandals, arrests for bribery, and emdence of 
corruption of coUege athletes. In Russia the athlete paiPcipates for 
the State; the cynic might well remark that m Amenca he participates 
for a promoter with a “cut” on the side. 

But cynicism is not helpful in the solution o the persistent problems 
of intercollegiate sport. Such an attitude would lead to the inewtablc 
acceptance of the gambler and briber m the locker room, and easy 
endorsement of thi newspapers that print the odds on different 

‘'Tre'emTvety clear that the only approach to die present situation 
• a. 44 pffort of President Lewis Momll of the University 
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proper competition in sport is one of the best examples of the hind of 
competition that enlightened business leaders seek to develop. In both 
sport and business, excellence rather than privilege, performance 
rather than unfair advantage can be realities. 

The ability to see in social phenomena ways of future action or 
lands of behavior that have implications for education is a construc- 
tivo approach to planning for educational outcomes. To discern in 
example of competitive effort and in cooperative performance the 
essenhal principles that might be captured for educational method 
and made, toough teaching of children, to appear as ways of behav- 
ing in the hves of men and women is the task of an alert and profes- 
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subsidies, bonuses or bounties for particular groups, that achieves 
exploitation of performers for commercial gains, that elevates self 
through destruction of another, Uiat cooperates with others to “box” 
an opponent in a race, that uses brass buckles or emery dust, that 
leads to corruption of officials, that lies, cheats, and destroys. These 
quahties exist, however, in the behavior of persons; they are not in- 
herent in competition. They arise in actions and reactions of persons 
living in a world of varying standards and reflect; therefore, the values 
in life tliat operate in society, that is, in individuals. 

These latter e.xamples are not any more truly the characteristic or 
unique product of competitioa than are the former. The products of 
competitive effort may range from a fine sense of fair play to corrup- 
tion of officials, from purpose to deserve to purpose to deceive, from 
tested excellence to boxing an opponent from the golfer counting all 
his strokes to the one who makes an alibi for poor performance. 
Cooperation should be sought in physical education activities. 
There are many examples of cooperative effort. There may be the 
cooperation of a community in selectiag good men for office or co- 
operation of a political party for power, plunder and privilege; co- 
operation of persons for schools, libraries, parks and playgrounds or 
cooperation of persons for elimination of so-called “frills”; cooperation 
of educational institutions for friendly, courteous, generous, athletic 
contests or cooperation of educational institutions to control free 
speech, free inquiry, and independent action. 

These variations in cooperative performance are not inherent in the 
thing called cooperatioa, but represent qualitative attributes of in- 
dividuals. A method of cooperation in itself is not bound to produce 
either fine or baleful results; these depend upon the ends that are 
served. 

By a fallacious analysis, competition may be made to appear socially 
bad and cooperation socially good. To designate all tliat is evil in 
competition as the litter it is bound to breed, and all that is e.\cellent 
in cooperation as the fair Sower of its process is neither accurate nor 
in accord with the facts. 

With respect to origins, both kinds of behaving, competitive and 
cooperative, find their drives in biologic traits. Thorndike writes. 

Every human being . . • tends by ori^nal nature to arrive at a status of mas- 
tery or submission toward every other human being and even under the more 
intkigent customs of civilized life somewhat of the tendency persists in many 
men.* 

* E. L. Thomdilce. The Original Nature of Jfcn. p. 93. 
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All except the most fervid environmentalists acknowledge trait 
in original nature. Regarding cooperation tliere is less evidence to sup- 
port its biological origin, but Zudcerman® reports that it exists in the 
social life of monkeys and apes. 

This possible biological origin of these ways of behaving indicates 
Uiat they are not the product of a particular social system. Moreover, 
Uicre IS no evidence Uiat these trails have produced particular social 
orgMiMUons. Fascistic and communistic states demand cooperation 
with the forces in power, but the abdication of individual intelligent 
cooperation imd enthronement of slavish obedience are an essential 
condiUon of dictatorial government. Social life makes any individual 
peculiarly what he is. Fascism and communism produced in Italy, 

dictatorship, de- 
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regarded. Those who consider all competiUon as ajitisodal are dis- 
posed to see in cooperation the panacea for a socially disturbed world 
and in this respect are like those socialists who contend 

« I ’ collective owTiership of the means of production %viU produce a 

cl^less state, inhabited by a race of men who are purged of acqmsitiveness 
and aggression ... * 

But for Americans, generaDy, social good has no reality except in 
terms of the individuals composing the group. The concept of a state, 
outside of, beyond, and above the persons that comprise its citizenry 
is for Americans a strange doctrine. Although gradually over some 
sixty years the ideology of collectivism has gained adherents in 
American life, there still remains a strong belief in the importance, 
worth, and dignity of individual personality. This regard for the in- 
dividual rather Aan for a state explains much of the political 
philosophy of democracy \vith its weU-known phrases; all men are 
bom free and equal; the rights of the common man; individual liberty; 
freedom of speech. 

Interest in the individual personality, rather than regimentation for 
a state has dominated American education since the beginning. And 
the role of competitive activities in the development of the individual 
is widely appreciated. In the early years of childhood, play is largely 
cooperative, but before the years reach two figures, the question is, as 
Lee ^v^^tes, “^Vho is the better man, or the greater or more endurable 
in some respects?”^" This is the beginning of self-realizab’on, and 
stronger than the desire to impress others is the child's impelling drive 
to test himself. To identify himself, to discover his own reality — this is 
one sure outcome of the competitive situation. Even so severe a critic 
of competition as Bertrand Russell wntes, 

Competitioii and cooperation are both natural human activities and it is diffi- 
cult to suppress competition completely without destroying individuality." 

Physical education in its competitive activities should help to main- 
tain the principle that struggle is important in the development of the 
personality. 

•W. Lippmann. The Good Societtf. Boston, Little, Bro\vii & Co., 1937, pp. 

“ J Lee. Flay in Educaiion. By pennission of the Jfacmillan Co., Publisher^ 
ami rt. World. W. W. Norton and Co- 

New York, 1932, p. 237. 
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Administrative measures in education must take into account the vari- 
ous abmties and needs of children, but the drive behind aU education 
for social ends must come from tlw philosophy that portrays the goals 
Md gives meaning to the process. There are many reasons for believ- 
mg that the good life is characterized by struggle. Struggle to realize 
self gives some fiber to the personaUty that alone makes life worth 
hvmg If competition of all kinds could be eliminated in life, what 
sort of watery human being would result? If this sort of noncompeti- 
fave hfe were to ensue, then doubtless we are at the climax of civiliza- 
^ continuance than many of us suppose. 

James some years ago in a famous lecture to students com- 
mented on what makes a life significant. He wrote with prophetic 
vision of the planned and purposed society, without risks, inequSities, 
advocated so strongly by totalitarians, and of that 
emocraUc system of free enterprise with its continual struggle to 
improve and enrich individual personality. 
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worthy Nvildemess with all its sins and sufferings. There are the heights and 
depths, the precipices and the steep ideals, the gfeams of the awful and the in- 
tinite; there is more hope and help a thousand times than in this dead level 
and quintessence of every mediocrity/" 

It is the duty of physical education to promote not only fine sports- 
manship but also sound notions of the competitive process. 

Critics of competitioii in sport have a good case when the attack is 
made upon unfair and unsportsmanlike behavior, but it is ridiculous 
to claim that the competitive act seeks the humiliation of the oppo- 
nent. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Sportsmen do not de- 
sire to humiliate opponents. The countless numbers of competitive 
activities in schools today are not run to humiliate opponents. Small, 
cruel boys and some adults who are still growing up act in this way, 
but the code of fair endeavor is built upon the standard expression, 
“May the better man win." For those who lose, there is no humiliation 
unless a faulty education has taught them to expect always to be right 
and never to lose. Educational policy for a general practice, however, 
cannot be derived from the linutations of emotionally abnormal 
children. Such children should have the supervision in activities that 
their special problems require, but they are the special cases that 
illustrate the prindple of individual differences. Therefore, children 
who are humiUaled when their team loses need special care exactly 
as others do who are timid, shy, secretive, unduly sensitive, fearful, 
and vain. 

To set a standard of social activity which is based upon the ab- 
normal response of a player who is humiliated when be loses in 
games would correspond to establishing a diet based upon carious 
teeth and inability to masticate, or a standard of honesty based upon 
the behavior of a kleptomaniac. 

Physical education leadership should be alert to recognize and con- 
demn those practices in which the competitive situation is manip- 
ulated so that a contestant can win unfairly, in which the urge for 
power or prestige manages affairs so that the competition is unequal, 
and in which the “winner” and bis achievement are exploited to his 
great disadvantage for commercial or other gains. 

Personality and the State 

After the first World War and particularly since certain European 
experiments in government, serious questions were raised in some 
“W Tames Talks to Teachers on Psychr^gy and to Students on Some of 
Life’s Ideals. New York. Heaiy Hole & Co.. 1900. pp. 263-271. 
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quarters about democracy. These questioiis raised the issue between 
democracy and other forms of government and are epitomized in the 
query. Can democracy cope successfully tvith the modem problems 
of an industrial ager AHer December 7, 1941, this question was set 
aside in the eagerness to mobilize the nations power for tvinning 
World War 11. Political and public differences over New Deal policies 
were held in abeyance, and aU strove to assemble the resources of 
the nation. In the first months of 1942, our forces had scarcely begun 
to fight and yet the spirit of cooperation and willingness to sacrifice 
ran high. The old freedom in enterprise disappeared and not only 
soldiers but also civilians came under the regulations of a central 
authonty. ® 

For the duration of the war, there was little discussion of the total- 
itamn aranes of social organization. The vital examination of demo- 
cratio phdosophy and procedures which had been carried on for ten 
yems was put aside m a concerted effort to crush totalitarianism. 

One may accept fte fact that such centralization of authority and 
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evolution that is dependent upon education and inherent in the demo- 
cratic process, they desire an ascendency over the group that Avih 
enable them to do the thinking and planning for the mass who are to 
remain the docile instruments of their vision- 
Contemporary American culhne is marked therefore with sharply 
conflicting ideas of government wilh a renewal of interest in the 
meaning of democracy, and wiUi a rather critical examination of those 
polfticai forms which oppose or attack its prihaples.** 

Physical education should never allow its program to he used -for 
creating a docile and regimented people. 

In these crucial days physical education, a field that will be used 
early by any authoritarian group that might attain power, must assay 
ane\v the democratic philosophy, and, if convinced, must hearken to 
democratic ideals. The contrasts are sharp indeed in the authoritarian 
and democratic views of national organuation. The marching groups, 
the regimented discipline, the external controls mark both the Fascistic 
and Communistic ideologies. With these belong mass drills, compul- 
sory military service in peace time, the regimentation of peoples in 
thought and action. A democracy has no need for docih'ty and submis- 
siveness in its citizens. It does not set out to mold any individual 
Rather it attempts to be sensitive to the wants of the personality, to 
awaken desire for better wants, and to give opportunity for the in- 
dividual to realize himself. 

It is mteresting to note that even before the dastardly attack on 
Pearl Harbor, ronsiderable agitation arose for regimentation of youth 
through physical ed-ication. After ^va^ came, the cry for drills, calis- 
thenics, for rigid gymnastios — the stupid exercising of muscles leaving 
the minds and emotions free lo oppose or submit to authority — was 
heard eveiy^vhere. It has been difficult always for people to believe in 
democratic processes; it is more cflfficuft to practice (hem. 

The leader of a servile people could readily arrange for all tlie 
ordinary processes and activities of life. Such control could avoid 
largely the numerous irritations, mefficiencies, and futile efforts that 
mark a democracy. But it 'vas this sort of control that the founders of 
America tried to escape from when they dared to leave their homes 
in Europe to build anew in a wild and unknown continent. Tlie 

“Laurence K. Frank. Society as the Patient. Rutgers University Press, N'ew 

Marshall. "Competitioo: for Better or Worse?" SchooZ and Society, 
Nos'ember 22, 1952. 
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American dream” is not compatible with such social order, however 
secure it may now appear. Since the powers for the development of a 
democratic social order come from the people themselves, it is dele- 
gated to representatives with tire reservations that operate in the 
tenure of public officials. These powers enable the people to shift the 
emphases in the social order as new ideas, inventions, and industrial 
development present new problems, or as science discovers new facts, 
or as old superstitions arc discarded. The democratic state may in 
1800 allow human slavery and in another century provide old age 
pensions, workmen’s compensation, and social security for black as 
^vell as white. But in a democracy the powers remain in the people. 

Tills contrast in totalitarian and democratic philosophy is quite 
properly a parallel to the static and dynamic views of human nature. 
Wlicn the individual is merely an item in the national account to be 
employed for national ends. Ins .ibilities are cataloged, and he is 
assigned to predetermined tasks. When, however, the individual is a 
personality to bo developed, whose future is still to be discovered, 
then tlio dynamic character of all experience takes on added signif- 
icance in his education. Thus, physical education can drill a group 
of boys for regimented purposes, or it can accept a variety of re- 
sponses in games, sports, and vigorous activities, always seeking to 
discover llicir best reactions, to strengthen their best habits, and to 
arouse their best emotions and altitudes. 

Tims is Uic issue joined. 

Phijsical education, like ofl oilol agencies of national life, should be 
ready to serve the nation during tear. 

In the earliest social groups, with the head man of the tribo or clan 
director of tlio social life, physical education, as wc know it today, 
scarcely existed. Tlio activities of primitive life gave a kind of train- 
ing which served tlie tribe, or in due time it ceased to exist as a tribe. 
A great weakness in clan life was the waste of time and energy in 
quarreling or war, due largely to the fact that man had not learned 
to live in largo groups. In addition to war, tlie warlike activities of 
the hunt, die cliasc, iho test of slrcngUi and skill in personal combat 
have exerted a selective Influence In the perpetuation of types. Tlic 
clan organization produced tlic head man or chief, and, with elabora- 
tion of this grouping, or combinations with other groups, it led easily 
to the king. Tlic promotion of chief to king, and the change from a 

■ J T. Adimi. Epia of Attifrica, Little, Bro\vn & Co., Boston, 1933. 
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wandering or nomadic life to village and community life, tended to 
continue the customs and taboos of the tribe or clan. The warlike 
qualides persisted, and even ofiFered the rich opportunity for increas- 
ing his power, or avenging his wrongs. 

Reliance upon the military virtues has persisted through marked 
changes in political organization of society. Loyalty, courage, and 
chivalry go back to clan and tribe for their origins. That these virtues 
are associated with war is not questioned; that they may be secured 
from activities other than war is also vigorously held, as pointed out 
by William James^* in his memorable study, “The Moral Equivalent 
of War.” 

This chief and clan, king and subject relationship, believing in, 
fostering, and abetting war, influence physical education, so that in 
addition to the notion that physical education was a corrective 
measure is the one that its purpose is preparedness for military service. 
Whereas the corrective notion is an outgrowth largely of economic 
influences, the military one is a reflection of political persuasions. 

The state with the king at its head is a political society, concerned 
with the execution of plans which will retain that relationship. It is 
first a military group, and secondarily a goveming group, %vith all the 
gradations of c^iss and rank in a society fashioned to favor the king- 
idea. The theory of the state as something set apai% above and be- 
yond the people, the divine right of kings, and the godlike quality of 
potentates have all been used to provoke submissiveness and fear in 
the masses. The control of the coiawoa people by those in power has 
meant almost universally an exploitation of them for state, imperial, 
or military, that is, for political purposes. Throughout the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the increasing growth of nationalism as a 
form of political organization has tended to irresponsible empires, 
and yet^ in the life of most modem nations, physical education has 
served the king. Thus, one is to read the history of German gymnastics 
in the light of Fredericks armies marching through the Germanies 
wasted by war, in the annals of the War of Liberation, and in the 
urgency created by the traditional enemy to the West Physical educa- 
tion in Germany served the king. Its function as a disciplining, body- 
building activity goes back to such sources. 

Even in democracies, the importunate character of the military 
sanction for physical education is shown in the hysteria of legislation 

« VV. James. Memories and Studies. New Ytdk, 1911, p. 287. 
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£or miiitajry diill in public schools which follows the beginning of 
every war. The graph indicating <he incidence of diis disturbance 
approximates the one for national strife in America. The function of 
physical education as an agency not only for organic development and 
vitality, but also for happiness, richness of life and joy is not the view 
held by the average person. The warping of the possibilities of this 
educational agency is due to the pertinacity of the military idea, 
maintained as it has been with the argument of professional soldiers. 

It should he clear that physical education is not padfistic when it 
opposes military tr ainin g of hi^ school boys as a physical tr a i nin g 
measure. It is evident that stien^h, courage, stamina, and agiUty — 
important qualities in the soldier — are to be developed in youth 
through vigorous activities and not by means of the formalities of 
military driU. During the Second World War, bills were introduced 
in the Congress and in several state legislatures which would have 
required militaty drill of high school boys. Legislators are so unin- 
formed in biological matters that considerable effort must be ex- 
pended to prevent the imposition of such frauds upon the youth ot 
the nation. The way to vigorous physique, strength, and courage is 
through strenuous, adventurous, and challenging exercise. There is 
no other way. This is a function of physical education and not of 
militaty drilL 

During the last war, the proponents of military drill urged that it 
should replace physical education in the schools. It required a letter 
from the Secretary of War to stop the agitation. Mr. Stimson’s letter 
to the Commissioner of Education stated hvo important considera- 
tions: ‘The amount of military drill which can be given in schools 
and colleges can also be given after induction into the Army, in a 
relatively short period of time, and under the most productive circum- 
stances. A good physical condition, howe\'er, cannot be developed in 
so short space of time, and the pbj'sical condition of the soldier is of 
prime importance to the War DepartmenL . . . The War Department 
does not therefore recommend that military drill ta Ve the place of 
physical education in the schools and coUeces durin<^ the war 
pcriod.*‘’» ° 

Phtjsioil education should mnintatn programj of fitness without as- 
suming or accepting rcsponsihilUy for fitness for military service. 

Tlie 6gures of rejections in the draft arc often misunderstood. Tlie 


"Tlio ealixo letter from the Scerctuy of War is reprinted 
Ifcalih end Fhyticot EduccJlon, September, p. 3GS. 


in the Journal of 
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Act of 1917 caUed to service all males between 21 and 31 years of 
age. It selected about 60 per crat Inasmuch as there is no comparable 
examination available of the young men of the nation at other periods, 
it is impossible to tell whether or not the situation was better or worse. 
Study of the rejections shows that the great majority of the defects 
listed are preventable; they are defects of environment and of de- 
velopment rather than heredity. They are in the main defects which 
require medical, siugical, and educationaJ treatment. 

The Act of 1940 followed a different procedure. Males between 
21 and 36 years of age were called. Of this call four groups were ex- 
empted for a time at least: (1) college students, (2) medical and 
engineering students, (3) most married men with dependents, and 
(4) men in essential industries. If is obvious that college and profes- 
sional students who have experienced quite generally physical educa- 
tion, hygiene, and health service programs in college and university 
are probably the fittest groups we have in America; that men who 
can many and men who can hold responsible jobs are also reasonably 
fit. In short, the Act of 1940 selected from the less fit part of our 
population. Nevertheless, of about two million registrants examined 
about 50 per cent were found to be unqualified for general military 
service by local boards and Army induction stations. Of the million 
unfit, 900,000 were refused because of physical and mental defects 
and lOO.cho because of educational deficiencies. Of the defects which 
disqualified, the items are; teeth (20.9 per cent); eye (13.7); cardio- 
vascular (10.6); musculoskeletal (6.8); venereal disease (6.3); hernia 
(6.2); ear (4.6); feet (4); lungs (2.9); and miscellaneous (17.7) 
(Table 1). 

In a preliminary report by the Selective Service System it is noted 
that of the 900,000 rejected because of physical and mental ddects 
200,000 can be completely rehabilitated.” In the Annual Report 
(1951) of the Director of Selective Service for the period October 
1948-June 1951, a very brief statement of the rejection problem is 
presented.” This shows a rejection percentage of 40 for Uie United 
States and Territories; it is 39.7 in Continental United States. 

There was a variation in the rejection rate in the years from 1940 
into 1945, explained largely by the administrative policies and pro- 


« Selective Service System: Andy^ of ^ Phj-sicol Examination. 

Medical Statistics Bulletin, No. 1. D.C., 1941 . 

'•Annual Report of the Director of Sd^ve Service. 19ol. Co^ eminent Print 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., January 3, 195-. 
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TABLE 1. FITNESS FOR WAR 


DATA FROM WORLD WAR II 
Selective Service Act — 1940 
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fects, reduced rates of rejection during 1942-1943; and the scarcity of 
manpower, occasioned largely by previous enlistments of 17-year-oId 
youths, tended to raise the rates during 1944-1945. 

In 1944 the leading cause for rejection of ^vhite registrants was 
mental ^ease of which the principal diagnoses were, in order; 
psychoneurosis, emotional instability, and asocial and amoral trends. 

It is apparent from the ejq)erience of both wars that the disqualifica- 
tions of youth for military service are the result, in part, of careless- 
ness, ignorance, and neglect. Schools, local communities, and many 
parents have failed to visualize their functions. Schools teach dental 
hygiene to children, many of whom show gross dental defects, and, 
for a variety of reasons, the defects are not corrected. Defects of eyes, 
ears, and teeth, hernias, and malnutrition in youth are often remediable, 
but neither their occurrence nor their correction is a responsibility of 
physical education. 

Moreover, even the boys who pass the examinations are not vigorous 
enough, alert and strong enough for some of the special services. The 
three-month physical education program for the air arm of the navy 
and army before technical instructioD is given indicates the need for a 
greatly extended program of physical education in our schools. 

The high rejection rate for mental disease in both white and colored 
registrants suggests that the health examination now given to school 
children and college students is grossly inadequate. It has been ap- 
parent for some time that the health exanunation of youths was partial 
and often perfunctory, but both ^vars, as ^veU as the increase of mental 
disease in the general population, show that new methods and more 
comprehensive examinations are needed. Very few schools and col- 
leges discover and use data from the adjustment record or data from 
the social (intergroup) relationship record. In general, examinations 
begin and end with physical defects, while abnormalities in the mental 
and emotional areas are neglected until the individual becomes a 
problem case. The extent and gravity of the situation demand far- 
reaching reforms in the scope and conduct of the health examination. 

Physical education should have the responsibility for the leadership 
of its program in war as well as in peace. 

During peace there is never any question about the fitness of physi- 
cal education to give leadership to its many and varied programs. Dur- 
ing World War II, important posts of leadership in physical eduction 
were given to persons totally unqualified by training and e.xperience. 

The profession as a whole meekly accepted this arrangement under 
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the mistaken plea of patriotisin. The medical profession would have 
fought against the appointment of a dmgless healer to leadership of 
the medical corps, and the nursing profession would have proudly re- 
fused to accept as head of the nurses anyone but a registered nurse. 

This failure of the leadership of the profession to demand profes- 
sional competence of those who are to lead its programs continues to 
impair whatever gain might be made in such movements as the Youth 
Fitness*® campaign launched by President Eisenhower. Once again, 
the Federal Government selected a nonprofessional person to lead the 
fitness movement; and very shortly tliis person became known for the 
proposal to close Fifth Avenue in New York City on Sundays so that 
people co\ild ride bicycles there. 

Physical education needs to abandon an apologetic attitude and to 
appraise properly its competence. There are hundreds of highly 
trained, experienced, and capable leaders, both men and women, who 
are thoroughly competent to fill lugh posts of leadership in any federal 
organization for physical education durmg war or peace. 

Physical education should oppose fasdstic influences in national 
everywhere. 

^Vhen political power is dispersed among local communities, the 
determination of policies and the financial support of policies aie the 
responsibility of local government. The American pubh'c school system 
lias gro\vn and developed under this theory of democracy. Moreover, 
there is the principle that the schoob belong to the people, not in 
general, but in particular communities which build school buildings, 
hire teachers, and fill Uie schoob \vith children. Under thb kind of 
political control, American public school education has looked to the 
states for leadership, and over the years, some centralization of power 
over educational policy has shifted from the local community to the 
state. Tile state controb licenses for teachers, enacts compubory at- 
tendance lass’s, and may set standards for school buildings, curricula, 
and credits. Even svith centralization of posver in the state, there 
remains in the local community the conviction that the schoob belong 
to the people, that the boards elected or chosen to direct them are 
local representadves, and that the kind of school provided reflects the 
desires of the locality. 

On tills background of American public education, the proposal of 
llio Federal Government to bufld school buddings seems very Ul- 

■ The Youth Fitness prohlcm if discussed Wly In Chapter 6. 
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advised. If this is done, the next step would be for the Federal Govern- 
ment to train teachers, and the next one to determine the curriculum. 
Moreover, the states have adequate resources for building schools. 
The states know what the problem is, and the states should solve it. 

When the people tax themselves to build schools, the schools belong 
to the people. When the people abdicate to a dictator, the fetation 
from a central source determines educational policy in precisely tlie 
same way that it manages the currency, controls industry a^ agricu - 
ture, embarks upon war, and shapes the life of the nation The youUi 
movement o£ the German RepubUc became the HiUer Youth under 
National Socialism. The local inMahve. freedom in method, and 
ing programs in Germany during the years 1918-1932 disappeared m 
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broad front, in which the gains may be as marked for the school as an 
institution of society as for recreation as an acUvity of the people. If a 
relational philosophy is accepted by the American people in any 
substantial fashion, its effect upon educational policies and curricula 
may poduce tremendously needed changes in public school educa- 
tion. This in turn, would have the most salutary effects upon recrea- 
tiond practice. It is essential that we consider social institutions and 
services in their interrelationships and that we plan broadly for social 
progress. From these considerations, it is apparent that a broad attack 
^ develop only by abandoning the policy of water-tight compart- 
“snLuf ^ by >n=img education in L state^ the 
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federal agencies concerned themselves with recreation and spent mil- 
lions of dollars on recreational projects. These contributions of the 
Federal Government to recreation are not to be viewed as simple 
emergency donations, but in the light of fundamental issues of govern- 
ment and democracy. Few of thepolib'ca] moves of the administration 
during this period were political planks on which the elections were 
fought; in these years the democratic process of discussion and en- 
lightenment was lacking. Still, it is believed that promotion of recrea- 
tion by the Federal Government was generally approved. Neverthe- 
less, it now appears that the State Governments are awake to the 
recreational needs of the people and comprise much better agencies 
for meeting these needs than the Federal Government. 

It is evident on every hand that the public schools do not always 
meet the pressing needs of youth. The schools as social institutions 
have tried to do more than an academic curriculum demands, but their 
efforts have been partial and sporadic. Since the schools belong to the 
people, then perhaps we should say that American fathers and mothers 
have failed to understand the urgent needs of youth. With respect to 
recreation it is dear that if local and state groups do not attack the 
problem, then there is always the hazard that the Federal Government 
will act. Experience of recent years shows that recreation is a neces- 
sity in modem life, that communities must either provide or accept 
leadership, and that education is basic to participation in constructive 
recreation. 

The general educator often philosophizes about a %vider use of the 
school plant and an identity between the school and community. Prog- 
ress in public school administration is spotty in this direction. In the 
area of recreation the situation is chaotic. It is not xmusual to find 
public funds wasted because two community groups compete in 
recreation for the same purposes. It is not uncommon to find one set 
of recreational facilities constructed, equipped, and staffed for school 
children and another series of facilities prepared for non-school per- 
sons of the same community. In some respects the Federal Govern- 
ment has added to the confusion. Recreation organized and conducted 
outside local control loses the opportunity to foster local responsibility 

and so weakens the democratic tradiHon. , , 

Recreation is a communily problem; it cannot be solved by remote 
control of the needs and interests of people. Group action at the local 
level is necessary to provide facilffles and leadership. The organiza- 
tion of leisure is possible only on this basis of community interest and 
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cooperation. The most important communal unit is the family and 
opportunity for family recreation is also a community problem. This 
proper emphasis upon the local group is even more apparent when 
the leisure and work life of the whole community is concerned. Hours 
of work, location of shops, and housing conditions bear sharply upon 
the uses of leisure, and hence must be considered along with other 
community problems such as play areas, gardens, woods and fields, 
streams and lakes, theaters, athletic clubs, schools, libraries, and otlier 
recreational features. 


The Condnued Search for the Democratic Way 
Over the years the search for democratic principles and their ap- 
phmtiom to American life has continued. At times, interest in the 
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8. Intemret Jefferson’s phrase, “an men are created equal” in terms of Isio- 
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38. Would you approve the appointment of a famous athlete to be head of 
phracal education in the army or nivy? Explain your answer. 

39- Why should physical educaUon oppose fascism in American life? Why 
stould it oppose communisin? How do these two ideologies apnear to be 
identical? ® " 


should be the responsibility of edu* 


40. Discuss the proposal that 
cation. 

41. Wat do you M o( He suggestion that the federal govcnunent should 
be responsible for recreation? 
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Physical Education in a 
Democracy — Economic 
Concepts 


Luxury is clearly not a novelty; the satirists of ancient 
Bomc had it as their subject matter. But materia] com- 
fort and physical indulgence have probably never 
before been available to so many nor have they been 
before to so many a predominant obsession. Even in a 
palace, said Afarcus Aureh’us, it u possible to live 
well. But, as the ancient sage pointed ou^ it required 
a special effort under the circumstances, 

Edman. 

Prestige is by no means always conveyed by economic 
success; the quest for gain may at times bring reproof, 
and many of the positioas that carry the highest status 
are bestowed on those who have removed themselves 
from the current economic competition. Nevertheless, 
the mainspring of the cultiual institution of prestige- 
seeking seems intimately related to die quest for gain. 

Murphy. 
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The Economy of Primitive Life 

There is an accumulated body of evidence to indicate that man has 
lived on the earth at least 500,000 years. This half million years has 
seen little change, until recenUy, in mans manner of life, in liis habits, 
Md men in man himself. In his earliest period, characterized chiefly 
by the traits and reactions of an animal, the brain size was slightly 
less, the jaw was somewhat heavier, and the position of tlie heel bone 
Md fte shape of the little toe were somewhat different. From the 
LroMagnon mim, a savage by modem standards, who Uved 50,000 
>cars ago to the product of twentieth-ccntuty civilization, the evi- 
enm mdieatm htlle, if any, change in physical or mental resources. 
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man \vitli calamities that came upon the group without knowledge of 
tlieir causes and without knowing what to do. 

Life was hard. Those who lived and survived to reproduce their 
kind were tlie strongest, the fittest The death rate was appalling, as 
judged by modem standards; in some cases the defective were de> 
strayed without compunction, m others they were allowed to live out 
their miserable e-visfence and to propagate their kind. It would prob- 
ably liave been impossible to find any representatives of a tribe who 
could run as fast, jump as far, and throiv as accurately as the members 
of the American Olympic team of any period since the revival of the 
Olympic games. Altogether primitive life offers nothing that one would 
wish to go back to, because its best elements, such as outdoor life, are 
possible in modem civilizatioa to an increasing degree, as its joys and 
values become known. 

The Economy of Modem Industrial life 
The beginnings of civilization are marked by the triumph of man 
over the world of nature. Thousands of years passed be^veen the in- 
vention of a wheel for drawing heavy loads and the printing press 
tliat made possible a continuous and easy record of man's accom- 
plishments. To the middle of the nineteenth century, generation after 
generation has lived in a simple, agricultural environment with only 
a few cities that attracted the mer^ants and the ruling classes. The 
masses lived upon the land. In a remarkably short period of time, a 
few minutes in the life of the race, great numbers have been taken 
into sedentary occupations, collected into shops, stores, and business 
houses, forced by economic consideration to cluster in large groups in 
one locality- 

Modem industrial life is primarily city life. The majority of people 
in the United States are living in urban communities. Great numbers 
of the American people, whose ancestors engaged in outdoor life or in 
work calling for muscular effort, are now indoors, and working day 
after day \rithout enough e.xercise to put them into a perspiratioa. 

The items in this industrializarion are well known: the change from 
hand to machine work, from man power to steam, from borne work to 
factory work, division of labor, aggregation of workers, women and 
childrL in industry. There are other items that grow out of the com- 
plex industrial picture such as serious problems of government, safety 
hazards incident to large aggregations of people in small space, and 
elaborate services demanded by the conditions that are created. 
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la spite of the many human advantages the city affords, its disad- 
vantages are tremendous. The dly magnifies the hazards of human 
existence; by concentrating them in small areas, it exaggerates a pic- 
ture that in simple communiUes Nature softens and smoothes away. 
To meet the persistent problems of mass aggregations and the services 
mat conditions demand, complex governmental organizadons appear. 
Tlius, government in at least one of its several forms (municipal, totvn 
or tounship, county, state, federal) impinges upon the health, safety, 
cducauon recreation, employment, and welfare of citizens. The ex- 
pans.on of government and the increase in its functions do not neces- 
sanly gwo to die community the things it needs and wants; such 
semce depend upon tlte political forces controlling government. 
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Immigration and Ideas 

Between, 1840 and 1860 the population of the United States in- 
creased naturally, but at the same time enormous numbers were added 
to the population by immigration. The years of 1845 and 1855 were 
marked by great waves of European immigration, consisting chiefly 
of Irish, Germans, and English. Of these groups, the Irish settled 
chiefly in the cities of the Atlantic seaboard; the Germans and Eng- 
lish moved into the rural districts of the Middle West By 1850 some- 
thing over two million immi^nnts had come to the new world; in ten 
years more the total was considerably over four million. 

This tremendous immigration up to the middle of 1914 brought 
many diverse elements. Unused to a demociatic form of government, 
and retaining, as might be expected, the customs and traditions of the 
motherland, they frequently formed incongruous communities in 
America. Instead of a melting pot and ready assimilation, there arose 
‘Tittle Italy," "A New \Vorld Bohemia,* "German Cities,* and other 
evidences of a transplanted people. 

Many in these groups cast off their old-world allegiances and be- 
came both in war and in peace full citizens of the nation. All retained, 
in minor ways, the customs and viewpoints of their origiD. Conse- 
quently we find educational practice in certain communities colored 
by the procedures of foreign schools, and particularly is this true in 
physical education. The native bora in the United States had been so 
busy with transportation, Indian fighting, the emigration to the West, 
that little time or attention was given to the physical education of the 
people Consequently, immigrants from nations that had national 
systems of gymnastics not only furnished early leaders, but formed 
the nucleus around which gymnastic organizations were to cluster. 

Physical education should evolve an American program sensitive to 
American needs and American aspirations. 

Physical education is properly concerned with educating atizens 
of the American democracy. Its program should not only meet phys- 
iological needs of the individual but also reflect his cultural aspira- 
tiom It never occurred to the Germans and Swedes who had ex- 
perienced in Europe highly developed systems of physical education 
diat the aims and purposes, methods and materials of European 
les would be quite unsuited to the citizens of a new world democ- 
rac • that die values considered important in the training of the sub- 
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ject of a king might be quite out of place in tlie education of the 
citizens of a republic. 

Since German and Swedish gymnastic systems are not prominent in 
the United States at the present time, it might be inferred that this 
principle was of little practical importance. On the contrary, it needs 
to be continually affirmed. Not many years ago, a strong effort was 
made to import a Danish system of gymnastics. Recent efforts to 
develop a fitness program based on tests made of Swiss children 
illustrates the need for a careful evaluation of foreign programs. 

Physical education should give its full support to wise national 
measures that prevent weakening of the American population. 

From time to time various proposals arise that claim national value. 
They need to be examined. The data* on alien and native-born regis- 
trants suggest that physical education should support the present 
policy of restricted immigration. But measures are not necessarily wise 
because they have national sponsorship. Tlie parade of finely de- 
veloped youth that passed from the palestra into Greek life rested on 
a slave population. Greek infants without promise for the state 
perished from planned exposure on Hellenic hillsides. 
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every evidence of human degeneration. With characteristic German 
thorouglmess, the Germans set to work to strengthen the biological 
fiber of tlieir youth. Science was enlisted with its knowiedge; com- 
petence and experience were utilized. 

They put young men into labor camps and while weaving around 
their procedure much foolish talk about racial purity, they carried out 
tlie simple process of having all young males engage in manual work 
out of doors. They set up standards of personal hygiene and inculcated 
attitudes of self-denial, self-discipline, and cooperative effort toward 
a greater Germany. We in the United States do and ought to disagree 
sharply with the final purpose of this devoted effort, wth the cruelties, 
vile obscenities, and vicious crimes of the Nazi regime, but we should 
not be so stupid as to condemn everything achieved under the Nazi 
dictatorship nor so uninformed as to believe that we too must be ruth- 
less, dictatorial, and imperialistic in order to build the biological re- 
sources of American life. 

Urbanization of Society 

The shift of population from rural areas to urban centers is one of 
the striking social phenomena in America since 1830 on. While this 
movement is social in its character, it is economic in causation. Gregar- 
iousness accounts in part for the shift but the main factors are the 
econoim'cs of the factory system and transportation. The discovery of 
gold in California, and the consequent rush to the West in 1849, 
slowed do\vn th i 5 flight from the land in the decade 1850-1860. The 
Civil War, in 1860-1864, further inlemipled it, but by 1880 the move- 
ment was rapidly imder ^vay. In the decade 1930-1940, a period of 
great economic depression, &e shift stops. The rural and urban per- 
centages remain about the same, although when the rural is broken 
down into farm and nonfarm populah'on, the farm shows an actual 
decrease in 1940 as compared Avith 1930. The nonfarm population in- 
cludes those living in villages and suburbs. Over the next ten years, 
hou’ever, the rural population actually declined while the urban 
proportion increased markedly (Table 2), 

This movement of the population to cities has taken the ambitious, 
the ones with initiative and courage. It has frequently left the rural 
community depleted of enterprising and capable folk. In recent years 
there are distinct signs of movement in an opposite direction. New 
York City has lost many of its crowded millions to suburbs and rural 
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physical acdviUes wliich they will be disposed to continue after school 
days are over. There is no other effective way. 

Since developmental defects are prevalent among urban and rural 
youth, physical education should support preventive and curative 
programs of health service in schools. 

Physical education has no direct responsibility for the prevention 
01 correction o£ the major defects that occur in children and youth. 
Indirectly, through tlie development of vigorous organic functions, it 
may have a salutary effect in the prevention of certain abnormalities, 
but direct claims are not warranted. Since it is interested in the nofmal 
^ovvth and development of children and youth, it should give support 
to those medical and dental agencies that are directly concerned. To 
be prepared to give such support, it is important to know the facts 
about defecte occurring in. children and youth. 

A distinctive feature of the defects in children and youth is the 
consistent picture over a number of years. Ordinarily, data that are 
fifteen years old are not significant at the present time but their con- 
sistency over the years reflects the failure to prevent their occurrence. 
Moreover, uncorrecled defects in dementary children are likely to be 
the causes of rejection for military service ten to fifteen years later. It 
is important to understand this relationship and to examine the record 
of the past as well as that of more recent years. 

The close correspondence over the years is shown by the tabulation 
of recorded defects reported by the Medical Inspection Bureau of 
New York State and that of the Philadelphia Schools, the former in 
1928-29 and the latter in 1945-46, as shown in Table 3. 

The data in Table 3 show that in a large city school system the 
percentage of defects among school children were almost identical 
with dxat shown in New York Slate seventeen years before. The dis- 
tressing fact is evident from many communities; we are not correcting 
the remediable defects of school children. 

For more than thirty years studies and surveys have shown high 
percentages of children with remediable defects. The most common 
physical defect in school children is carious teeth; this condition is 
due largely to faulty nutrition in the early years of life. Children witli 
unsatisfactory diets wiU show from 5 to 24 per cent more dental 
defects than children with satisfactory diets. 

The purpose of physical education to give support to health pro- 
grams in schools sWd be widely accepted. It is a recognition that 
all aspects of public education have interrelationships. It is an ex- 
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TABLE 3. PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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leadership, and responsibility. It furnished unique physical activities 
in the work and play life of the child. The modem bungalow, with its 
narrow strip of lawn and baclqrard sufficient only for a clothesline and 
ash can, and the modem apartment house of the cities, are products 
of a kind of adult organization of society for economic gain through 
industry in shops and factories. They fail to provide the kind of oppor- 
tunities required for the proper development of children. In less than 
one hundred and fifty years we have explored and exploited our 
natural resomces, we have tilled and reclaimed the soil, we have 
stretched in aU directions over 30,000 miles of railroads, we have built 
great cities, and housed there the teeming millions; we have recently 
men a world position in international trade and international bank- 
biologic nature that has marked man for probably at least 
50.000 years js not to be changed in one hundred and fifty years. The 
demands of the organism for developmental physical activity persist, 
reinforce the need for physical 
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Meclianization of Labor 

Some youths iu some places ia the world today grow into vigorous 
maturity \vithout ever experiencing instruction in physical education. 
This happens in the Andes of South America, in China, in the Philip- 
pine, and in many parts of Africa. It happens also in some of the 
remote regions of the United States. These young people climb moun- 
tains, tend stock, and work with their hani using axe, shovel, loom, 
and other simple tools. But the vast majority of young people in the 
United States grow into adulthood without ever learning how to saving 
an axe or to thread a loom. A mechanical saw is used to fell trees, 
weave cloth, and machines dig ditches, plow, cultivate, and harvest 
the crops. 

Physical education should provide childhood and youth tvUh suf^ 
ficient motor activity to insure development of vital organs. 

In general, physical education should compnse vigorous activities. 
Under certain conditions quiet activities are desirable but these will 
not provide for the development of the vital organs. Calisthenic exer- 
cises performed in the classroom are worth little more than a change 
from sitting still. Such physical education should be abandoned for 
more vigorous and functional movements. 

The selection of games is very important Games in winch one child 
runs while the rest stand still are poor means for development of 
vitality. 

In high school programs, change of clothing is desirable and 
showers are needed. In these years the strenuousness of the program 
is stepped up; eveiy period should be vigorous enough to require a 
shower at the end. The size of classes often determines the kinds of 
activities that can be used. Classes should be small enough to permit 
the use of vigorous activities in which instruction can be given. 

Mass Production 

The genius of American industry is mass production of goods. The 
ability to produce has increased wealth and raised the standard of 
living but these fine gains are accompam’ed by certain attitudes and 
ideaS that impair the happiness and welfare of men. 

The present American culture, developing rapidly out of a pioneer 
civilization is frequently characterized by the foreign visitor as exces- 
sively devoted to work and the attainment of wealth. Tlie good Ameri- 
can Me apparently is tlie very busy life in achieving a competence. 
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Morals, which are properly concerned with health, eflBciency, and 
happiness, conflict basically wiUi a culture concerned with wealth. 
The average American’s notion of work is thoroughly degenerate. The 
theory of man’s essential laziness except under the lash of necessity 
led to the fiction of tlie economic man described by the pohdcal 
economy of the nineteenth century, and Alexander Hamilton’s notion 
of state building led to our present mood. The doctrines of modem 
business lead not to happiness but to more factories, not to beauty 
and efficiency but to more mills, not to health but to more wheat 
and cotton. What do we do with the money made from the manu- 
facture of automobiles? Build more factories to make more automo- 
bile. The achievements of business are lauded as signs of progress 
and the success of financial enterprise is set up as a goal for youth to 
^ at, while the increase in nervous and mental diseases cries aloud 
aat o,^ concepts of work and wealth confnse valoes. A supremo value 
m contemporary American culture is making a living, but the supreme 

moral achievement of man is living. ^ 
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fails to offer opportunity for selto^ression and self-realization in the 
activity itself. It is to be regretted that the joy in work which Ameri' 
can craftsmen e^erienced two geoCTations ago is not possible today.^ 
Today, too frequently, the indtistrial worker in shop and factory works 
only for the monetary return and as soon as he is free from the de- 
mands of the schedule he is eager to get away and then for him, if 
possible, comes the chance to do somediing that provides satisfaction. 
He works to cam money ivith the hope that in some way be caa buy 
happiness. He has never had a philosophy to help him understand 
that happiness cannot be bought for like beauty it comes from within 
and cannot be acquired from withouL Stevenson is reported to have 
said, “One may travel over the whole world in the search for beauty 
and never find it unless he has it \vith him in his heart.” Beauty and 
happiness are alike in this respect. Thus the happiness that the in- 
dustrial worker finds is likely to be the land catered to by professional 
and commercialized forms of recreation, and these, too frequently, 
have been associated with diaracteristic and lewd forms of vice. 

To speak of joy of work when the whole process calling for imagina- 
tion and creative impulse is the repetitive task of placing nuts on bolts, 
or throwing levers, or stacking trays, or ^vatcl^ng for a thread to break 
in the rapid and phantasmagoric evolutions of a te.vlile machine, is 
to call for that species of unbelief that greeted Dr. Eliot’s address on 
the rights, duties, and privileges of the manual laborer. Cabot’s anal- 
ysis of the main features of this problem indicates dearly that the 
work of the industrial worker is lacking in those qualities so essential 
for self-expression and self-realization. 

Although recreation has health benefits to bestow upon those who 
share activity in its wholesome forms, it is important to develop posi- 
tive and constructive approaches to play for its o^vn sake. 'The relation 
that now exists between work and recreation is such that workers 
regard their occupations as necessary means of earning a living and 
their recreations as desirable or necessary so that the main business 
of life—namely work-may be pursued. Work and play constitute an 
antithesis for these persons. Truly creative people do not distinguish 
between work and play, however. Work ought to have some of the 
joy that it once enjoyed and play ought to be strengthening and re- 
creating. In an international congress, one committee considering the 
problem reported as follows: 

* Geo&ey Gorer, Amencan Feople. W, W. Kortoo and Co., New York, 

1949, p. 147. 
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For the attaining of this end a complete reordering of working conditions as 
weU as of recreation activities is necessary. Accordingly, every opportunity must 
be cultivated whereby the masses of the people may be restored to a vital con- 
tact with nature, not in the sense of weak and maudlin sentiment, but m me 
sense of a vital struggle wth the eternally destnictive and eternally creative forces 
of nature. The promotion and cultivation of genuine folk-art is one of the most 
important means to the realization of this aim.* 

This emphasis upon joy and satisfaction is certainly no plea lor fun 
and pleasure as the ends of life or the objects of education. Nor should 
it give support to the practice, often seen in schools, of judging an ac- 
tivity by die sole criterion of enjoyment. Joy is the normal by-product 
of certain kinds of experience, the underlying purposes of which 
could be growth in the development of an excellent person, or mastery 
of significant skills, or expansion of enriching interests and superior 
appredations. Too often such worthy ends are smothered by the sad 
and depressing atmosphere of a stu% morality when in fact such 
goals can be sought and achieved gaily and with accompanying joy 
and satisfaction. 

Women in Industry 

Women have always assisted in the work of the home and, even 
when home industries flourished, they played a responsible part in the 
production of goods. While some aspects of such home labor are not 
commendable, since time immemorial spinning and weaving, and the 
fashioning of garments had been the peculiar task of die housewife. 
The advent of the factory system changed all that in most homes, and 
in the textile industry the women and children followed into the fac- 
tory. Child labor and employment of women in industry have since 
been tremendous social problems, because the effects of factory life 
on these individuals have been especially harmful. In some industries, 
notably in the manufacture of cotton goods, hosiery, hats, caps, gloves, 
m ill i n ery, umbrellas, in the canneries, in textile factories, the women 
outnumber die men. The number of women in industry, however, has 
fluctuated. With the advent of the first World War, and the call to 
military service of the able-bodied men, the women were naturally 
drawn into munition making and associated activities. During the de- 
pression the number decreased, but during World War 11 the number 
of women in war plants and other industrial enterprises exceeded all 
previous figures. 

Strange as it may seem, efforts to protect women in industry are 
met by opposition from groups of women who are so interested in the 

* World Congresj for Leisure Hme and Bccreatlon, Hamburg, July, 1938, p. 40. 
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principle of “equal rights” that th^ are willing to sacrifice their sex 
to establish a principle which makes the results of “equal” labor un- 
equal. 

The labor of certain women in industry impairs their procreative 
functions, and is distinctly dysgenic, opposed to all the biologic and 
social values of real significance to physical education. In general, it 
is distincUy bad for the race, although the experience of certain 
women may be cited to the contrary. 

Programs of recreation are being developed by the labor unions, 
and naturally motor acUvities play a large part in the programs. The 
TntPrT,at;nn.il Ladies’ Garment Workers Union sponsors dasses nr 
dramatics, athletics, dancing, and gymnastics. The future ot 

this movement is very promising. , , .t -77 • 
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strength developed in swimming, hockey, skating, and tennis is not 
only far preferable in type for girls and women than the strength 
acquired in weight lifting but also more efficient and enduring.* 

Transportation 

An economic development x>f far-reaching importance for physical 
education is motor transportatioiL The automobile has profoundly 
ch^ged the usual experiences of growing youth. Before the automo- 
bUe, most children walked several miles to and from school every 
school day, ran errands for the home, and secured in their daily chores 
a large amount of physical activity. 

To^y, children go to school either in the home car or on the school 
bus. The grea.t danger to young children on the streets and highway 
lusbfirf the use of the school bus. It should be noted, however, 
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raising of bams and houses were occasions for neighbors to gather 
together to sing songs, dance, and engage in sports. Our modem world 
shrieks in a thousand ways for answers to the pressing problems of an 
industrial age; the usual proposal for modem man s boredom is some 
commercial amusement that he can look at but barely tolerate. ^VhiIe 
his problems in the area of self-expression arise out of the economic 
forces that play upon him, his basic needs are human. Listen to a 
portion .of a letter written to the “Atlantic Monthly : 


Each and every morning, after an early and hurried breaifast. dimng which 
takes place a hectic discussion relative to the most satisfactoty methods of tra^ 
portation to our respective destinations, I condude to walk (or nm) to the 
station while the children are motored in great haste to another stahon or direct 
to private schools. I take a seat in a train beside another business and apPfar 
asWy, important, and convendonal as possible while I read themowm^ 
paper. It i, ,-i&l that I tan. eagerly to the SnaoceJ pap, beeao« erei^y^ 
SoL I am then submerged in a seething maa el Emnm protoplasms nkch 
presently scatters to every coneeivable comer of this North Amencan city. And 

hff dosrsteam-heated office roy day Is given over to frantic pursnils 
involve thf dlSn of letters, telephoning, calcnlabons. and ^n»ons, Both 
mvoive me mciaaw . .l. {« constant, the movement continual— and 

^thto the office £ day^ routine is over. I rush home- 

the fight eternal. f ° , telephone that I am to entrain and 

^%y another route, igvmg ^ 

mnSfto°be^ecti'bt % «-ife or someonf. Ftoally I reach home. I ^ tired, 
comer to be coUectM oy / j m be agreeable. Casual comcr- 

ne^us, depict^ JJS&my the family. I am useless, a burden, a poor 
sation Irritates me. My icktail or both rerislfy me for a time, bul 

investment Sometimes together and go to to dinner, resorting 

usually, 1 . 1 th peat effort I i, ^8^, ^ , b„ef one. If 

to neither. If le ‘='“^8 ^^aKon or irild Mcitemcnt And, to cither 

we go out 1 pray ^ bulging with dusty boohs, my musi^ tosliu- 

case. tomormw I pay My h°toe g my garden Ir fuU 

rd'ae tImSres oome^ aSd go before I know it The world is loo much 

with us. . i. • 

e . A_ 'ire stored, his pen writes no sonnets, nis 

His musical ^ g g„„.l yoom there, and ho never 

SLh rating. How could this man be satisBed with 
sfrioe consistently to promote the idea 

tlua ptoy belongs in living in onr modem world. 

eduton must become even more interested than it has 
physical edumoo ^ ^ connetion about 

been m P ^ opposed to work, but it wishes to place 

the importanM „„iy one 

work m proper i 
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aspect of living. It believes that such orientation will help to make 
work lose something of that quality that for many leads to drudgery. 
At all events, it is skeptical of the present mood that drives people to 
industrial, business, and commercial aflfairs, so preoccupied with the 
production of wealth that they have neither time nor temper to enjoy 
those things which are the sole reasons for acquiring riches. 

It is apparent tliat the ideal of devotion to work must be altered 
and enriched by placing alongside another ideal although it may con- 
thct with the development of the first This other ideal would state 
^at play belongs in the good life, that it requires no apologies from 
Its followers, that its justifications are rooted deep in the basic nature 
of manhmd and buttressed by the kind of world in which man lives 


Leisure Time 

development of the in- 
The fo^L fa fabtte time for aU persons, 

^e fo^.hour work week frees millions of persons to eneaee in 

tSSlTSr ir*" »■ p J ,.3 JS 

fH: 

hntet 

a:quir(! skill in aclivities that canUinf mdividmds to 

The imperative necessity of viL^ T 
with somelliinir more tli-f i Physical education as concerned 
gram. 

with tlie whole of life with all ki education must deal 

this old and cvcr-prc;rnfnnl ^ 

environment and of the envi* ^ Jt^^tment of the individual to the 
pear that .here ar: ntrpXTttmnh'i “P' 

the profession. One is the immmli'itn ^ at once bearing upon 

to have some contrihution to tmV ■ ^^^*hng of the activity program 
.ion and airordi„rcppo«unife foT hTf’r® fa™rd%eSea. 

P'mary or perspiratory or poshrml aetiv^l'ri taTtyfcr^th^t- 
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pose of helping to mahe effective the purpose of general education in 
terms of abundant living. The other aspect concerns the intimate 
blending of the school and community programs of recreation. Phys- 
ical education must give its active and thoroughgoing support to the 
efforts to enrich the community facilities for leisure time uses. On the 
side ,of adult recreation, tliis means athletic fields, recreation centers, 
evening gymnasiums, tennis courts, golf courses, facilities for hildng, 
swimming, camping, and all other things which make for an abundant 
life. It would mean more than that. It would mean opportunities for 
the extension of ones personal experience, opportunities for learnmg, 
in night schools, extension courses, and the whole gamut of adult 
education. It would mean opportunities for participation m and wit- 
nessing dramatics, musical contests, modem dance, and the whole 
range of allied movements. 

It is, perhaps, not extravagant to say that the hunp for more abun- 
dant life, richer and fuUer living, is opposed to the present >dea of 
work that so widely prevails. Not that it is adverse to behevmg m 
:™rk,tJ rX i/resists mightily die idea of work to so ^ver- 

J. . -i-- “ !"<*•■ 

new mood for play an hands to 

“s'a mysterious significance. They hope to get social good by 
Sng people out and like die poet who wrote. 

If goodness lead him not. yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 

they hope greedy from development of an attitude of 

What seems ^>”0 ^ seriously. "Life is real 

good humor, an on hut the seriousness of life is often 

and life is and dullness of groivn-ups who mistake Me 

nothing but the rdjP^^ indigestion for dignity and bearmg. The 


nothing 
for seriousness 


and t 


j-H-nn weiahs heavily upon our emotional natures and 

Puritanic tradiUO ef us. 

presses down tne g** / 
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Those who are proposing enriched curricula in the schools and 
improved opportunities for recreation, on the other hand, wish life to 
be rich and full now, full of meaning now, abundant now, beautiful 
now. They are quite opposed to the doctrine that one should live a 
poor and mean life now so that in the future he may live a rich and full 
life. The old idea that one should work hard now so that he may enjoy 
the good things of life later is both hoary and venerable, but it is also 
a hoax -npon life as shovm by the thousands that have so lived. The 
newer view says in effect, **The only way to have abundant life in the 
future is to live abundantly now. The only way to enjoy beauty to- 
morrow is to enjoy beauty today. The only way to live at your fullest 
and best tomorrow, is to live that way today." 

Part of our difficulty is due to our fear of play. We have been told 
since die early days of childhood not to let the golden moments slip 
by when it would liave been the part of wisdom to understand, as 
Barrie suggests, that they are golden only when we let them slip. 
Without becoming lazy loafers we might learn that it is the slipping 
which makes them golden. 

An episode of home front during World War II illustrates 
sliarply the notion of peoples that play is a kind of trifling, not to be 
considered when serious affairs are at hand. The appointment of a 
young dancer to the Office of Civilian Defense provoked a storm of 
criticism. Doubtless, some of the crib'es were inspired by political 
considerations, some were concerned with the desire to define more 
narrowly the function of civilian defense, but all showed a lack of 
understanding of the place of play in the life of a nation. Some persons 
seem unable to distinguish between the careless indifference of a 
Nero, fiddling while Rome bums, and wholesome play and dance in 
America wliile a small group of very gallant men fight for life in 
Bataan. Tlie fear of play runs so deep in our culture that morale, like 
morals, is supposed to develop through the workings of an inner con- 
science and quite apart from the consistent realities of human ex- 
perienco— tlie everyday acUons and reacUons through which people 


Safety 

Tlie iiazards of modem life arc so great tliat interest in safety edu- 
caUon has grmvm enormously, and efforts to reduce accidents have 
affected markedly school curricula and procedures. Classes in the use 
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of the automobile are now standard practice in city schools and safety 
instruction is often included in health courses. Safe^ in physical edu- 
cation classes is important; several suggestions are appropriate. 

Physical education should teach safety techniques. 

Work that involves lifting, carrying, climbing, and judging the 
speed of moving objects is performed more efficiently by those who 
have learned in childhood proper motor coordinations. Correct move- 
ments in climbing stairs, in lifting weights, in opening windows, and 
in many other motor skills are indeed safety measures. Children should 
leam ho^v to fall safely, how to jump and guard against injury, how 
to maintain balance, and how to judge the speed of moving objects. 

Physical education, by instruction and supervision, should prevent 
needless accidents. 

Children must be taught to think in terms of safety for the in- 
dividual and for members of the group during participation in all 
motor activities. Good examples of safety procedures in the leanung 
situation occur in a stunt program in wiuch safety precautions are a 
necessary part of performance and in a softball game in which the 
method of handling the bat and the location of players waiting to bat 
can be taught 

Teachers should be alert to and aware of all that is going on in the 
entire playground group even while they are occupied with a single 
group. They must kuow what activities are being played, what 
apparatus is in use, and which supph'es are in service. If an accident 
should occur, a definite procedure should be followed, such as: 1. 
giving first aid, 2. notificadon of parent, 3. securing expert assistance 
(nurse or doctor) if necessary, and 4. reporting the facts of the ac- 
cident to the principal 

There should be as much freedom on the playground as children 
are able to use well. In general the atmosphere should be free rather 
than restrictive. In order to secure this desirable state of affairs it is 
necessary to teach three things; 1. bow to use each piece of apparatus 
safely, 2. how to follow direcdons in group participadon, and 3. how 
to cooperate in protecting others. 

Attention must be given to the condition of equipment Broken or 
faulty apparatus should be promptly repaired or removed from use 
until repairs are made. Broken chains, improperly set upright posts, 
loose horizontal bars, stumps, rocks, or hard surface beneath apparatus 
that requires a landing surface are the more common accident 
hazards. 



The Principles of Phtjsical Education 
It w essential that teachers of physical education have a proper per- 
spective of America, recognize her greatness as a nation and also her 
weaknwses. We need to knovir her liistory, understand her struggles, 
appreciate her achievements, and correct her failures. 

The \vmnmg of the West was a triumph of hardy, adventurous stock 
which tamed the wilderness. The Hrst settlers were the pioneers, who 
hunted and fished to maintain themselves while a cabin was built, a 
piece of land was cleared, and some simple agriculture started. As 
othjs came, it soon became too crowded for these daring spirits who 
needed more elbow room.” So they moved on westward to work the 
same process over ag ain , 

group deared the land for fields and crops 

n^h^is ™ “d 

Lfie’’ta oSe d ‘ ‘l' ° ”^”"rS;d“li'lpp‘^“ed^“^^ 

and adventurous experience^ust aTn'^^ >>“4 

is it all good. The Mstorian who recount fte 

pioneer stage and tlio ivinnine of the \v^ events of the 

By no moans, therefore shoidd he e ->7 tell the whole story, 

life developed it brought with n • die ominous facts that as city 
asylums, and other siais of m • *‘“P‘’^^' nBnics, reformatories, 

-ents in die mfr^h o^Uo7 ''™“ ”^“djust: 

deadened to tlie human and h- I • ®“>"“™ie influences sufficiently 

disaster, n.e nrgLTrsWlv^J“* “"'X ^ 

sands of years ™y 1, he “ ‘’7 dtrongh thou- 

liundrcd and fifty ycanr The too severely to adjust in one 

put in jeopardy^bj a n f ^''°'dd net be 

becomes increasingly more worth “"“"“u values. Unless Uving 

unl«s man retain^ ^hr^os vl t I ’ '‘“'’P'"' Isindlier, and 

lusUficd.TohavcweaUhLdnot toh^^r™™*^ S^^is are hardly 
to havo leisure and not to knot h™- to 

soc.a disaster. Ever to intemret nt “dividual and 

social word, or personal fitoiS U^Zo ““7 

to “sumo a condition that is denied 
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by history and invalidated by the experience of countless persons who 
have tried so to do. Obviously physical education must try to under- 
stand tlie profound influences of economic forces on human life and 
prepare itself to plan programs intelligently in relation to basic human 
needs. 

Such planning will consider the lack of vigor and stamina in men 
and women, tlie prevalence of crime and delinquency in youth, and 
tire tremendous increase in leisure time. In the face of these realities, 
physical education must plan for vigorous, adventurous, functional 
programs of activities. Games and sports of combat and contact type, 
contests of skill and alertness which will appeal to adventurous youth, 
and skills and interests which will cany over into leisure hours — these 
are the heart of the matter. The modern economy of the power age 
produces weakness, degeneracy, delinquency, and boredom in man 
who can be rescued from these dire results only by forms of living 
which are revitalizing, energizing, and motivating to wholesome be- 
havior. 

Without tile traditions for holidays, the siesta, and other customs 
that favor play, rest, and recreation, and with the traditions of “die 
strenuous life” that grew up in a nation engaged for generations in 
conquering a continent, it wll be necessary to carry on considerable 
educational efforts to teach and lead people in the use of leisure. 
Physical education must develop programs which will give skiil in 
activities that are capable of use in leisure time, and must assist in 
the development of attitudes toward life, ghrilymg the wholesome 
use of leisure in recreative and expr^sive forms. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOB DISCUSSION 

1. Descnbe briefly the economy of primitive life. 

2. Contrast the economy of modem industrial life with primitive life. 

3. What are the chief items that mark the industrialization of society in the 
United States? 

4. What are some of the hazards of city life? 

5. What are the ten conditions that characterize the modem economy of the 

United States? , . , . . •, ti i 

6. Why should teachers of physical educahon be mterested m problems ot 

immieration? , . . . . .l 

7. Why is it not satisfactory to import foretgo systems of gymnashes mto the 
United States for the education of American boys and girls? 

8 What is the record of alien in comparison with native-born registrants? Is 
' it the same for persons bom in this country of foreign parentage? 

9 How can the young of a race be made strong? What were Hitler s methodsi' 

’ What are the advantages and disadvantages of his methods? 

10 What is the general picture of population shifts in the United States? 
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11. Can teachers of physical education count on children engaging in a large 

amount of physical activity outside of school? , , , » c 

12. What answer would you give a fanner who wanted his boy ex^ed iroro 
physical education because he got plenty of exercise on the farm? 

13. \Vhat is sedentarianism? Why should it be a problem worth consideration 
by teachers of physical education? 

14. Is lari of physical educatfon in sdwols responsible for the large num- 
ber of young men rejected for military service? Justify your answer. 

15. \Vhat is the sig^cance to the natron as a whole of the uncorrected de- 
fects in elementary school children? 

16. ^Vhat is the nature of factory labor? 

17. Why should lund^ental sladsbe lau^t to all you&? 

18. \Vhat effect has the mechanization of labor had upon youth? 

19. \Vhat signs of organic acliw^ could you recognize in children engaged in 
vigorous games? If die players perspired, what would that indicate? What 
would rapid breathing nonnally indicate? 

20. If a period of physical education is not vigorous enough to require a 
sWwer by high school pupils, what rating would you give it? What other 
factors mi^t change your rating? 

21. What effect in eeneral have mass production methods had on American 
life? 

22. Why is it important to teach activities in which the participants find joy 
and satisfaction? 

23. How useful is souare dancing in a community? Justify your answer. 

24. ^Vby should girls develop irigorous physiques? Why should' they acquire 
interest and soils in sport and dance? 

25. Fifty years ago a boy would w-allc to school, come home to lunch, and 
cover about 6 to 8 miles a day. Now he rides to school in a bus; some- 
times in rural areas be leaves home before it is light and returns after it is 
dark. Does this raise the kind of question that teachers of physical educa- 
tion should study? 

20. Contrast a commercial amusement with a group activity in whl^ 

all participated. Would you favor a group of citizens using the gymnasium 
for folk I oandng? Would you favor a group using the auiletio field for a 
folk festival? 

27. %Vhat are the implications of the statemeol: Play belongs in the good life? 

28. If one has leisure ume does it follow that he will use it wisely? What 
controls his decision? 

29. What do you think of the attempt to make all play healthful or educa- 
tional? Should one play golf for his health? In every instance? 

30. Why is moral behavior related to the experiences of people rather than 
an expression of inner conscience? Out or what does one get inner con- 
science? 

31. What are some of the oommon accident hazards of physical education? 
Ilow may they be prevented? 

32. NVhat are the justifications for a vigorous and adventurous physical edu- 
cation? ^ •' 

^ >'®“' "^ch parents may sue school 

otEdals In accident cases occurring on school grounds? 

^ ^ education help to shape The American Way of 

33. SlwuU our leadership to the Olj-mpic Carnes be considered sufficient to 
our world relations? Explain. 
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I would set a type of tralumg which aims at the 
acquUitioa of in one or other of its socially 
valuable forms, wUdi arc innumerable, contending 
that knowledge of any kind which fails to eventuate 
in skill is, at best, half>grown, and because balf'grovvzi, 
a source of cant, claptrap, insincerity, and shallow* 
ness, more likely to disqu^ify Uic possessor of it as a 
member of society and a citizen of the world. 

Jacla. 

Paradoxical os it may seem, it is the conservative 
functions of education that arc most significant in a 
period of profound change. . . . Hie very time to 
avoid chaos in the schools is when somctliing akin to 
chaos characterizes tlic social environment. Tlic very 
time to emphasize in tlic scliools the values Uiat arc 
relatively stable and certain is when the social en- 
vironment is full of uncertainty and when standards 
arc crumbling. 

a* 


Bagley. 
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Original Nature and Custom 

The continuity of man and the society of which he is a member 
prevails. Custom and established ways of behaving powerfully shape 
and fashion individuals. At one time original nature was believed to 
consist of certain definite qualih'es which provided sole and adequate 
explanations for mans behavior. Man did thus and so because he was 
angry. Merely giving a name to these qualities, such as fear, anger, 
sexual love, gregariousness, and sympathy exemplified the purpose to 
explain beliavior in terms of their operation. To possess anger, for 
example, was sufficient explanation of any manifestation of anger. 

The continuity of the individual and the group to which he belongs 
renders such a notion impossible. Maclver stresses this relationship 
when he writes, 

. . . our environiaeat is QOt the uorld about us but rather that world, %%itb all 
its aspects, as it comes into relation to our lives. The more complex the hfe the 
more complex roust the envirooment be and the more complex the adjustment to 
this total environmeoL* 

There are, of course, elements in human nature, and psychology has 
given names to them. The names, however, are nouns that follow 
verbs. Man acts or behaves in certain ways and later the acbon is 
given a name. Why he acts or bdaaves in a particular fashion is to be 
explained not only in terms of an inherent readiness but also %vith 
respect to an ever-present world in which be lives. This emphasis, 
then, upon interaction between the individual and various influences 
in the environment is not an attempt to deny that forces exist in and 
operate through the individual, but rather to refuse to assign to them 
a supremacy in human behavior. In similar fashion, more realistic 
views regarding heredity and environment are being phrased today. 
The hereditarians who flouted and denied the observations of the 
environmentalists were met wth a corresponding denial from the 
latter of the claims proposed by the former. The “all or none” principle 
of physiology by some strange propensity of nature or by some curious 
custom, or by both, seemed to phrase an essential approach for work- 
ers in these fields. But better understanding of the problem has forced 
saner and less exclusive vie^vs. The affinnative results from both fields 
contribute to an appreciation of what is often called "the total situa- 
tion ” a continuity of man and society, an interaction, action and re- 

, p 2^j Maclver. Society- Fansr and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1937. p. 105. 
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action, between man and the forces which play upon him and to 
which he responds. 

All human behavior represents interactions between elements ot 
nature and die various forces of the environment. These elements are 
die stuff with which the individual reacts. They are real habits, real 
awarenesses, and real levels of responding, regardless of the difficulty 
in locating them in the organism or of describing all their variations. 

At birth the infant is not yet a personality. His ideas, beliefs, tastes, 
interests, and fears are not yet formed; his occupation, his economic 
and social status is still to be shaped by experience. Sorokin* compares 
him to a phonograph as follows: 

He is like a phonograph, capable of pLayiog any recori A well-constructed 
phonograph, to he sure, ^ys any record belter than a poorly constructed phono- 
graph. But what records it svill play — whether a Beethoven symphony or jazz — 
docs not depend upon the phonograph. Siimlaily a mtsots bom with a superior 
constitution may develop a better mind and play his ‘^sociocultural records" netter 
th.tn one horn with inferior hereditary endowments; but what "sodocultuxal 
records" be will play depends relatively little upon the organic or biolo^cal 
factors. 

What capacity the individual has at birth can be developed but 
what he has acquired later depends upon his experiences as well as 
upon his capacity. In the case oi the famous twins, Johnny and Jimmy, 
Johnny was bom lighter and weaker than Jimmy.® From birth, Johnny 
was encouraged in his motor activities and at die age of 7 months he 
was taller and heavier than Jimmy. 

Physical education should recognize iJwt motor activity is neucr 
merely a physical exercise; it is also a social experience. 

Whenever there is reaction and interaction between individuals the 
outcome is a change of some kind. A child bouncing a ball alone will 
show physiological reactions. When he plays catch with another he 
may have similar physiological results but to these are added a great 
number of reactions and meanings that arise out of how his playmate 
tlirows and catches and how he himself shares in the experience. 

The forces that play upon Uie liutnan materials of man are legion. 
Tliey range from the diverse physical forces of climate, geography, 
wild animals and other men to the extremely complex habits and cus- 
toms of the society in wliich he lives. Custom alone often explains be- 

V ^rokio. Sodciy, Culture, and Personality. Harper & Brothers, New 

lore, i\)t7> p. 5. 

N'cw Yojk.^ 1^3 Crouth; A SfuJy of Johnny ond Jimmy. Appleion-Centmy Co., 
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havior. When a golfer insists on counting as a stroke the movement of 
his ball that he inadvertently touches, he is manifesting the behavior 
of good sportsmen everywhere. Among such, this kind of behavior is 
socially approved and consistently maintained. Obviously, then, all 
the social elements of the experience are as much a part of what has 
happened to the individual as the contraction of his muscles and the 
circulation of his blood. 


The Persistence of Social Behaviors 

The learnings of man with respect to behavior and especially moral 
behavior are embodied in institutions. Marriage, home, and family 
hold much of human experience and, in their best forms, are distilla- 
tions and wise interpretations. Many forms of behavior, sure reflec- 
tions of established ways of acting, are generalized conventions, mores 
that operate \videly even among peoples whose institutions vary. 
These social learnings that the young acquire may be newly estab- 
lished ways of behaving or they may rest upon custom that is very 
old. Oldness rather than newness tends to prevail since customs 
change slowly. The child bom today is the offspring not only of an- 
cestors who lived in trees but also of ancestors who lived in the 
Middle Ages. In terms of present relative influence it is probably true 
that the social inheritance from the Middle Ages more intimately and 
more powerfuUy touches life as it is Kved today than the biobgical 

inheritance of tree living. . i 

Only \vith the greatest effort by mdividuals and after continuous 
experimentation by numerous persons does custom change. To break 
svith authority chaUenges society that embodies it; to flout tradition 
opposes the institution that conserves it. Thus, individual behavior 
consists either of support of the social forces which play upon man 
or of attack upon them. 'When any part.edar custom has widespread 
social approval, acceptance or rejecUon by a single individual is of 
little moment; when this single person becomes a group, or gives ex- 
pression to ideas held by many m unformed groups, then the conflict 

is real, and the outcome nnee^m. 

In any case, newborn chi^^" subject in turn to their world- 
The process is continuous. The .mntmuity of man and societ;- ?- 
evident The society mto which chddren are bom may be stable 
Uttle changed from that which then parents entered or vastly cbse.C' 
in Uttle more than a generahon. Neve^elcss, it is their werW;: 
which they have come, it is their world of which they must 
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aware, and it is their interaction with it that makes the lives that they 

must live. t t • /U 

Physical education should play a responsible part in the sluiping of 
social practices^ customs, and institutions. 

Every e.xperience of the individual has social significance. PhysicJU 
educadoo, coacemed properly, although not e.xclusively, with biologi- 
cal outcomes, is now also compelled by the continuity of man and 
society to examine anew the kind of world it offers to the young. And 
tills world is not an abstract affair but concrete experiences Nvith teach- 
ers, costumes, playgrounds, locker rooms, contests, audiences, ideals, 
fears, and many oUier items of the social field. 

Physical education should continue its efforts to make games, sports, 
and i^nce real forces in the American culture. 

The disposition to approve for children s education dull and uninter- 
esting physical drills and to disapprove games and other activities en- 
joyed by children has its roots deep in the social tradition. The preju- 
dices in these matters go back to old experiences of man in his attempts 
to escape from the drudgery of work. Man has always played and to 
some extent tlio old forms remain in drinking and carousing, gambling, 
and sex activity. Commercialization of the play interest in the past has 
produced tho saloon, various institutions for gambling, prostitution in 
the brothel or house of assignation. It is not strange, therefore, tliat 
play of dio past has left marked pri^udiccs behind, nor that even the 
play of children slwuld at times be viewed critically by those who ate 
moved to recite that life is real and life is earnest In the light of tliis 
experience it is easy to understand Uic word and temper of the “Meth- 
odist Discipline'* of 1792 outlining Uie policy at Cokesbury College 
toward play. It says. 

We protiba pUy fa die sUoogest tenns. The studcnlf shall rise at five o'clock 
witntncf and uinlcr. Tbclr iracation shaU be gardening, walking, riding and 
bathing witliout doon, and ihc carpenters', jofaers’, cabinet-makers' or turners’ 
Wfacsi >»Uiifa doors. TJio students shall be indulged fa nothing which the world 
play. Let iWs rule bo QbscI^ca with Ums vUictest necessity; for those who 
play when tlicy are j-oung wall play wIhto they arc old.* 

'TIic Puritans feared emotions, largely because emotions and reli- 
gious sin were frequently associated. Tliis anUpathy to emotions in 
general si-as felt against pkry in particular liecause all play has largo 
ctnoliotul possibillUcs. 

In these daji. play and scIf-cxprcssion arc respectable. Tlic emo- 

' Tt-i-'h LciiUtt Dijeit. Decesabei, 1033, p. 103. 
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tional life is recognized as a fact to be understood, and hence there is 
the responsibility to deal ^vith it as such. Nowhere are there greater 
problems in health or in education than in this field of the emotions, 
and yet there are certain antagonisms to physical education because of 
the play of emotions and the emphasis toward self-expression. 

These are problems for directors of physical education: How can we 
use self-expression in physical education to secure worth-while edu- 
cational results? How can the emotioas be given opportunity for ex- 
pression, and help in the development of the conscientious individu- 
alist? How can we organize activities to retain the joyousness and 
spontaneity of play without the hysteria, inefficiency, and emotionality 
which so often accompany our activities? How can we secure the 
benefits of self-expression and avoid the disadvantages? 

Fear of emotions and sense activity arises out of the curious notions 
of spirit and body which prevailed in an ascetic period of life. The 
philosophy of asceticism has long ceased to exist as an active and 
powerful force, but the ideas of a time which saw the body as base 
and the supersensual as alone worthy, are refiected today in attitudes, 
conventional standards, customs and scales of values. 

The pleasures of emotional experience and sense activity, however, 
have been identified with thrills, stimulations, and actions that have 
disregarded outcomes. They have stood therefore as evidence of dissi- 
pation and dissolute living. But if the test is to be results, then emo- 
tional activity and sense experiences are not to be condemned out of 
hand. A thing is good or bad, not by the name given to it, but by 
what flows from it 

The emotions and sense activity in games, art, song, dance, drama 
and nature may add fresh and significant me anin g to life, deepen and 
mellow the personality, mden the sympathies and understandings.® 

The dance has long been suspect although it stems from religioi^ 
ceremony; over the years, its association with the theater has given it 
a bad name. This attitude of antagonism to dance zs so real that cer- 
tain communities in the United States do not permit dance to be 
taught in the schools— even folk dance is barred. Such restrictions ex- 
tend particularly to social dance which is clearly romantic and may 
even be erotic. But again, giving an activity a n^e, p^tmg a label 
upon it may do serious damage to the possibihties of expenence. 
Young people will dance. ^vilI engage in romantic expression. This is 

‘Erik H. Erick^n. Childhood and Society. W. W. Norton and Co.. New York, 
1930, p. 185. 
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mevitable. The school might, with a wisdom quite beyond usual ex* 
pectation, recognize this fact and provide that kind of opportuni^ and 
leadership which educational and social understanding ought to give. 

Such opportumty and leadership will need to consider some very 
real aspects of American life. Some may be listed here: the limitations 
of space in city life; the loss in effective opportunity for physical work, 
and the lack of intelligent substitution of other comparable activities; 
the need for education in use of leisure time; recognition of the growth 
and developmental needs of children; interpretation in programs and 
methods of the worAy, deeply ingrained traits of the people; direction 
of physical education in relation to recreational opportimities* im- 
provemat of facilities for recreation of the active, participating kind; 
onentation of the aims and objectives of physical education to express 
the best social customs of the day in the light of legitimate near and 
remote aspirations; and development of the program of activities to 
r^ect good rnanners. to foster wholesome character and to 
vigorous and dynamic individuals. 

eduoationjtauld rminlcm the moral significance of play. 
The old proverb, “Ibe devil Birds work for idle hLi to do,” p^^es 
b eSdof "S^-tost play, leisure, and loafiug. It glorifies work but 
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lem. He writes, ^ conuuent upon this prob- 

ofua have ^ ® censorious e>e, they 
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cnmmating by direct inspection between unwholesome stimulations and invalua- 
ble excunions into appreciaUve enhancement of life. Their difference Ues in the 
way they work, the careers to which they commit us.^ 

Physiccd education should continue to enlarge the concept of what 
it means to be an educated person. 

The most consistently hostile influence to physical education is the 
general educator devoted to the traditional school, its purposes and 
established curricula. Although he gives a superficial lip service to the 
objectives announced by his own colleagues, such as health, worthy 
use of leisure, and recreation, he is supinely indifferent to changes in 
the school curriculum by which the persistent problems of today can 
be solved. He cares nothing about stamina, strength, endurance, vital- 
ity, and physical courage; delinquency is to him a matter of heredity 
and the issue of leisure time is to be solved by reading and reh'gfon. 

Traditional education is antagonistic to physical education in pre- 
cisely the same way that the classics were opposed to science coming 
into the curriculum. Vested interests, institutionalism, established val- 
ues look with suspicion upon all new approaches, new goals, new ac- 
tivities. Often they support their position ^v^th the elevated and re- 
spectful regard for ancestors by observing what was good enough for 
father is good enough for son. On this basis, of course, the modem 
science of nutrition would have no contribution today, for son would 
then grow on the same diet of meal and potatoes which fed his father 
and the vitamins and minerals of the modem diet would be completely 
disregarded. 

The academician is either antagonistic to or merely condescending 
about physical education. Perhaps it may be good for ones health, but 
this perspiring vigorous activity is not to be considered beside the con- 
templation of beauty or the facile verbalizations of an alert intellect. 
Muscles are necessary, but they are not in the same categoiy with 
mind. 

And yet in spite of the strength of the forces which oppose the 
humanizing and socializing science of a raHonaUy conceived physical 
education, advances in appreciation and understanding occur. Play 
has a larger role today in the American culture, the emotions and sense 
educations draw fresh support daily ham psycholo^ and psychutr^ 
and the dance-especiaUy in modem dance-is the most wtal ^ 
found in American life. Antagonisms persist, but understandings m- 
crease. 


'Ibtd. p. 163. 
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TEe recent war may result in time in new orientations, but it is too 
early to predict what the outcome will be. Some are inclined to be- 
lieve that the colleges are slipping back into the old grooves, but others 
are optimistic about the possible influence of the veteran upon pro- 
grams and teaching. 

The continuing struggle in the field of secondary education is symp- 
tomatic of the conflict in values that runs through all of education and 
social life. Certainly, the issues are nowhere settled, and the conflict 
between an aristocratic educational philosophy and the pragmatic 
point of view persists* 

And yet, the old traditions are ^dually breaking down. The rec- 
reation movement is spreading, and games, dances, camping, and 
various recreation programs are today a real part of industry and com- 
munity groups that range from small villages and rural areas to great 
metropolitan centers. Moreover, the recreation movement; basically 
intenelated with physical education, bas formulated principles for the 
conduct of recreation that promise progress in the play life of people 
But it is not to be supposed tiiat physical education will have much 
influence in enlarging the concept of what it means to be an educated 
person unless its representatives are also broadly educated, persons 
with intellectual, artistic, and social interests as well as physical and 
emotional controls. It is persons who make a program worl^ it is per- 
sons who are the central core of any movement.* 

Neglect of Body in the American Culture 
From the fourth to the fourteenth centuries western European 
thought was dominated by the belief that the only true reality was 
spirit The supersensual dominated; that which was called body was 
base and mean, something from which escape was desirable however 
uncertain the possibility might be. This belief in spirit culminated in 
efforts to attain spiritual excellence by degradation of the body. 

Tn the Christian Church, asceticism took the form of physical de- 
basement, for the purpose of securing spiritual excellence. The un- 
wholesome lives of verminous saints became the standard. Paul and 
other teachers sought diligently to combat the tendency to cany over 
many of the ascetic taboos. Thus, except for the monks and saints, 

L. O. Katsoff. Reaction in the Collets.'’ JourruU of Hlsher Education, Tanu- 
ajy, 1947, p. 28. ■’ 

’ Jesse Feiring WiUiams. "Person* in a Plan." The Journal of Health and Phusi- 
cal Education, June, 1942, p. 349. ^ 
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there Trained the right to be married^ to own property, to engage in 
war and commercci .or to assume public office, 

^cetidsm, however, held the body in contempt. It is not, however, 
philosophic asceticism which is responsible today for neglect of body, 
because that philosophy has few foHo^vers in this Tnatt^.n^]T< ;fi r age. 
Neverdieless, the basic prejudices of that philosophy, traditional ways 
of thinking, and even habits of speech remain. Asceticism as a philos- 
ophy may be unknown or rejected, but the ascetic spirit remains. 

It remains in tie poor physiques, in the poor postures, and in the 
awkward movements of adult persons who could have been very dif- 
ferent human beings if they had L'ved in a culture that valued highly 
physique and movement Too few Americans appreciate the harmony 
that Jed AJerander Pope to ivrite of “A faultless body and a blameless 
mind.” And fewer still would understand what Edmund Spenser wrote 
in An Hymns in Honour of Beautie: 

For of the souIe the bodie fonoe doth tale. 

For soule is forme, and doth the bodie male. 

Physical education should regard its tcork as significant because it 
affords a proper emphasis upon the physical aspect of man. 

The long account of the conflict over mind and body cannot be 
given here, but it is instructive to examine the Greek view of the mat- 
ter. The achievements of the ancient Greeks in physical education lead 
us to inquire into the thinking of the Greek philosophers about this 
and related problems of physical education. Plato regarded body and 
mind as separate and disparate, and yet when he %vrote of physical 
education, he insisted that the soul was the object of gymnastics as 
well as of music. It is apparent that in Plato’s conception of education, 
body and mind are not simple opposites. For both Plato and Aristotle 
the aim of physical education was not the education of the physical 
alone but rather the development of personality qualities tluough the 
physical 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the words physical mental, 
and social are aspects of a totality, a unity, a personality. It is now 
evident; as we follow the threads of investigation and teacliing. that 
one may for puiposes of description, speak of physical effects, or men- 
tal qualities, or social values, but in reaU^ these are only aspects of 
life which is single and absolute. One cannot dissect the Iiuman body 
without violating a fundamental law. 
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Physical education should maintain its emphasis upon the physical 
as an aspect of the total unified being. 

Tlie organic evolution of man produced tlie human hand as well as 
the human brain. The former is as much mind as the latter and indeed 
the development of the hand made possible the development of the 
brain. Of course, what is called ‘'mind" represented something new in 
organic evolution.^* One need not consent to the extremer forms of the 
doctrine of emergence to accept this view; nor does respect for scien- 
tific think ing demand that one remain hostile to the concept that mind 
is not a function of the brain. Patrick says: 

It [naindl is the cb&iactcrisUc activity of a imitaiy complex of an exceedingly 
high order. It is not a function of any organ or set of organs in the body but an 
activity of the individual as a whole in interaction with his physical and social 
environment.** 

And Herrick, with convincing logic and evidence from comparative 
neurology, says we are not body and spirit Indeed, for him the nega- 
tive is not quite adequate. He writes in answer to the question ^ 
human nature body and spirit? "No, the unity of the normal person- 
ality is the most evident and incontrovertible thin g in our experience.'’” 

Moreover, this view should at once and for all time combat the 
pernicious and absurd contention that physical education is concerned 
with body-building, defect-correcting, and health-producing results 
and with these alone. Indeed, it is argued by some that physical edu- 
cation is not concerned with moral and social qualities at all, but only 
with physical ones, and that any attempt to postulate moral education 
on a games-and-play level is not only ridiculous but indeed positively 
chailatanistic. 

Although man has a social inheritance, we should not forget that the 
social environment inherits man and transforms him after its o'vn 
fashion. He may declare that he is master of his fate, but not one item 
of his language, local reli^on, or social organization “is carried in his 
germ cell. ** Mans culture provides "the raw material out of which 
the individual makes his life. If it is meager, the individual suffers; if 

** J. B. S. Haldane. The Causet of Eo<^ution. New Yort, Harnet and Brothers, 
1932, pp. 144-170. ^ 

1929^^108^' Macmilliaa Co., 

rh/ntfng iiaebine. The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1929, p, 334. ' ® 

12-S Pattema of CuUure. Houghton Mifflin Co.. Boston, 1934, pp. 
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it is rich, the individual has a chance to rise to his opportunity. ** In- 
deed, there is no way to ignore the social effect of all eq)erience. 

The emphasis upon unity increases the significance of mental and 
physical relationships. From many sources there are evidences of this. 

From Germany comes the report of a study by Dr. Hermann Pauli 
of 1400 children between the ages of 6 and 14 years who had faded 
at some time to be promoted. In each of sixteen age groups mto 
which they were divided for the study, these repeaters were found to 
be inferior in weight and height to cluldren who were nonrepeaters. 
Social study revealed that only a lew were from very poor ^ 
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correction of defects constitutes one of the most important problems 
in education.” 

According to a study of 1000 intellectually superior children made 
by Terman, “there is no shred of evidence to support tlie widespread 
opinion that, typically, the intellectually precocious child is weak, 
undersized, or nervously tmstable.” 

A study of the relation of physique of school children to their educa- 
tional achievement was recently made in the city of Manchester, 
England. Only 2 out of 83 children of good scholarship were below 
the average in physiquej while 68 out of 171 poor students, or nearly 
40 per cent, were below the average in bodily measurements. 

There is a great deal of evidence of the close relationship between 
mental and physical aspects of bodily function.^’' 

Since all fhe pertinent scientific fields support the concept of organ- 
ismic unity, it would appear that this idea would dominate educational 
practice. Such is far horn true. Schools find it difficult to change 
traditional curricula and quite impossible to take a fresh start in a De>v 
direction. Although skills in a very wide variety of forms are tremen- 
dously needed today, there is more effort in schools to produce an able 
critic of life than to produce a skilled person. Skills in speech, in large 
body movements, in manual activities, in sport, in dance, in driving 
an automobile, in climbing stairs, in carrying bags, in walking, in 
manipulating cards in games, in public spealdng, in singing, in playing 
musical instruments, and in numerotis other forms are neglected or 
partially or badly taught because, although they comprise the great 
majority of life activities, they appear to be of the body. We continue 
in a scientific world the outworn practice of an ancient age, and like 
some recently westernized Chinese, we wear the garments of the Occi- 
dent but keep our “pig-tails" under our hats. It is evident that progress 
in all education rests, in part, upon the full application in schools and 
social institutions of the doctrine of unity of mind and body. 

Physical education should identify at every opportunity the close 
relationship between the moral and the physical. 

The cultural lag in all areas of human life is a common observation 
in social science. Neglect and disrespect of the physical over many 
generations have left their imprints, not only on the physique of mod- 
em man, but also upon many of hfe attitudes. Thus, inevitably, moral 
and physical are sha^ly contrasted; the former is supposed to operate 

“Jesse Feiring Williams. Personat Hygiene Applied, 9th Ed. W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia, 19s0, pp. 107-12T. 
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in die field of conscience and sentiment, while the latter deals only 
with material affairs. And yet, some moral issues must depend for their 
solution upon such physical facts as housing fatigue, and recreational 
opportumty. Again and again, the moral decisions are not to be made 
in the unreal privacy of an unreal self,* but in close contact wtb 
politics, industry, education, and social life generally. 

It is the realization of such truths that maJce many aspects of college 
athletics of great concern to those interested in moral values. What is 
happening to the system of moral values when the athletic situation 
teaches the student to receive payment for services not rendered? 
These young men will be setting the stondards of business, politics, 
and the professions in the years ^ead. What land of leader do we get 
from a college that has made him a case of special privilege? What is 
the moral education given to amateur athletes who are taught to 
finance themselves both here and abroad out of expense accounts that 
are generously provided but meagerly reported? No, these and similar 
questions are not to be answered by conscience and sentiment but by 
a rigorous facing of the facts. 

Responsibility for Teaching Social Values 
Doubtless all persons agree that the schools have responsibilities to 
teach social values to the young. But are there certain teachers who 
are to do this? Can part of a staff be left free to concentrate upon 
perspxratfon, peristalsis, and vitaaiins? Can these special ones be free 
from responsibility for social outcomes? 

It is obvious that the responsibility is plural; no one agency and no 
one group of teachers stands alone in this vital business. The home, 
the church, the school; the example of adults; the institutions of in- 
formation and amusement; the acts of political authorities; the mer- 
chant in his store; the neighbor across the street— all the varied social 
forces of a complex industrial society have a share in what the young 
will think about human relations and how they will react to the prob- 
lems which confront them. Because of time and opportunity, all teach- 
ers should be prepared to teach social values to the young. 

Physical education should understand how social values arc iatighi. 
The most penetrating fact about the development of social values 
in school experiences is the realizatioii that In such matters one teaches 
what one is. Recognition of this fact is sometimes a painful experience, 
and the pain comes when we look at ourselves wlh tlie eyes of a 
stranger who does not know what our hopes, ideals, and aspirations 
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are but sees only our behavior. It seems almost degrading, certainly 
immodest to expose so much of our actual failure without at least a 
thin covering o£ some soft and silky raaterial like ideals. 

But the simple fact remains: lie who would teach social values must 
liimself possess them. The coach of an athletic team cannot teach 
sportsmanship if he himself lacks generosity and fairness. The teacher 
of health cannot lead pupils to face facts realistically if he himself 
rationalizes his own behavior and shows intellectual dishonesty in 
even the simple affairs of life. The teacher must be all of a piece of the 
values he would have Iiis pupils acquire. The pupil properly assumes 
that the acquisition of what the teacher recommends will be borne 
out by every test to which he puls it. If there is a real connection be- 
tween the teacher’s code and the life he lives, the pupil will be doubly 
taught, by precept and example. 

Physical education should not require that the teacher be perfect 
but only that he he sensitive to his own needs and to those of his 
pupils for achievement in personality. 

Does this emphasis upon social values mean that the teacher must 
be the perfect personality? Well, no one is. Realization by tlie teacher 
that the best of us fail at times ought to provide a sympathy, gener- 
osity, and fairness in dealing with the pupil who also fails to meet the 
standards that he, too, learns about The teacher who understands 
failure may be of more help to a pupil than he who never slips, who 
never has learned to pick himself up and, with renewed purpose, to 
push on. Boys and ^Is are looking for Nvisdom greater and stronger 
than they possess and all they have to guide them, at certain times, is 
the teacher's obvious possession of it 
The influence of example is paramount We probably never improve 
our neighbor by talking to him, but a change occurs in him when we 
show him some particular excellence which he may wish to imitate. 
The social concepts and values we have are never as fine as they might 
have been, and the great tragedy is not our low attaimnent but our 
weak effort Moreover, the importance of personal effort in either suc- 
cess or failure is veiy large. This we often fail to admit Generally we 
are willing to accept responsiblity for successful outcomes. When by 
devoted effort we achieve our desired purpose, we are sure that we 
had some share iu that. In such a moment we are unable to believe 
that the outcome was merely the inevitable result of genes or environ- 
ment When we accept responsibility for success, we cannot shed re- 
sponsibility when we faff. We cannot ^t our cake and have it too. 
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Physical education should gain increasing competence and expert- 
ness in guiding personality development. 

In the process of personally development, certain norms of man- 
agement seem weU established. The young child needs to be loved 
and to feel secure but the security be needs is bis mothers arms ratlier 
than old-age insurance. During the years of childhood and adoles- 
cence, the individual will be acquiring a sense of trust or distrust of 
those around him. But trust and confidence emerge from difficulties 
surmounted, and do not require an absence of conflict. Beware of trad- 
ing adventure for safety; adventure achieves those things that are 
worth keeping safe. Notliing is quite so disappointing in youth as fear 
and timidity. As he grows older he gains some sense of personal in- 
dependence. The desire for self-assertion needs to be guided and 
should not be destroyed. The sense of initiative and enterprise should 
be encouraged. Proposals may outrun ability and imagination may 
need to be restrained at times, but the guiding principle for die de- 
velopment of a healthy personally requires that youth should not be 
made to feel guily for having dar^ more than could be accomplished. 
Pupils should succeed in some tasks and a sense of real accomplish- 
ment should be promoted in order to avoid feelings of inferioriy. This 
does not mean that pupils should never fail but it does demand that 
failure should be understood for what it is and not be allowed to as- 
sume a place of undue prominence. The effort of some teachers to 
require that pupils be right always is destructive of that fine integrity 
which can meet both success and failure calmly and can recognize 
these two imposters for what they really are. 

To build a set of social attitudes that axe embodied in live convic- 
tions, the individual needs information that is pertinent to what he is 
doing and trying to do. He needs to know to what extent Iiis desires 
can be realized, at what cost, and to what real advantage to him. In 
the tumultuous years of adolescence, when the approval of the crowd, 
or the class, or clique seems to be more important than the advice 
of parent or teacher, how shall he know what i^onnation is pertinent? 

At what cost can he afford to break with the crowd and follow liis 
ideals? What are the advantages of going it alone, of being different? 

It is not always a simple choice between the behaWor of an intelligent 
human being and herd behavior. But stiU tlie issue of running ^vith 
the herd or being true to oneself remains. In this circumstance of try- 
ing to decide betiveen the herd and its rules and the desire of the 
individual to be true to Iiimself, there is no doubt tliat tlio principle 
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of excellence is without haw— however imperfect its attainment may 
be. If one is to leave the herd and be true to himself, his only concern 
should be the kind of self to which he is giving allegiance. If he fol- 
lows the tradition of excellence, of superior effort, rather than of mere 
novelty or uniqueness, liis future is secure. The difficulty in such a 
course should not be ignored. We do no service to youth if we give 
the impression that excellence is easily come by, that there is no cor- 
respondence between ends and means, or that words can substitute for 
deeds. Youth should know that fine character does not come easily but 
rather that the great traditions of mankind are wrought out of strug- 
gle, sacrifice, and snfEeiing. Personal efiort and not circumstance pro- 
duces the excellent man. 

Authority and Social Order 

Americans in common with certain other national groups are under- 
going a revolution with respect to tradition and authority. The most 
obvious evidence of this revolt is seen in the churchu The conflict be- 
tween those called modernists and diose known as fundamentalists is 
real, sharply drawn, and highly instructive. 

The same break with authority which marks religious circles has 
appeared in educational institutions, political parties, and labor unions. 
In education it is becoming increasingly popular to ask for facts upon 
which to base procedures. The movement has touched physical edu- 
cation too. And yet breathing exercises remain in programs. Poshiie is 
still regarded as only a matter of muscles, and many have failed to 
sense what the facts about the endocrine glands mean to physical edu- 
cation. Authority and not facts too often guide. 

The authoritarian leader maintains order, but in a democracy, also, 
social control and stability are likewise important The order ^vill be 
less marked in the latter, uniformity of response will be lacking often, 
but the hope for success in an orderly democratic society lies in being 
true to democratic ideals, in having faith in democratic processes, how- 
ever slow and halting they may be. Therefore, all educational agencies 
in a democracy should seek to promote democratic techniques, to 
achieve democratic processes in action, to foster democratic attitudes 
of shared decisions and independent judgments with responsibility for 
the eSect of diose decisions and judgments upon others. 

Physical education rejects forttwl driH ond authontarian methods 
but nevertheless it should strive to promote social order. 

Physical education in many of its activities contributes to order and 
social control through its sodaliang effects. But physical educators 
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need to remember that mere membership in a group does not insure 
group reality in a social sense; more than mere proximity is required. 
\Vhea individuals, however, possess a common purpose and are inter- 
^ted enough in that purpose to regulate their behavior in relation to 
it, then a real community or group has been bom. In that sort of group 
reality, sociability is always present 
The urge to go with your Oivn load, to stay mth your own land be- 
cause it is more salisf)^g than to go with others who are strange to 
you, and who behave difFerently from the way you behave, leads to 
social amusement, play, games, dancing, and feasting. These very ac- 
tivities tend to wden the range of ones land, and in turn foster 
friendly interest spontaneous helpfrtlaess, and a sense of solidarity, all 
of which are conducive to the maintenance of order. School principals 
Icnow the value of diis influence in die maintenance of order in the 
school, and it was precisely the recognition of this prestige of games 
that led de Coubertin to revive the Olympic games in his interest for 
world peace. 

With sociability physical education has much to do. The recreational 
activities of its program, its festivals, pageants, pantomimes, games, and 
dancing are distinctly contributive to sociability. The testimony of 
playground teachers and experts on this point is very clear. Gangs, 
sectional animosities, community quarrels have been dissipated in the 
social activities of the playground and com m un i ty center. Again in 
promoting social control in a democratic state, physical education in 
its sports and games bulks large through its emphasis upon fair play. 

When the players of a team beheve that the decisions of a referee 
are fair, when the people of a community’, state, or nation accept the 
decisions of judges and magistrates as fair and the acts of legislatures 
as j’ust and Nvise, there exists in these groups a sense of justice. The 
sense of justice is an important attitude to develop in the maintenance 
of a democratic social order. It is an intellectual j'udgment learned 
from experience. The sense of justice has its beg innin g in the early 
training of the child under standards of conduct in the home, and its 
development continues through the schools. 

The sense of fair play can be learned early; the home and school 
have no more important responsibility. The idea of fair play can be 
woven into the whole of the personality fabric. Although associated 
directly 'with games, it has imph’cations in every human relationship. 

Of course, it is admirable to see children show fairness in games, but 
the idea must become generalized, so that fairness to other persons is 
a guiding principle of individual action. It is the clear duty of all 
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teachers to help children apply the good standard of the game to 
other situations. 

In proposing an educational program for the development of de- 
mocracy in Germany, Walter Cerf stresses the sense of fairness. He 
^vrites, 

It is significant that the German language has no word for the An^o-Saxon 
term "faimess.” Fairness is a sense of justice and the rights of men even in 
fields where these rights have not been codified and where brealdng the rules 
does not bring about punishment by society- Tbe fair man voluntarily sticks to 
the rules and affeements of the game, ^ves bis adversary the same rights he 
claims for himself, shows consideration for the weak, and accepts in good spirit 
the foibles and fortes of bis teammates. Faimess brin^ about an instinctive 
appreciation of the ri^ts of men, of the sacxedness of mutual obligations, of 
justice and tolerance, and of the discipline of cooperation — all of them virtues 
oasic to democracy. Storm troopers are impossible where fairness flourishes. 

The true habitat of fairness is competitive teamwork. Sports have always had 
the function of training men in fairness. There is no reason why the method of 
competitive teamwork should not be carried over from the playground to the 
classroom.** 

As regards sense of justice, activities of physical education under 
capable leadership offer the richest opportunity in the school for edu- 
cation in forbearance, fairness, generosity, vital elements in this sense. 
What professional or occupational ^oup has, even remotely, the in- 
fluence to be exerted by the well-trained physical educator? The 
Ideals of the ministry are directed too often toward the life to come, a 
matter so complicated with legalistic and ceremonial forms that it is 
not of immediate concern for group protection and special needs. The 
ideals of business are, quite generally, maximum production of wealth 
to tlio square mile. Trade utuonism, concerned with economic rewards 
for its members, interprets social welfare, all too often, in terms of 
class warfare. The only group in the world concerned with teaching 
the basis of a sense of justice is that represented in physical education. 
In this field, under proper conditions, the teaching is continually “Play 
Fair, “He Honest," “Be Square.” Tlie gymnasium and playground are 
laboratories where these standards may continually be illustrated in 
tlic face of the instinctive impulse to personal and selfish action. 

Social Meanings in Activities 

Over the years and tlirough them, in countless generations, man has 
been played upon by two sets of forces. One comprises that complex 
group ot influences represented in inner urges that drive the in- 

“ Waller “Sponsorship of Democracy." Journal of Higher Educaiion. 

October, tO-JO, pp. 304-363. 
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dividual to engage in certain activities. The other is that highly varied 
group of agencies represented by the word “environment.” These two 
forces are commonly designated as the biologic and social inheritance 
of man. 

Wiiether in the realm of action or in the life of ideas, these forces 
ceaselessly operate. Moreover, their effects are distributed throughout 
the organism, although structure, and hence function, may be altered 
more in one area than another. 

From this point of view, then, the life of ideas and the realm of 
activities are two ways in which the individual responds to the play of 
forces upon him. In many respects, the latter is more important than 
the former because some things can be known only through activity. 
Obviously, also, experience precedes all knowledge. Indeed, under- 
standing and experience are so inlertivined that for many years the 
dictum, Learn by doing, has had wide theoretical acceptance. 

The full force of this view can be given in a simple illustration. One 
might read all that had ever been written about running, might talk 
with the best runners tliat live today, might have studied carefully 
postures of running form, but this simple activity would be essentially 
unknown in its unique and intrinsic quaUties until one ran. The 
rhythmic flow of the muscles in producing the movement, the ac- 
celerated breathing, the heightened activity of all organic functions, 
the rapid locomotion, the l^esthesia — these are the essence of the 
experience and can never be acquired vicariously. In this sense, tlien. 
one can know man only by engaging in his activities. 

The activities of man have accumulated, through the ages, highly 
complex and richly varied meanings. With respect to the biologic 
forces that have played upon him, these accumulations have uaiversal 
character. Physiology knows no national boundary lines. Running has 
ibe same effects upon the Chinese as it has upon the European, and 
the Filipino boy has the same urge to run and throw, to jump and 
climb, to hang and lift, that impels an American child to do these 
things. Costume, custom, climate, diet, religion, and other influences- 
rou^Iy classed as social-may alter the form of the running or place 
resmctions upon climbing or jumping, but throughout history the 
immemorial activities of man have appeared in some form among all 
races, in all climes, and under all conditions of life. 

Physical education should interpret its pro^^ram in ienns of significant 
ideas. 

Basically dien, physical education in its various activities represents 
in part this biologic drive to engage in movement Inevitably there 
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accrue identical effects in growth and development as individuals en- 
gage in the same or similar movements. It would be complete failure 
to understand the influences \vrought in human behavior by the play 
of social forces in man’s activities if one were to regard movement as 
of no moment outside the boundaries of kinesiology or physiology. 
Some of the less significant social forces are revealed in the walk of 
the Bedouin, the carriage of the Polynesian woman, the posture of the 
American cowboy as they reflect the direct influence of costume, or 
occupation, or both, upon their movements. More sig nifi ca n t social 
forces, however, are &ose leading to wars, to reorganizations of 
governments, to struggles for markets and raw materials, and to new 
interpretations of the relation of the individual to the state. Any 
attempt to examine the sociological foundatiDns of these days must 
take cognizant^ of the ttemendous forces now playing npon the 
biological materials of man. The effect of these upon physical educa- 
tion procedure is not always clear. Some important aspects, however, 
arc apparent 

The beliefs of peoples regarding human relations, their fears of the 
unknown, their superstidoas about the future and past, their marriage 
customs, their festival and carnival practices arc swathed in move- 
ments of dance and pantomime. The Englishman playing golf at 
Ilcpulso Bay in Hong Kong, the American teaching baseball to Igorot 
hillmcn, the Scotch promo^g curling clubs in Canada and the United 
States — all reflect more than the urge to engage in sport These effects 
are truly particular and lack the universal diaracter of biologic 
agencies. Although the realm of movement and the life of ideas are 
closely related oiganically, they have their own particular domiciles 
in the particular groups in which they arise. Biologically all men are 
brothers; socially they arc as unlike as their customs and beliefs make 
Uiem. Blood pressure draws no national boundary lines, but the mean- 
ing of a dance to different national groups or the regard of some for a 
particular sport separates men whose muscles respond to the same 
kind of nerve impulse, whose gbnds produce identical secretions, and 
whose blood flows in arteries and veins. Tlie universal character of 
man's biology and the particular quality of liis social inheritance afford 
at once a challenge and an opportunity. Fortunately, the promotion of 
international good will is not dependent upon overcoming some 
strange arrangement of nature, but solely concerned witli appreciation 
and understanding of tlie trails, needs, interests, and ideas of other 
peoples. 
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Physical education in the United States, however degenerate its 
forms may appear to its critics, is nevertheless a vital aspect of biologic 
and social life. No one can understand a nation without Jmowing com- 
petently something of its play, dramatic, dance, and sport activities. In 
all lands, however, physical education goes back, for its biologic 
origins, to common sources. This is revealed in the vast series of 
changes that culminated in man's present form and function. Ihe 
social setting, particular rather than universal in character, is far more 
recent, although still ancient A real acquaintance \vith the ideas, pur- 
poses, and procedures that have marked physical education sends 
roots of sympathy deep into the history of many peoples. It may be 
truly said that organized physical education was bom some twenty- 
three centuries ago in a civilization marked by intellect and imder- 
standing. There on the shores of the Aegean Sea it grew into a sturdy 
force to nourish the citizens of Greek Ci^ States. But its course was 
not to be one splendid series of progressive development. Fifteen 
centuries later students came from all parts of Europe to sit at the feet 
of Abelard. Physical education was forgotten in the spell of rhetoric 
and philosophy. These two periods carry their load of ideas, however. 
^Vhen we think of Athens, we think of the Parthenon, of Socrates, of 
Plato and Aristotle, and see to imagination finely educated youth 
parade from the palaestra into Creek life. AVhen we think of Abelard, 
we think of the Middle Ages, of popes and emperors fighting for 
power, of feudalism, of peasants and poverty, and nothing that hap- 
pened in Greece seems to have a place in the twelfth century in 
Europe. The fact is, of course, that a wholly different body of ideas 
swayed men's minds and what seemed vital to the guests of the 
palaestra counted for aothtog to the contemplation of those in the 
monasteries. Each age has its own values, its own bescoo lights set 
upon the hill, its own dreams and aspirations. 

Ancient Greek life and the ascetic ideal express two periods in 
human history which have colored all of western civilization. Physical 
education has felt their full influence. Other forces also have shaped its 
present state. Physical education, ranging wdely throughout the life 
of all peoples, bears the imprint of many cultures upon it The ex- 
amples of this are many. Eveiy^vhere, in all modem educahonal 
endeavors, Vittorino da Feltre Kves today in the impulse to ^ucale 
the whole child. Every gymnasium is a reflection of Nachtegall, who 
built the first one in modem times, and every set of parallel bars, no 
matter how rejected and despised today, must lift themselves some- 
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what proudly because of the defense given to them by tne great 
physiologist Du Bois-Beymond. Juvenal's famous phrase, mens sana 
in corpore sano, is only a little better knoNvn than Rousseau s aphorism, 
“The weaker the body, the more it commands; the stronger it is, the 
better it obeys.” Richard Mulcaster, working hard for little pay at the 
Merchant Taylors School in London never founded a system of 
physical education, but he with odiers like Mercurialis, Clias, Amoros, 
and Basedow helped to lift up educational endeavor from narrow con- 
cepts to larger ones. The great ones of the field, men like Guts Muths, 
Jahn, and Ling in Europe, and their fervid disciples who came to 
America are never to be forgotten. 

In actual practice the teaching of physical education in the schools 
develops the life of ideas through tbe activities carried on. There is, 
of course, real mental content in numerous motor activities. Much of 
this is technical in character, but for those interested in the promotion 
of intemationai understanding, diere will be found wide areas that 
yield appreciation of other peoples. It is not contended that teachers 
make full use of the materials available or that all teachers are com- 
petent to lead in development of appreciation and understanding of 
others. Social implications are not readily or widely taught But the 
opportunity Is inherent in the rich social background of physical edu- 
cation experience. 

Physical education should continue to transmit the rick social in- 
heritance of ideas in the folk dance. 

Many persons believe that the dance offers the most outstanding 
material for portraying the customs, traits, and interests of other 
peoples. Among these, perhaps, Havelock Ellis most adequately ex- 
presses the opinion. He writes: 

If we are indifferent to the art of dandog. we Have failed to understand not 
merely the supreme manifestations of physical life, but also the supreme syinM 
of spiritual life. . . . 

Dancing is the primitive expression alike of religion and of love ..., is in- 
timately entvrined viith all human tradition of war, of labor, of pleasure, of 
education. . . , For tbe solemn occasions of life, for bridals and for fcnerals, for 
seed-time and harsest, for war and for peace, for all these thines there were 
fitting dances." 

When CecU Sharp introduced English Country Dances in America 
and stimulated widely the iuteiest in Sword Dances and Morris 
Dances, he helped American youth to leant more than steps. And yet 
it is in the steps that one gains what verbalization can never give. In 

'^Havelock Ellis. The Dance of ZAfe. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1923, pp. 
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these days of social distress, the “Merrie Kngland” of Shakespeare 
seems strangely removed, but one who could be merry during the 
reign of Elizabeth found the secret, not in a philosophy of coUecUvism, 
nor in the harsh realities of earning a living, but, doubtless, in the 
Rigadoon or some dance where there was “set and turn single.” 

The Sword Dances of Scotland, darned years ago on the eve of 
battle, find tlieir counterparts in Ireland, and even in the far*off 
Caucasus. In the latter tlie Lezgmka is a solo dance of wild beauty. 
This sort of activity does not portray the character of a people as 
effectively as the Chumak (tlie Ukrainian Merchant), tlie Odzemok 
(tlre Slovakian Shepherd), or the Flip (the Dutch Fisherman), but, 
as in all character dances, attitudes toward life, interests and traits are 
shown. Something of the superficiality of court life and its effeminate 
and rococo character in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are 


revealed as one dances a Branle of Poitou, and then a Minuet that 
grew out of it 

The dances of love, courtship, and marriage dramatize not only sex 
but also ways of responding to romantic situations. The Daldans and 
the Vingakersdaos of Sweden, the Zalman of Czechoslovakia, the 
Polstertanz of Austria present a manner of courtship that is quite 
foreign to American custom. 

One movement outside the schools that is using dance in socializa- 
tion in America as well as in promotion of international understanding 
is the Folk Festival Council of New York. Through this agency various 
nationals are brought together to dance their own dances, to see those 
of other groups, and to mingle together. Grosse insists that it is the 
dance that socialized man. The SequidiUa of Spain, varying somewhat 
from province to province, remains nevertheless as truly national as 
tile Hungarian Czardas, tlie English Hornpipe, the Polish Obeitass, 
or the Russian Cossack dance. 


The dance, whether brought to us from Sweden, Ireland or Scot- 
land, from Russia, Hungary, or Java, has its wealth of ideas, its 
ceremonials rich with meaning its movement, music, and customs 
that tell a story of man s response to the forces that play upon him. 
Perhaps in dance more than in other activities, spectators may have 
signifi^t vicarious experience. Havelock Ellis writes: 

Even if we are not ourselves dacceis, but merely the mectators of the Amce. 
we are sbll— according to that Lippsian doctiiae of Emfubhng or "empathy, by 
Groos termed the "play of inner unitation**— which here, at all events, we nay 
accept as true— feeling ourselves in the dancer who is manifestmg and cipress- 
ing &e latent impulses of our own being." 


“ Havelock Ellis. Op. cit.. p. 60. 
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Physical education should transmU the rich social inheritance of 
ideas in sports and games. 

In sports and games the field of physical education is greatly in- 
debted to foreign sources, particularly English. But early origins are 
Greek and Roman. The athletic aspect of the four great festivals — 
the Olympic held at Olympia, the Pythia at Delphi, the Nemea in 
ArgoUs, and tlie Isthmia at Corinth — have been revived in the modem 
Olympic games, but children in the ^ades engaged in the study of 
Greek civilization may have their own Olympic games in the gym- 
nasium of the modem school; later in college years they may have a 
truly meaningftil educational experience in the contest in music, 
poetry, dance, and athletics, such as that conducted annually by the 
freshman and sophomore classes of Barnard College. 

Not even remotely, in the thoughtless opinion of some persons, are 
such experiences related to international imderstanding, but wherever 
there is a disposition to appreciate and to value dje social practices of 
other peoples, worthwhile gains in dris respect must accrue. There 
may well be some doubt about the gains for international peace that 
flow from the Olympic Games as now conducted. The arguments 
about amateur status, the intense competition in events that have to 
be decided by human judgment, have been and are likely to continue, 
in the present state of affairs, to be foci around which collect rather 
readily expressions of national pride and acts revealing international 
animosities. The hope of de Coubertio seems lost in the fierce desire 
to attain national supremacy, and the promising outcomes for the 
athletes themselves are placed io Jeopardy by the strong nationalism 
that everywhere prevails. Little can be achieved in the promotion of 
international imderstanding through these games until there is a 
change in the mood and manner in which they are conducted. Like 
other activities, however, th^ reveal national traits and characteristics. 

Physical education should recognize that camping is a potentially 
rich part of the physical education movement. 

Physical activity out-of-doors is generally preferable to activity 
indoors, and physical experience in close contact with nature is always 
better then the civilized, conventional adaptation of the same thing. 
The development of camping, as an educational experience, is a 
recognition of values in outdoor life. 

The growth of the camping movement is remarkable. There are in- 
numerable private camps in all parts of the country; many organiza- 
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lion camps, such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4 -H Clubs, and Welfare 
are every\vhere. One of the striking developments in education is the 
school camp of a public school system.” School camping has passed 
beyond the theoretical stage in California. How to use camping as an 
integral part of the school curriculum has been well-demonstrated by 
the San Diego and Long Beach public schools.** 

The objectives of camping are in full harmony with the objectives 
of physical education. They include wholesome me of leisure, recrea- 
tional skills, social adjustment, and physical experience in out-of-door 
activities. 


Human Behavior and Calamities 

Fear has always been a powerful incentive in behavior. Fear of 
calamities, that came out of the unkno\vn to make intolerable or im- 
possible life as it was hved, persists today in fear of some kinds of 
conduct, and hence disapproval of conduct that might invite calamity. 

The experience of society with unknown forces led either to sub- 
mission or to magical efforts at control \Vhat is not understood cannot 
be managed successfully. Afan dreaded c^amity because he had no 
understanding of a plague that would cause death in a short time 
of whole communities, he dreaded femines that starved nations, storms 
and earthquakes that erased cities, and waning bands that descended 
upon peaceful peoples to loll, bum, ravage and destroy. 

Knowledge has increased through science. Plagues and pestilences 
have come largely under control through knowledge of microorgan- 
isms, sewage disposal, and lines of transmission of disease. Today, it 
is d^cult to appreciate the dread of calamity that prevailed in the 
seventeenth century about the Black Death, and yet something of that 
mood exists in the sense of helplessness and fear that arises among 
parents when war clouds gather. Famines are rare today and yet man- 
kind in China and Russia knmvs famine. The \vild vagaries of nature 
in the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in flood, San Francisco and Yoko- 
hama suffering earthquake, ML Pel^ in eruption are near enough in 
time and place to capture in each generation something of the fear of 
calamity that in earlier times operated continuously and everywhere. 


“ Camping and Outdoor Experiences in the School Program. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washington. D.C., 194^ 

“ Van Hagen, Wimhed, Cenevie Dexter, and Jesse Feiring Williams. Physical 
Education in the Elementary SchooL California State Department of Education. 
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Man’s experience witli calamity and )us complete ignorance ol 
causal factors has led him over the years to be suspicious of many 
behaviors that might invite or prcdpitalc a calamity. When the came 
of a condition is not known tlm tendency persists to question many 
possible causes; the conservative mood prevails when the facts arc 
not known. Hence, the superstitiDns about evil spirits and the attitude 
toward witches in Puritan New Bngland reflect the fear tliat those 
called witches related to calamity in some way. 

From this point of view, then, behavior of the individual has always 
been important to society. Although in many respects tlic family is the 
chief source from which individual beliavior flows, the institutions 
established by society contribute profoundly to human conduct Wliy 
do we have schools? Obviously not so that young persons may be- 
come alumni, nor only that they may acquire learning. Indeed, the 
slogan most heard in the battle for free public school education was, 
"More schools, fewer police." \Vhy do wc attempt to teach the young? 
Why do we interfere with the action of others? The answers go back 
to these early experiences of man with calamity. 

Behavior of an individual which may produce calamity courts im- 
mediate disapproval. General condemnation of Japanese behavior in 
1937 by Americans was not purely an expression of high regard for 
Chinese civilization, nor only a gesture to lofty humanitarian senti- 
ment; it was also a manifestation of dread of that calamity which 
Japanese action did bring. Since behavior is the response of an in- 
diNddual to the varying forces that compose a situation for him, and 
since society is concerned with influencing this response, parents and 
teachers undertake the task of teaching the young certain acceptable 
responses. In addition, some persons study the forces that operate so 
that better responses may be made as the nature of the forces is 
understood. Behavior which is based upon facts in tlie situation is 
better than behavior based upon superstitious explanation of phenom- 
ena because, under the former interaction, guidance may he de- 
veloped for attack upon similar problems; experience is thereby en- 
riched by the verifiable data of action and reaction. Opposition to 
physical education arises at times out of a vague and mistaken fear 
that its activities will produce a calamity. 

Physical education should educate citizens to accept its program as 
in harmony with the best American traits and characteristics. 

The frontier in America has passed. The West has been won. From 
coast to coast highways link togeUier lands which little more than a 
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generation ago gave a home to the American Indian, herds of buffalo 
elk and wild horses. The frontier is indeed gone, but the spirit of the 
pioneer which developed and flourished in that scene remains in 
numerous expressions of American life. Independence, initiative, in- 
dividuality, adventurousness, competitiveness— these are American 
traits that mark the American character. 

It would appear, therefore, that physical education will do its best 
work in rugged, daring activities witich call for independent judg- 
ment axercise initiative, and promote competition. The safe and sane 
physical education of antiseptic calisthenic movements can never 
appeal to the American nature as long as this trait survives. Athletic 
games present many crudities and harbor many undesirable practices, 
and in comparison \vith English sport, they appear in many respects 
less admirable. They are typically American, however, and in the cor- 
rection of mistakes and the elimination of undesirable fonns, care 
should be taken to avoid sterilizing them. 

It is often observed that we are a practical people. In education, as 
in business, industry, and technical fields, the criterion of utili^ is 
often raised. For years education has been demanding results wUch 
would function in the lives of people today. This has meant a reshap- 
ing of curricula from the Idndergarteo to the professional school >vitb 
substantial modification of courses and offerings. 

This movement for a functional education has also developed in 
physical education. The criterion of functional utility, if applied wisely 
to our activities, would rid our program of innumerable games, stunts, 
and movements whose only excuse for existence is the plea of variety. 
Any activity which has no other justification than variety is worthless 
in a modem program today. 

And yet utility alone is not enough. It never is and never can be 
the one standard of worth. There are aesthetics, leisure activities, and 
recreations which appear to have no practical slot in which to fall. 
Relative values must always be weighed. 

People by nature do that which gives them pleasure and satisfaction. 
While it is urged that people should play, it is not always understood 
that physical illiterates are unable to play. Ibey lack sJalJ. Interest 
may be aroused by the recital of values that accrue, but without skills 
that yield satisfaction in achievement, participation lags. The extent 
to which modem life dwarfs and twists nature is suggested by the 
large number of persons who do not know how to play. A trait that 
practically all children possess—the ability to play— and that attains 
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some development in many, is starved in the social life of an industria 
world. The mechanical devices of commercial amusement furthe 
restrict the expressive powers of man. The radio and movie demanc 
only simple sensory response and the need for expressive, cooperativ« 
skill activity remains. The immediate need in schools is the educatior 
of all boys and girls in several motor activities that have recreative 
uses and that will yield satisfaction. When young persons have beer 
physically educated out of the dub class and into the enjoyment class, 
the participation problem is on the way to solution. 

Physical education should help parents to understand the nature oj 
juvenile delinquency. 

Sickness, like famine, storm, and earthquake, has been regarded in 
the past as a calamity, and when calamity fell the gods have been in- 
yoked to relieve man from the fuU force of their displeasure. While 
m aviHzed lands scientific attitudes have largely replaced such super- 
sUhous praedees. there remain fonns of sickness which are treated 
\f«n seventeenth and eighteenth century \vitchcraft 

i Ian, an organism, suffers from disturbances that attack the functions 
, organs; these phenomena are called diseases, are diag- 

ty scienUBc medicin^: But mu® 
dkturbauces in behavior and sociai 
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techniques are available but progress in this direction is slow and 
halting. In some states authorities of penal and correctional institu- 
tions are leading in the development of a new attitude in which the 
purpose to punish for crime is being replaced by the purpose to re- 
habilitate the individual Medicine seeks to restore the sick to normal 
but is without illusions in the matter some patients are too ill or 
have waited too long for medical skill to prevail. Nevertheless the 
attitude of seeking to cure is a vital approach to the problem of sick- 
ness. In similar fashion, the purpose to rehabilitate the individual may 
exist as the dominant mood of an educational and social policy witl^ 
out meriting the charge of being sentimental, unprofessional and 
unscientific. 

The notion that hospitals are merely places to protect society 
against communicable disease is untenable today. lAewise is the 
concept that prisons, fails and refonnatories are merely ““smes to 
protect society from the attacks of the maladjusted. All *ese mshta- 
tions must be seen as a part of the complex congeries of forces winch 
have been devised by man for the 

society makes it impossible for boys to have the ^ ■ 

struggle, and for girls to know romance and sweet adventure, 

struci problems to itself, and the answers formulated V 

and rehabmtating institutions are not to be viewed 

lapses or in traditional fashion. Coirectio^l 

an attitude comparable to that held by m^cd 

expect and desire to return their patients to “ ek 

health disturbance. Correctional offia no his^future social 

a therapy for the individual which promises weU for his 

'^tysical eduction should help to clanfy the concept of continuity 

in experience. . ^ j the criminal as a 

The disposition of many P«tso , Z^nce/and forces that have 
person with “free will" ignores any moment com- 

played upon his human mate^. organic balances and 

prises a complex mosaic of Ins P“ ’ ^^^t. To conceive of man as a 
equilibria, and the forces of his ^ superstitious and 

body governed by a bewitched or possessed of devik. 

uninformed as to regard hnn spontaneous generation in 

Such ideas of his nature are o p . j^tj^nomy, and forked 

biology, phlogiston in chemistry, h^copes 
sticks tor finding oU or water m geology. 
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Man can only be understood and hence educated or rehabilitated 
as we interpret correctly the play of forces upon him over a long 
period of time. The boys who steals apples from a fruit stand when he 
is not hungry performs an incomprehensible act unless earh’er racial 
experiences are examined. 

It is important to stress the continuity of experience and the record 
left in each indiwdual not only of what he does but of what his 
ancKtors did. This point stressed by Bergson lays upon any tmder- 
stauding phin for education the necessity to see that what persons do 
IS more important than what we say to them. The appeal of dramatic 
emouonalism unduly clutters up the hopes of those engaged in re- 
educahon or rehabilitation of human derelicts. Thus, to place humans 
m prison subject to a wide range of indignities and indecencies and 
to expect them later to emerge chastened in some miraculous way is 
naive at least ^ 


A child bom to^y comes into this machine age with certain organ- 
^auons that enable him to Uve as an organism. There are r 

r“dv’tnTn'^ t"^- mechanlsiS 

rrady to operate m any appropriate situation. He comes also with 

to ^ P%ed vital parts 

diSemnc^ ancestors had to settle Aeir 

differences and mamtam their lives by physical struggle there came 

Solow Id the ^ f "'^^t^^vhes to endo- 
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exists as a great constnict^^^^- physical education 

fulfillment of these early adaptoS^. “ to youth the 
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Physical education should emphasize the importance of functional 
defects in antisocial behavior. 

The relationship of leisure to crime and deL'quency has been fre- 
quently pointed out 

Austen McCormick says that 60 per cent of criminals have physical 
defects. These may be veiy important items in behavior and yet by 
stressing sudi defects we may forget that th^ relate to structure. De- 
linquency is a behavior defect, however, that is a defect of function. 
Since all delinquents show 100 per cent defects in function with re- 
spect to social conduct it is important to note that functional defects 
in play, dramatic expression, romantic love, hobbies, friendships, 
marriage and family life comprise a most significant part of the de- 
linquents total picture as a psycho-physical organism. Such defects 
of function occurring in young persons may be more influential factors 
in causing delinquency than defects of teeth, tonsils, eyes, ears, and 
feet 

Physical education should offer opportunity for all youth to fulfill 
the wholesome urges of nature. 

Unity of the individual implies that in situations which provoke fear 
in the oi^anism, the functional systems open up the old stvitohes and 
call into action the adrenals, heart, thyroid, and inhibit the digestive 
and procreative functions. This occurs even when no physical effort is 
involved so that today xinder modem conditions the whole organism 
may be raised to levels of great activity without any corresponding 
physical response. In this phenomenon every cell of the organism may 
be stimulated and the urge to find e.’tpression is correspondingly great, 
hfost of the early crimes ^ youth are not sought as ends in themselves; 
they are sought as thrills and are the logical product of nature and 
nurture. The society that will not give youth a chance to make an end 
run, or tackle a charging back, or beat the runner to a base by a per- 
fect throw, must of necessity take these into custody ^vhen they steal 
and nm and hide. 

It is obvious, of course, that all that we are socially reflects not only 
yesterday but a thousand yesterdays. Our ways ol thioldng, our emo- 
tional reactions. aU that Sumner described as mores, mold our judg- 
ments of what is right and what is wrong. 

Equally obvious to the scientist is the force of biological inheritance 
in each individual. Before the child of the hvenUeth century is bom 
he lives in a short time through countless ages of the past. To rvatdr 
his development is to survey the whole panorama of man from the 
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lower creatures that once he was — to sec the possibilities in mental 
power and physical form become certainties— to see growth. Great 
areas of that past can only be guessed at but its brief outlines arc 
tremendously significant in understanding human behavior. Tlie past 
that each child drags after him as he is bom into a world also with a 
past— the past that clings to him— uncscapable, as closely as a shadow 
and yet as clearly as substance, is himself — his muscles and bones, his 
spinal cord, his organs and numerous glands. 

Phxjsical education should offer wholesome activities as substitutes 
for the unwholesome attractions of community life. 

The principle of substitution is important It is a well-rccognizcd 
fact that the individual is continuously active when awake. There are 
always situations to which the organism is responding, internal and 
external receptors are continuously acting, and life flows as a stream 
of reactions. Moreover, it is also recognized that experiences shape 
what is called character, that complex congeries of reactions, reflexes, 
balances, ideas, habits, and predispositions; or, staled philosophically, 
it can be said that man makes bis bfe by the experiences he has. 
This view makes insistent demands upon educational and social policy 
because perforce he must live the life he makes. Any intent to rely 
upon revivalism stamps this purpose for what it is — ignorant and 
superstitious. Society must provide and guard the experiences of 
youth and by the principle of substitution offer those that are 
socially wholesome and constructive for Uiose that result in antisocial 
behavior. 

The role of physical education in the life of youth was indicated 
centuries ago when the chiefs introduced youth to the customs and 
practices of the tribe. Delinquents are the product of a society which 
has failed, sometimes in its biological controls, usually in its social 
program. The great social agencies such as the schools, the clubs, and 
playgrounds are man’s organizations to develop youth. The literary 
emphasis in the schools directed at training the mind, the starvation 
of clubs and the pauperization of playgrounds— these shortages and 
others manifest themselves in rural as well as urban centers. The 
evident failures of these social agencies are the delinquents and crim- 
inals of today. To correct these failures society as yet has been un- 
willing to set up social institutions and provide a community life in 
which youth might succeed in development; but, moved either by 
sentimentality or fear, it has established jaUs, asylums, hospitals and 
reformative institutions. 
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Social Ideals of the Time and Place 

The moment Andrew Jackson was elected President, in 1828, the 
advocates of European gymnastics had no chance of any nation-wide 
extension of systems of physical education. The social ideals con- 
stantly coming to the surface of our national life since that time were 
embodied in such phrases as, “the worth of the common man,” “the 
rights of the common people.” Lately, others have been expressed 
which further individualized the person, such as, “respect for per- 
sonality.” 

Moreover, new interpretations of the question, “VVhat is the chief 
end of man?” have been largely shaped by the prevailing social ideals. 
To an increasing degree, in the twentieth century, the biological 
answer to the question has been eaqiounded. Fortified as it has been 
by the discoveries of science in many fields, the biologists’ answer has 
been; "to function." This answer meant clearly that the purpose of 
life was to live, to live completely, intensively, fully; to function in 
every aspect of one's being. This view not only failed to support the 
European concept of physical education as a military, drill-like, hos- 
pitalized routine, but, indeed, favored a view that physical education 
should be joyous, expansive, and developmental of all aspects of the 
individual 

Throughout all discussions of education the theme of equality has 
been sounded. The Declarab'on of Independence announced that "all 
men are created free and equal,” and although the notion of equality 
has expressed itself in absurd, ioaccurate, and wholly indefensible 
ways, the effect of the idea has been to further the movement for 
American rather tJian European methods in physical education. It 
should be kept clear, in all discussions of physical education, that no 
confusion exists regarding political and biologic equality. Inequality 
exists among individuals in character, mtelligence, courage, and per- 
sonality. All that the social ideals of the day demand are opportuniU^ 
to develop the maximum in the qualities possessed. To secure tlifr 
equality of opportuuity, society must be free from the frozen strata 
that mark so sharply European and Oriental life. Correspondingly. aU 
forms of physical education must rely not upon the devices and 
methods of a class-bound civilization, but must devise ways and 
methods susceptible to free development of individual worth. 

Phmical education should devote itself to expressing the domm^xt 
ideas, needs, and purposes of the American people and should help 
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them to acquire sounder ideas, to recogtiit^e more pertinent needs, and 
to hold higher purposes. 

The tendency of physical education is to reflect the influences of 
social doctrines and ideas of tlie lime. European physical education, 
developed in the United States in the nineteenth century, illustrated 
prevailing social ideals in Europe and, to the extent that such persist, 
it reveals today the sanctions of another ojntury. 

The European type of education was favored in ^Vmerica, largely 
because of economic influences. A system of gymnastics could be in- 
troduced into the classrooms of llie scliool because it required no 
apparatus, because it aimed to correct physical defects, and because 
it did not require trained teachers, but it could not be extended and 
developed as a general form of physical education for the people 
its principles, as exemplified in methods and materials, were in 
harmony with fimdamental social doctrines in American society. 

The worth of any practice depends upon its service to the ideas, 
needs and nature of the people of the time and place. In comparison 
with other efforts in other periods of time and by certain common 
standards, it may be superior or inferior but its supreme merit lies in 
the measures of fu lfilm ent it gives to hopes, desires, and aspirations of 
human beings. Whether the contrast is made between home industries 
of a by-gone age and modem factory methods, between pastoral life 
with its flocks and herds and modem industrial life with its noise and 
haste, or between the wireless and pony express, airplane and stage 
coach, or daguerreotype and photograph, the excellence of each is 
relative to the ideas, needs, and nature of the people of the time and 
place. 

But ideas change, needs are replaced with other ones, and purposes 
become enlarged. As an aspect of public education, physical education 
has the responsibility to clarity the ideas that affect its program, to 
awaken citizens to the impexative needs of children and youth for 
certain motor experiences, and to make attractive those higher pur- 
poses to which idealistic youth are always ready to devote themselves. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Why is it not sufficient to disnuss the pugnacious behavior of a boy on 

the playground with the “He’s angry"? 

2. In addition to inner urges, what other forces explain behavior? 

3. Discuss the tc^ic: The continuity of the individual and the group. 

4. \Vhat is the all or none" ptiadple in physiology? Why does it not de- 
senoe the inSuence of heredity? 
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M “ personality? How may he be hhened 

6. El^Iain what ^ppened to Johnny. 

I‘ principle: Physical education is a social experience. 

8. ^Vhat imderst^ding do you base of the influence of the Middle Aces 
upon present-day ^encaa thou^t? Why do social behaviors tend to 
persistr 

9. Discuss the principle: Physical education should play a part in shaninc 

social practices. ^ * 

10. Discuss the change in popular optoion about play. Does this change imply 
that there are no more problems m the play area? Explain. 

11. ^Vhat is your understanding of the moral significance of play? Why is 
play a moral necessity? 

12. To what "careers,” in Dewey's words can good play "commit us”? 

13. Discuss what it means to be an educated person? Why are persons always 
important in a plan? 

14. Discuss fully the neglect of body in the American culture. 

15. Does emphasis upon the body mean that one should devote himself to an 
education of the ph^cal? Give some illustrations of persons who appear 
to have followed such a plan. 

16. Discuss the ideas of Patrick and Herrick with respect to "mind.'' 

17. \Vhat effect has physical condition upon school success? 

18. Axe highly intelligent chddrett likely to have poor pb)'siques? Explain. 

19. Is the idea of organtsmic unity fully operative in public Mucation? Explain 

20. ^Vhat is the relationship between the moral and the pb>‘sical? 

21. ^Vby should phy-sical raucation vmderstand how social values are taught? 

22. How important is example in teaching social values? 

23. Discuss the traditioo of excellence. 

24. What qualities of personality must a coach possess if he aspires to tejcli 
sportsmanship? 

25. ^Vhat is the relation of good thoughts to good behavior? What is the ug 
niflcance of human relations to bebavioi? 

26. \Vhat proper interest should physical education have m a stable social 
order? Discuss f^y the ways in which phj-sical education can contribute 
to sodal order. 

27. Why do physical activities have social meanings? \Vhy must one run m 
order to understand w hat running really is? 

28. \Vhat are some of the significant ideas in the experience of phj-sical edu- 
cation? 

29. Discuss the statement: "The weaker the body, the more it commands, the 

stronger it is, the better it obej-s.” , , „ , • i 

30. Discuss fully the social inbentance of ideas in the folk da nc e. vVhy is the 

dance a sj-mbol of spintual life? , r i. 

31. What pui^se did de Coubertin have in mind in the revival of the OI>Tn- 

pic Garnet , t t 

32. Explain the regard that people have for calamities. ^Vhy should they feci 

as they do? , , i . o 

33. Do some persons beheve that phj-sical education may lead to a calaimt>? 
\Vhat examples can >ou give of this in instances where children have hurt 

S4. ph^ oIucalK.0 ule io l,eT>inj .Jraluroi. 

and vigorous activities in the program? 
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35. Upon what does continued paiticipation in physical education depend? 

36. Is delinquency in a chJd a calamity? Discuss the nature of delinquency. 

37 What equival^t cflo be provided for dynamic strugde of early man with 
wild beasts? How important is it to give in youth such equivalents? 

38. Discuss the difference in structural and functional defects as they affect 
delinquent behavior. 

39. Are there differences in the rate of ddinquency in states? In dties? In 
neighborhoods of the same city? How do you account for these differences? 

40. What responsibility has physical education for the ideas and purposes of 
the American people? 
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Nature and Nurture 

It has been customary for a long time to regard nature and nurture 
as mutually antagonistic and exclusive factors which determined the 
behavior of individuals. The inheritance of traits and the effect of 
environment have provided the battleground for long and heated 
arguments. With die advance of genetics as a science of inheritance, 
the exclusive character of one influence or the other has been seri- 
ously challenged and today, as Hogben^ says, 

... no statement about a genetic difference has any specific meaning unless 
it includes or implies a specification of the environment in which it manifests it- 
self in a particular manner. 

Long accustomed to authoritarian views about nature, modem man 
retains in bis beliefs, customs, and speech notions about nature of an 
exceedingly bizarre character. These range from the doctrine of man s 
inherent evil nature to the concept that nature is always right The 
study of genetics has aSorded the basis for new interpretations of 
nature. The failures of man to build a good world are due neither to 
his inherent evilness nor to his slavish devotion to and following of 
nature. On the contrary, the present incapaci^ to utilize constructively 
the forces of the environment and his own potential powers forms the 
problem. Society, rapidly changing under the force of man s inventive- 
ness, science, and escape from the rule of authority and tradition, must 
now face the problem of human behavior. Thus, the crucial tasks we 
confront in physical education as in medicine, education, and social 
life generally, are those of nurture rather than nature. We are learn- 
ing slowly but surely that to get a better world to live in we must 
secure better living in the world ratlier than attempt to secure a 
transformation of nature. 

There are, of course, many individuab with inheritable defects, and 
these incline us at times to expect reconstruction of society by means 
of reproductive controls. Such measures are important in particular 
cases but they have no general validity for all. We are confronted with 
the grim necessity of changing ourselves, devising new and better 
habits of life and escaping thereby from degenerating practices and 
beliefs. Our parents endow us with genes rather than characters, and 
genes only partly determine the way in which we will use the organs 

’ L. T. Hogben, Nature and Nurture. W. \V. Norton and Co., Inc., New Yorb 
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and powers^ they provide. Strange as it may be. it is the science of 
genetics which has destroyed the notion of an all-powerful nature and 
has helped to substitute the double role of nature and nurture in 
human affairs. 

TTus rejection of the idea that nature exerts an all-pervading in- 
fluence in hiunan life does not deny to nature a position of consider- 
able importance. This influence, however, often relates to an earh'er 
life of man. Man is still equipped by nature to live in an environment 
vastly different from the life that now is, as a result of science, ar^ 
reasoning, habit, language, tools, books, and various customs of his 
race. Hence, each new individual must tmleam much of his nature in 
order to live with others in the crowded, coordinated life of industrial 
socie^. By nature he cries from pain and fights for things he wants; 
he grabs and snatches from others. By nurture of particular kinds he 
learns to merit what he takes, and to earn or deserve the satisfaction 
of his wants. 

The present understanding of nature rejects the nodon that nature 
is always right or always ^vrong or half and half. It recognizes that the 
individual possesses drives, urges, and impulses to certain kinds of 
behavior and that these should be strengthened at times, weakened at 
times, and completely checked at times. Unless this is understood the 
nature of impulse may be improperly valued and the importance of 
wants and interests unduly praised. It is not an idle question in these 
days, when freedom and dfrcipline are vital topics, to consider the 
views we hold regarding nature, freedom, and discipline. 

Shall the individual be permitted to engage in all the activities he 
desires? Are his interests the only criteria for the selection of activities? 

If the answers to these questions are “No," does it follow that the 
desires and interests of an individual are of no major importance? 
Such questions should lead the student to study the suitability of the 
natural equipment of man for certain types of motor skills, the force 
and usefulness of natural impulses to activity in his various enter- 
prises. and the needs that exist today for shaping and directing these 
skills and impulses toward legitimate social ends. These data are 
found, of course, in the biological and psychological foundations of 
human nature. 

Physical education in the selection of activities should recogntze 
that man is prepared by nature to engpge in certain kinds of activity. 

Many of the persistent problems in physical education today are 
clarified by reference to the facts of nature. For example, a program 
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of physical educaUon based upon natural motor movements which 
represent the racial motor activities of man, and a program based upon 
the artificial creations of “systems’* of gymnastics are readily evaluated 
by reference to the facts of nature. Thus, the fact that man presents 
in the racial patterns of his nervous system certain underlying predis- 
positions to function in well-defined motor activities characterized in 
type and quality by his motor experiences over thousands of years, 
that he is urged on by his very nature to exploit these established 
organizations, and that, under proper guidance, such expressions may 
be made to serve high caxwes and noble ends is of outstanding import. 

It should be quite clear that this position does not require that the 
natural be always right It admits diat many natural tendencies in the 
use of the human body most be combated by directed physical educa- 
tion; its only requirement in such instances is daat the materials or 
methods used avoid procedures that quantitatively or qualitatively 
ignore fhe nature of the human individual.® 

Moreover, many activities today called natural are quite different 
from the original tendencies that they represent The effects of nur- 
ture are present and the force of custom and tradition is very powerful. 

The so-called natural proclivities of man represent enormous 
changes from original traits. Learning and nurture in its various forms 
are represented in the liking of boys for fishing, sport, and adventure 
since nature knows nothing of canoes, rods and reels, footballs, guns, 
and sport records. Nature's tendencies may go as far as to enjoy 
thro%viog a small object and swin^g a club-like thing, but the 
majority of the sports of youth axe modifications and adaptations of 
these early proclivities. Such modifications are natural activities in 
their basic patterns but all reflect the influence of nurture. 

Further analysis of the natural in terms of its purpose is important. 
The original is the material we have with which to work. If left to it- 
self it will not by nature result in values of teal worth. The material 
is not by nature good; neither is it by nature bad or evil. Original 
nature is the representation of the potentialities of the individual in 
need of direction, guidance, and experience which society seeks to 
give. This help, most often represented in the efforts of schools and 
colleges, should be of a kind that will be acceptable to society. For 
physical education the problem is so much clearer than for many other 
aspects of the educational process. Tlie motor activities of man that 

* lllgb {Mmping, swimming, and throwing are illustrations in modem perfonn- 
anccs of improvements on nature. 
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are similar in type and quality to the movements that have been used 
by the race of men from early beginnings are the ones that today, by 
nature, provide satisfaction when employed, and discomfort when 
not. The importance of these oiiginal satisfiers and annoyers is well 
appreciated in the case of children. In adults, due to lack of oppor- 
tunity in childhood for development of skills, or due to pressure of 
other interests in adult lif^ such as economic problems, absence of 
opportunity for these original forms may give discomfort In facl^ 
participation in any kind of motor activity for some adults may give 
discoinfort 

The Permanence of tlie Physical Basis 
One of the stupendous facts of modem civilization is the magnitude 
of the social inheritance that man has accumulated; he attempts to 
transmit tliis through tools, language, arts, laws, science, experience, 
and knowledge in varied lines of endeavor. This social inheritance is 
civilization. Since the early decades of the nineteenth century this in- 
heritance has increased chieSy in the direction of sedentary activities 
and knowledge that makes, not for the employment of man’s whole 
nature, but for exercise of his mental powers alone. The proposal has 
been made at times that the tendency and direction of evolution 
stimulated by the force of tlie sodal inheritance will produce in- 
creasingly a mental type of person so that as time goes on there will 
be less and less need for muscles. 

Physical education should make clear to all the persistent needs of 
man for activity. 

Physical strength, endurance, power, will always be needed as a 
basis for the operation of the nervous system. But more than tha^ the 
inheritance of man includes drives and urges for play, for chasing and 
fleeing, for a great variety of actfviCies. Given the physical opportunity 
in childhood these inner urges ^vill take care of the developmental 
needs of man on a physical basis. If the opportunity is denied, the 
results will be recorded increasingly in physical defects of develop- 
ment, lowered physical vitality, lessened power of observation and 
expression, stunted natures and stunted lives. 

The Whole Man and Priorities 

The study of man often leads to dissection; we learn about him by 
examining parts and single functions. The body is readily described by 
anatomy and physiology, but neither one nor both can give the com- 
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plete picture. And it is not possible to ascertain the full truth by 
further details of his mental abilities, spiritual aspirations, and soci^ 
relationships. The whole is more than the sum of its parts. And yet 
the only way to make clear how this whole is made and how it func- 
tions is to deal with the many particulars that define his structure and 
describe his functions. 


This statement of the organismic wholeness of man is made at the 
beginning of this chapter because of the discussion of certain biologi- 
cal details to follow. It is also made to suggest that since individuals 
are wholes, problems of physical education that appear very im- 
portant to physical education teachers may seem quite insignificant 
to others who are greatly concerned about the atomic age, for ex- 
ample. In particular, the immense problems of atomic energy seem to 
baffle us and our steps falter~not knowing which direction to take. 
It « all so new; there is no experience to guide us. Atomic energy 
applied in war may actually destroy civilization, but adapted to peace- 
ful pursuits it may give to human society new and better kinds of 
hvmg for all men everywhere. So, in a time of crisis in world affair, 
wo stand confused. 


In the^e of our present doubts, there are nevertheless some cer- 
tainties. '^ese come from the immemorial experiences of man. We 
may wonder tvheier the energy of the atom can be harnessed to nm 
oim automobdes, but we should be certain that muscular energy will 
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how to learn the essentials of healtMul living. We know now that the 
stength of our nation is the sum total of the strength of the in- 
dividuals who compose it. These are some of the eveiyday priorities 
of the atomic age— simple certainties in a confused world. 

If we survive the atomic ag^ the leisure of people will be tremen- 
dously increased with a coiresponding accentuation of problems in 
the use of leisure time. Now is the time to educate youth in those in- 
terests and skills that can make leisure a blessing rather than a bore. 
But there should be understanding of the size of the task. The prob- 
lem of play and recreation spaces in our towns and cities, the adoption 
of budgets that are adequate for provision of recreational leadership, 
the correlation of the whole play and recreational life of the child 
\vith the instructioa of the school— these are three of the urgent 
necessities of the atomic age. The wise community \vill organize its 
schools, plan its physical environment, and select its leaders with the 
view that education is life; and since the purpose of life is complete 
functioning of the whole nature of man, this community, also, must 
cease to think of physical education only in terms of posture, per- 
spiration, and exercises. 

Moreover, it is a grievous mistake to conceive as fixed any of the 
conditions of the present environment. The changes in the social en- 
vironment that lie ahead are enormous. To think of modem conditions, 
scarcely over one hundred years old, as set, leads at once to the offer- 
ing of substitutes to make up for the defects of opportunity. The busi- 
ness of physical education is to establish the needs of boys and girls, 
needs that have existed for at least 50,000 years, and help to make 
clear the needs of happy, healthy adults. The increase in nervous and 
mental diseases should make us wish to provide a physical education 
that will strengthen the basal centers of the nervous system. An in- 
dustrial era that produces a type of life in which man has no need to 
use judgment, thought, or skill in his vocation, is just the kind of cul- 
ture that can be changed. Sodety can provide that kind of environ- 
ment in which society believes. On the other hand, if conditions of 
the present are viewed as fixed and inunutable, then physical educa- 
tion is brought forward as a great corrective, palliative, remedial 
agency, removing waste products, strengthening foot arches and 
abdominal muscles, enlarging chest capacity, and increasing strength 
of failure in this direction has never been fully recognized, 

due to the everlasting promise of the enthusiastic proponents of the 
method. 
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The other way is more diScul^ but it presents a sounder view. It 
appears as an advocate of the essentials for a happy, healthy life. It 
proposes, c^uite indirectly, to combat sedentary living by educatiog 
boys and girls so thoroughly in enjoyable activities that th^ ^vill be 
persuaded to continue them after school days are overj it proposes to 
secure more and abundant opportunities for recreation; it seeks to 
awaken in people to a far greater de^ee a love for the out-of-doors, 
and therefore includes in its program many activities that do not be- 
loDg in the traditional systems; and, finally, in the selection of its 
activities, it recognizes the hazards of modem life, and seeks approval 
for those forms that ^vill combat deleterious influences that will sup- 
plement occupational defidencies, and that \viU secure wholesome 
development 

T^e the two roads. One leads to slavery to work, to factory, 
to office, to desk, chained to the oar of the business galley with the 
v^ hope of buying happiness with the money that is earned, and 
wi* unwanted emphasis upon special exercises to correct physical 
eficienciK -nie other leads to play and recreaUon as a part of life^ 
while as work that is needed to be done, 
rmrl cTi'iii h ^ ^ physical education to help say which 
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tissue. This specialization of certain cells required that other 
cells take up the work of supplying the muscle cells \vith food and of 
removing the waste occasioned by their activity. Thus it is that special 
cells appeared to furnish the food and oxygen needed by the muscles, 
and other special cells took imto themselves the work of removing the 
waste. This is the beginning of the circulatory, respiratory, digestive, 
and excretory systems. The vital organs are being established, and 
they arise and develop in relation to the action of the large micles 
of the trunk. 

The contraction of muscle is dependent upon a stimulus that ivill 
cause it to act In development; musde cells required the addition of 
corresponding nerve fibers to the early type of nervous system. The 
increased power of locomotion brought the animal into new environ- 
ment and new situations and from now on through fishes, reptiles, 
lower mammals as the cat and dog, and arboreal mammals as the ap^ 
up to man, the whole history of development is one of increase in 
complexity of structure and function of the nervous tystem. The brain, 
as the final and most complex structure to develop, presents an organ 
of wonderful usefulness to man. It exercises control over the o^er 
centers of the nervous system and hence over all the parts of the body. 
Part of this control goes on without the knowledge of its action on 
our part and inrespective of our will in the matter. It is impossible to 
make die heart stop beating by thinking or to make the liver secrete 
bile fay reading about it control over the vital organs of life is 
automatic and involuntary, and although we know conditions that 
would modify the type of reaction that occurs we are Umited greatly 
in an effort to guide the response. We have, however, immediate con- 
trol over the skeletal muscles and hence we can increase the activity 
of the vital organs indirectly by making demands upon the large 
muscles which are developmentalJy related to them. 

This emphasis upon the importance of the mxiscular system has 
been e^qsressed by many physiologists and biologists. They have 
phrased in clear and scientific language what the ancient Greeks 
knew. We need to remember always that the muscles are controlled 
by nerve centers and diat the centers in control of the muscles of 
the trunk are older, tougher, and have more endurance than the cen- 
ters governing the extremities. To strengthen these older center is an 
act of prime importance because Ih^ are the centers of that endur- 
ance which \vill enable us to withstand the strains of modem life. 
The toughness, endurance, and nervous poise of the individual who 
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has experienced vigorous, physical activity in youtii are in striking 
contrast to the high-strung, easily fatigable, and weak children who 
are the product of a kind of living now widely practiced by our in- 
dustrial, business, and professional classes. 

Physical education should meet the hiological needs of children and 
youth for vigorous activities, adequate time, and instruction in skills. 

The foregoing would seem to indicate quite clearly the need for 
modification of some physical education programs. It appears obvious 
that c^thenic lessons in the classroom will not provide the activity 
essential for the child s development; such exercises are too restricted 
m . which stimulate the vital organs to action are 

not sufficiently employed. It is clear also that vigorous physical activity 
mrat be provided. Too much attenUon to safety may result in too 
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to establish play standards, to foster play attitudes. To think of physi- 
cal education in the public school as a corrective, disciplining day’s 
order is to mistake the purpose of the period in relation to the de- 
velopmental needs of boys and girls. 

Physical education should be prepared to support and to participate 
in adult education. 

Adult education today is a major instrument for improvement in 
commumty Kving; it is also an important means of education of adults 
in wholesome physical activities. Over thirty million American adults 
are now entered in adult education courses; these range from offer- 
ings by the agricultural and home economic extension service of the 
federal government to correspondence courses, public school pro- 
grams, and extension services of college and university. About t^ee 
million attend adult education programs .of public schools. Ifrom a 
survey by the U.S. Office of Education it appears that about five per 
cent of the courses offered nationally are health and physical educa- 
tion classes. 

The purpose of adult education is to serve the educational needs of 
the mature persons of a community. These needs vary but in every 
community the problem of keeping fit is often difficult for adults, 
especially for those without ade<2uate motor skills in leisure activities. 
Physical education instruction for adults can increase personal effi- 
ciency and combat the degenerative effects of sedentary living. 

The Serious Neglect of the Biological 
All thoughtful persons are disturbed over man's failure to exert 
human control of the forces and resources of nature. This failure is 
exemplified in three areas of human action. 

The first failure is the reh’ance of man upon material and social 
culture in the belief that knowledge of the academic curriculum plus 
some technical instruction in engineering and vocational subjects is 
sufficient for human happiness. The whole biological inheritance of 
man is practically ignored and the simple fact that he is an animal 
organism is consistently forgotten. The developments of mind and 
the institutions of society can be effectively used only if he has a 
sound inheritance, only if he is well- but not over-nourished, only if 
he is properly exercised, and only if he is free from disease. 

The second failure is the consistent effort to create a happy state 
of affairs by attention to economic policies alone. Any anal>-sis of 
personal problems solely in tenns of economic well-being forgets the 
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nature of man and the sources ot his common joys. It forgets history 
and experience. It forgets ten full centuries— from the fourth to the 
fourteenth. Society that then knew poverty and disease, hunger and 
despair as we have never known them — that society said that the only 
true reality was spirit Although this was a mistaken concept, it con- 
trasts sharply with the equally erroneous one that places the material 
in a preeminent position of value. Through all the years man has 
remained wl^t he was and is, an individual finding joy in the senses, 
showing emotional, esthetic, social, and physical traits as well as intel- 
lectual ones. Was it intellectualism that enabled Nazi Germany to 
fight and nearly defeat the whole of Europe and America? The old 
German intellectualism of Berlin, Jena, Heidelberg, and Bonn played 
no part in the tremendous effort of that nation. 

The stress upon economic welfare and the devotion to intellectual 
affairs are responsible for many of our problems. What puts so many 
of our people in hospitals for mental and nervous diseases? What is 
responsible for the sharp Increase in the neuroses ia contemporary 
Ufe? ^Vhat is the cause of the alarming rate of juveiiile delinquency? 
Preoccupation with a particular end forces the adoption of particular 
means. Present emph^ls upon the economic forces the employment 
of economic means. Hence other consideratioDS are neglect^ 

The third failure is the assumption that ethical teaching can change 
an in^vidual from a grasping, selfish, success-minded person to an 
altruistic, socially aware humanitarian. It is a hope as dubious as it iS 
touching. Morals are a matter of die physical condition of the organ- 
ism quite as much as they are reflections of high purpose. The whole 
man is involved in all behavior. 

Physical education should regard its activities as a continuing 
balance that can lessen the influence of excessive devotion to nervous 
and mental interests. 

The evidence from many sources shows an increase in nervous and 
mental disease. Studies of the incidence of mental and nervous 
diseases in hospitals report that over half the beds in the hospitals 
of the United States are occupied by nervous and mental patients. 
As indicated earlier, mental disease was a prime cause for rejection of 
young men by the armed forces, and neuropsychiatric disturbance 
accounted for many casualties during the last war. 

Many of those who comprise the statistics of nervous and mental 
disease are the wrecks from the two World Wars; some are the 
product of economic stress during the depression; and some are the 
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result of a competib've life that is too Hard for them. Since other 
persons confront the same strains and stresses without loss of inte- 
gration, it foUows that those who fail to meet the conditions of mod- 
em life are, by that standard, inferior in a biological sense. 

Cases of recorded insanity are also increasing, but it should be 
noted that there is also, in recent years, an increase in institutional 
treatment, with correspondingly more cases confined, and hence more 
available statistics. Almshouses for generations housed not only the 
poor in need of domiciliary care, but also vagrants, lying-in women, 
pensioners, imbeciles, and the insane. Today diere are few insane in 
almshouses, and hence more in the statistics from institutions for the 
insane. The change in attitude toward the insane also accounts for a 
recorded increase. Instead of viewing the insane person as possessed 
of the devil in need of exorcism, such a person is held to be sick and 
in need of special care. Scientific medical treatment of the insane 
keeps them alive longer, and hence increases the number reported at 
any one time. Keeping the insane alive longer may result in more 
children from such impaired stock. 

With insanity physical education has no relationship. With nervous 
and mental disease of lesser severity than insanity, physical education 
is increasingly useful — not as exercise but as a way of return to play, 
to simple movements and coordinations, and to objective activity. To 
the extent that it promotes a philosophy of living that gives a balance 
to interests and an integration to persons, it may have large prophy- 
lactic values. The prevention of menial and nervous disease involves 
all the social forces that play upon man. None is adequate to explain 
all deviations and none is the crucial factor in prevention. 

Physical education, in cooperation with the anthropologist, sociol- 
ogist, and medical physician, faces a tremendous problem that calls 
for the combined effort of those who recognize it. 

Man can be no better than his animal organism. This is the basic 
fact upon which all decisions in education, in government, in public 
policy must rest. 

The Disadvantages of the Biped Position 

There were not only great advantages but also ^eat disadvantages 
in the evolutionary changes that brought animal life of the pre-man 
stage from the quadruped to the biped position. The liberation of the 
hands and their subsequent us^ according to Sir Arthur Keith, de- 
veloped the brain, but the disadvantages in other directions are no 
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less real. Some of these have no particular meaning for physical edu- 
cation, but the difficulty of balance is at once apparent. Many of me 
postmal problems that man encounters arise out of tlie attempt to 
balance his weight in a dynamic system where the forces to destroy 
balance are ever present. In the quadruped the trunk weight han^ 
from the horizontal spine supported at eitlier end, but in the biped 
it is directed through a vertical line to a narrow and rather unstable 
base. Todd clearly describes the changes that are brought about as 
follows: 

In the first position, the weight of the spinal girder and of all the parts hang- 
ing upon it passes through the paired posterior facets on the articular pro^s^s 
of the verlebTao and rests upon the top of four shafts, the two humeri in front 
and the femora in the baclc. There is nowhere an accumulation of weight down- 
ward through a single axis, but instead side distnbulion through many short 
along the some, with terminal distribution through the shoulder and pelvic 
girdles at either end. The lumbosacral connections of the posterior facets through 
which the weight passes from the mine to the pelvis are in ah'gnment with the 
thigh-loints through which it passes from die pelvis to the femora. The supportog 
sh^ts of the femora are in aJigomeot with tne superior rami, or upper branches 
of the pubis as diey curve forward Into the ilia. 

In me erect position the forward supports are removed so that all weight is 
supported by the legs, which now have a different angle in relation to the spinal 
axis. The result Is a change In the gener^ direction of the weight-thrust through- 
out the structure, and in the particular parts of the vertebrae through which me 
sveight passes. The facets, or articular surfaces, between the vertebrae being now 
in vertical alignment Instead of boiiacmtal, weight transfer Is no longer directly 
through them, but the weight passes instead through the bodies of the vertebrae 
and me intervertebral discs. 

Next, we find that the d^ecUon of the weight-thrust from the spine to each 
lee is now oblique, bom the lumbosacral joint forward to the heads of the femora. 
The springblce design of the legs is also changed, since the femora are now in 
discontinuous alignment with the spme, and the lower bones of the leg and anhie 
are much more nearly vertical in Ibeir direction.* 

It should be clear that in the biped position the viscera have a 
tendency to descend, to press upon one another, to impair by mal- 
position die functions of the vessels that reach them through the 
mesentery, and to impede by pressure die circulation of die pelvic 
basin. 

Physical education in the teaching of children and youth should give 
attention to the fundamental postures, such as sitting, standing, walk- 
ing, arid others. 

The problem presented by the bip^ position is not to be solved by 
attempting to go back to the quad^ped position but by sldllful ad- 
justment of the organism to the forces which operate ia the erect in- 

* E. Todd. The Thinking Body. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York, 1937, p. 69. 
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dividual. Obviously a strong trunk musculature is essential in child- 
hood and youth for the development of vital organs and nerve centers; 
it is essential, also, in all ages for the maintenance of the viscera in 
proper position. In addition to the development of the musculature, 
an economical balance of body weights in different segments is essen- 
tial for efBdent use of the biped position. Man must learn to cany 
himself on his legs; there is no other way. 

The Fundamental Movements of Man 
An analysis of physical activities of the race would indicate the gulf 
between a natural primitive environment and present civilized condi- 
tions of life. Such an analysis in the anthropoid stage must necessarily 
be speculative. The physical activities of primitive men were mainly 
hunting, with some use of the arms in manual tasks. It is likely that 
ground activities predominated rather than arboreal, so that running, 
jumping, lifting, carrying, and throwing are probably nearer modem 
man than climbing and banging. Swimming was not natural even 
then, and is learned now with difficult* The activities of man in the 
earliest periods probably determined and defined the lines of bis 
motor evolution; his activities since then up to modem times have set 
that tendency. 

The evidence shows or suggests that running, jumping, throwing, 
climbing, and hanging formed the basic patterns of motor movements 
throughout the life of man. As he passed from primitive to nomadic, 
to pastoral, to agricultural, to industrial life, he clung constantly to 
certain movements. These, therefore, are truly as much a part of his 
inheritance in fimction as are anatomical formations in structure; in- 
deed, the persistence of these fundamental movements through the 
ages is dependent in part upon the conformation of his anatomy. His 
fundamental movements are truly raciaL 
Physical education should teach the fundamental skills and their 
modifications; in the latter stress on the fundamentals is important. 

The development of play, games and sports, dances and festivals are 
only elaborations of these imm«norial racial activities. The highly 
organized motor activities of today are to be analyzed in terms of 
these racial types. Baseball is running and throwing; football is run- 
ning, thro^ving jumping, lifting and carrying; and basketball is run- 
ning and tlu-owing. Some activities involve special technique but de- 
pend for tlieir attractiveness upon the basic relationship of these racial 
types. 
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Now physical education must consider seriously i£ it is wise to foster 
a program of physical education organized upon a basis other than 
this racial one. By what process of reasoning can it be justified? For 
developmental purposes it would appear that the children of inan 
should engage in activities similar in type and quality to those im- 
memorial racial forms which served so powerfully to fashion the frame 
and motor structure of man. 

The Skeletal Frame and the Future Form of the Individual 

The skeleton varies greatly at different age levels but it is at all 
times tile frame of the human individual. Preformed in cartilage, it 
subsequently changes to bone; but tiiis process is gradual and is in- 
complete until about the twenty-fifth year. 

The skeleton of the infant shows a large proportion of cartilage and 
fibrous tissues. This fact explains the comparative softness of bone in 
the infant In Figure 5, the skeletons of the newborn child, the child 
of 7 years, and the adult of 30 are compared. The soft bones of tlie 
young child are readily subject to postural deformity and injury. 

In the infant the thorax is nearly round; in the adult it is an ellipse. 
After the second year of life the thorax increases in diameter very 
much faster than the head. The greater transverse diameter of the 
thorax is indicated by the following proportions: At birth tiie antero* 
posterior diameter is to the transverse as 1 is to 1.5; at 3 years it is as 
I to 2; and in the adult it is as 1 to 3. In both infant and adul^ it will 
be noted that the skeleton is formed of separate bones held together 
by bands of wliite connective tissue called ligaments, forming joints 
or articulations. In children the joints are more flexible than in adults. 
Range of movement tends to decrease with age. This difference is 
partly ligamentous; it is also due to the obstruction of joint movement 
by contiguous parts. The relatively large joints of children are to be 
contrasted wtii the relatively large, soft parts in adults. 

Physical education sboold determine the skeletal pattern in each 
pupil and gicc attention to the proper correction of defects. 

In view of these anatomical relationships, physical education leader- 
slup should protect the young child from inactive school programs 
wluch result in the "school room stoop" and should provide competent 
supervision for vigorous play. The size and development of tlic chest 
are related to muscular components of the chest that increase in size 
and strength through strong use of the arms in swinging, climbing, 
pulling, pushing, and luinging movements, and to bony-ligamenlous 
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Fig. 5. Ribs and stemimi, to show the progressive ossification of the cartilage, 
wliich is indicated by stippling; A, Child at birth, reduced from life size, ff, Chdd 
at 7 years, much reduced, C, Adult, 30 years, very much reduced, from life. 
From specimens .in the Warren Museum of the Harvard hfedical School. (From 
Minot.) 

components of the thorax that expand and grow through increased 
respiratory need and prolonged, heightened respiratory function. 

The Spine, a Central Axis 

At birth the child’s spine is very flexible. It can be twisted in nearly 
every direction. This is due to the cartilaginous character of the ver- 
tebrae, which begin to ossify in the third year of life, and the softness 
of the ligaments and muscles surrounding the parts. The relative and 
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absolute lengths of the cervical, thoradc, and lumbar segments vary. 
From infancy to adult life there is a relatively greater growth in the 
lumbar region than in either the cervical or thoracic; in fact the latter 
two regions show a relatively greater length in infancy than in adult 
life. 

Physical education should protect the spine against distortion of its 
curves. 

This transformation and greater mobility of the lumbar spine are 
highly suggestive of the need for integration of this region in all de- 
velopmental activities. Such integration is achieved when the child 
learns to do a forward roll — as a ball with all parts, arms and legs — 
united as a whole in the act. Similar illustrations ate to be found in 
broad jumping, climbuig a ladder, and throwing a ball. Attention to 
postur^ patterns is important during the whole period x>f childhood 
and adolescence; increased lumbar curve, especially in girls, should 
be prevented flirough development of strong abdominal muscles, use 
of proper footwear, and suitable body mechanics of the lumbar region- 
In general, all movements in which the trunk is bent backward ate 
undesirable. 

Sox DiilcTenccs in Males and Females 
The pelvis of the female Is much broader after adolescence, which 
gives to the femur a marked obliquity. This mechanical disadvantage 
interferes with the running ability of the girl. In all movements of the 
lower extremities there is likely to be a marked lateral sway of the 
pelvis; the extent of this osdllatioD determines the speed of the in- 
dividual in getting over the ground. Because of this one fact of body 
construction, the girl is unable to tun so fast or so far as the boy of 
the same strength. The measurements of the male and female pelves 
are given in Table 4. 

While there are anatomical and functional differences in the sexes, 
ihctc is no evidence that, apart from training, the nervous system of 
the girl is different from that of the boy. In the measurements that 
have been made of instinctive, emotional, temperamental, and moral 
traits no significant differences have been found. With greater physi- 
cal strength the male exhibits a pugnacity of spirit, and this doubtless 
explains the common notion that the male and female arc different 
nen-ously. Tlie average man lias a strength grip of 81 pounds, die 
average woman -18 pounds. Women do not use their muscles so 
rapidly as men. Reaction time is longer. Tucker found that the average 
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man took 70/100 of a second to apply the brakes of an automobile 
alter seeing the “stop” signal. The average woman takes 87/100 of a 
second. 

Physical education should distinguish in Us activities for boys and 
for girls according to the stage of development m each sex. 

It should be quite clear, however, that the profound changes in the 
pelvis require modification of the program in physical education for 
girls. \Vhat has been used with boys will not suffice for girls after the 
onset of puberty. Complete development of the pelvis in women does 


TABLE 4. PELVIC ^^EASUREMENTS 


OIAMBTEB 

UALB 

FEMALE 

INLET, 

Cli. 

INTEBilS^ 

niXTS, 

CU. 

OUTLET, 

CM. 

INLET, 

CM. 

isTzaus- 

WATE, 

CM. 

OUTLET, 

CM 

Anteroposterior. . 

10.25 1 

11.5 

8.52 

10.25 

12 76 

11 5 

Transverse. . 

12.75 

12 0 

9.00 

13.25 

22.75 

12 0 

Oblique... 

12.00 

11.5 

10.25 

12.75 

13.25 

11 5 


not occur until "well into the twenties,” and this prolonged period of 
developmental change from 12 years to 25 suggests that girls be taught 
activities that will not make extreme muscular pull upon the pelvic 
region. This is of significance for malerm'ly. 

The emphasis upon competitive excellence in track and field that 
flows from the Olympic games and the tendency to select for profes- 
sional preparation women of masculine ^e give an improper direc- 
tion to physical education of girls and women. Skerl/ reports upon the 
admission standards for women to the Warsaw Central Institute of 
Physical Education and observes that the tests used led to the selec- 
tion of candidates, 79.95 per cent of whom had underdeveloped 
breasts, 60 per cent had flat and narrow pelves, and 65.3 per cent were 
leptosomadc (tall, thin, long, flat thoracic cavity). Obviously types 
of physical education suited to the masculine type of girl are wholly 
unsuited to the feminine physique. 

Since the arm strengtli of girls after puberty is small in relation to 
weight, their program should avoid activities wliich require support 
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ol the body weight by the arms. Hanging and swinging exercises on 
apparatus are usually unsuited to girls because of small arm strength 
on the one hand, and a low center of gravity of weight on Ae oAer. 
Many of the activities on the parallel bars, long horse, flying rings, 
traveling rings, and horizontal ladder, that girls can do 6<jually as 
well as boys before puberty, become wholly undesirable for tliem 
afterward. 

Growth and Development 

Technically, growth of an individual means increase in mass. It rep- 
resents an accumulation of tissue. Development is the organization 
of that tissue into functional units or powers. Development of the 
child can be judged in part by growdi, but growth may occur without 
a corresponding development. Nutrition and various hygienic factors 
condition growth and development While physical education in- 
fluences growth, its chief interest is in development. The chest 
measurement has been used frequently as an index of development. 

From the first growth of the fertilized ovum until maturity of the 
individual is reached numerous forces determine ^owth. Some organs 
continue to grow even in old age. Herei’ty is a prominent factor. Cer- 
tain races are small and never grow large individuals. In the same 
race, environment may operate, or the blood strains may explain 
differences. The small stature of the Southern Chinese and the tallness 
of the Northern Chinese are interesting phenomena in one race. The 
agencies producing this variation may be climate, or what is more 
probable, strains from the North of China in the one case and strains 
from India in the Southern Chinese. 

Environment has a pronounced influence, in which adequate diet, 
sunshine, care of the growing cdiild, adequate rest and play, comprise 
the conspicuous items. Children exposed to a superior environment 
are taller and heavier, have greater lung capacity and lower blood 
pressure than the average for dieir age. The influence of nutrition 
upon growth in size is particularly prominent. 

It is a commonly held idea that children show alternate periods of 
growth and nongrowth. It is believed fliat children grow tall in the 
summer and heavy in the winter. It is knoNvn, however, that infants 
grow regularly if the food is proper and there is no illness. It is prob- 
ably acute illness, or other unfavorable factor, such as sedentary 
schooling, that causes the interruption to normal and constant gains 
in height and weight. Epidemic communicable disease in a school in- 
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variably interferes with growth, and serious disease in infancy not 
only checJcs gro^vth at the time but acts as a future deterrent. 

Physical education should appraise all the factors that may locally 
affect the growth and development of individual children. 

Important causes of growth disturbances are disease, food deficien- 
cies, endocrine dysfunction, diznate, lade of exercise, and various en- 
vironmental hazards. In failure of development, lack of physical 
activity may be the prominent cause, especially in muscle, bone, and 
organic viscera. 

Chronological, Anatomical, and Physiological Age 
The age in years, months, and days of a child may not compare with 
the age of his development. Anatomical or physiological items in the 
individual may run ahead or lag behind in devdopment for the 
normal age. 

The ossification of bones indicates anatomical age. This may be 
determined by the x-ray. 

Physiological age represents a functioDal condition and in relation 
to chronological age may present marked variations. Physiological 
maturity represent^ in sexual development may range over a period 
of four to five years. Maturity may come at lOYz years or not until 
16/4 years. The median age for this development is between 13^ and 
14 years. Early maturity is not a sign of poor health. Tall girls mature 
generally earlier than short ones. 

Physical education should take into account physiological age in the 
conduct of activities. 

Physiological age has significance for physical education. Children 
tend to play wth others of their same physiological age and they 
select activities suited to their stage of development. Girls are older 
physiologically than boys. Moreover, early or late maturity of youths 
may present adjustment problems of which the teacher should be 
aware. Large size in a girl often comph'cates the posture problem and, 
if the breasts are well developed, this sign of maturity may lead to a 
postural stoop and a marked decrease of interest in athletic activities. 
Small size in a boy is likeu’ise contrary to the ideals of the culture 
and may produce emotional problems of compensatory character. 

Physique 

Good physique is attained often as the result of exercise whether 
it comes as a by-product of life activiti^ or from directed forms of 
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education. Doubtless there are important influences in heredity, but 
the experience of Theodore Roosevelt in building up his physique is 
too well kno^vn for us to forget tiiat developmental activity out of 
doors is the chief agent 

There are several classifications of body build. The terminology of 
Kretschmer gives three categories: asthenic, pyknic, and atliletic. 

1. The asthenic. These are tall and slender persons with flat chests 
and sloping shoulders. Functionally they are likely to have great 
difficulty in digesting food due to their relaxed viscera. They have 
little energy. 



Fig. 6. Three types of physique as dassified by Sbeldon: A, mesomoxph; B, 
eadomoipb; and C, ectomorph. 


2. The pyknic. These are short and thick-set persons with strong 
necks, barrel-shaped chests, and protruding abdomens. Functionally 
they enjoy food, eat large amounts, and digest it easily. Th^ are likely 
to have abundant energy. 

3. The athletic. Th^e persons are intermediate between the odier 
two. They are average in sire, possess a strong musculature, have 
broad chests and large hands and feet. 

Sheldon and his associates also define three types that parallel the 
Kretschmer pattern: ectomorph, endomorph, and mesomorph. In the 
ectomorph the trunk is short and thin, like the asthenic; in the endo- 
morph the physique is large with massive viscera and much fat; and 
in the mesomorph the b^y is solid and hard with a tendency to 
prominence of bone and muscle (Fig. 6). 

Most persons do not fit into these three categories; they are inter- 
mediates. To meet this situation Sheldon proposes a 7-point rating 
scale to define die degree to which any person expr^ses these three 
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sets of attributes. Thus Kretschmer's pyknic or Sheldon’s endomoiph 
would be rated 7, 1, 1, and an asthenic or ectomorph would rate 1, 1, 
7. A person of average build, halfway behveen these extremes would 
be 4, 4, 4. By ^vriting three numbers together, one has a code des- 
ignation of the somatotype, as 711, 117, or 444. In a study of the 
population of male college freshmen, Sheldon reports 76 somatotypes. 

The effort to classify individuals into types of physique creates more 
difficulties than it solves since Sheldon himself shows 76 somatomes 
in two hundred college men. These types therefore serve very httle 
purpose except in dealing %vith the extremes of a group. Although the 



fig. 7. of physique in men and uomen: A, the ideal masculine physique, 
S, a male type with marked feminine characteristics: C, the ideal fetniaine 
ina D, i * ' ' 


physique; and 


a female physique with many male characteristics. 


types set up may describe the male, corresponding terms are not suit- 
able for the female. 

Physical education should study types of physique and correctly 
interpret activities in accordance with the findings. 

In the cultural ideals of the United Stales, the fypical male is broad 
shouldered, narrow hipped, strong in muscle, and skillful in move- 
ment This would correspond ivith Kretschmer’s athletic type, or 
Sheldon’s mesomorph. The same culture however, idealizes the fe- 
male \vith broad hips, narrow shoulders, and little evident muscle. 
There are, of course, prominent women athletes whose physique is 
masculine in type, and individuals classed socially as males who shosv 
a feminine-type of build. Figure 7 shows these extremes and indicates 
how inadequate are present classificalioDS to deal %vith the educational 
and cultural problems that such types of physique impose. Masculine- 
type women athletes too often set ihe lay public and for uncritical 
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professional workers as well, a standard of performance for women 
that is unreasonable and unsound. It is to be expected that bodi men 
and women teachers of physical education will give guidance in this 
problem of relating activity to physique. 

Certain types of people tend to select certain activities. The asthenic 
individual will not play football; he may play tennis. The pykmc will 
not attempt the sprints but is likely to choose field events. This is de- 
sirable and usually salutary. The athletic type well suited for football 
ttuiy devote to that sport alone and limit bis physical educa- 

tion. 

Physical education should be aware of various methods for de- 
termining physique and grotcfh, for example, the Wetzel Grid. 

The Wetzel Grid t^hnique is designed to avoid the errors in esti- 
mating physical status and growth that are inherent in the ordinary 
height-weight tables. The age, height, and weight of the individual are 
determined in order to describe body size, body type (physique), and 
the direction and speed of change as he develops. The proc^mes in- 
volved in this kind of study are described in the authors original 
papers.* 

Body Structure and Function as Guides 
It is generally assumed by the physical educator that anatomy and 
physiology are essential studies for the student of this area of educa- 
tion. Tins tests upon the general acceptance that a worker should 
know the iMterials with which he worfe. There are values in appre- 
ciation and imderstanding which flow from such knowledge, but be- 
yond these are the many procedures which must be referred always to 
the structure and function of the human organism for a final check. 
Practice based upon knowledge is clearly superior to practice based 
upon tradition, even if the tradition is obviously a popular one. 

Physical education should teach the use of the foot in relation to the 
anatomical and physiological facts of this part. 

The transvCTse and longitudinal arches of the foot are formed by 
the bonw of the tarsus and metatarsus. They are maintained by h’ga- 
ments and muscles. These arches carry the weight of the individual 
and react to the foxcw of weight and of use tiiat operate. Use of the 

* Norman C. Wetzel. "Physical Fitness in Terms of Physique, Development and 
Basal ^^etabolism.” Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. 116 
(1941), pp, 1187-95. Also The Treatment of Croteth Failure in Children. NEA 
Service, Cleveland, 1943. 
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foot afiects its form; in a remarkable degree the fusion of function 
and structure can be observed here. 

In determination of the use of the foob consideration should be 
given to the whole organism. It is not enough to consider the foot 
alone, important as that is. There appear, therefor^ certain facts that 
may be examined. 

In the foot, structure is more favorable for supporting the body 
weight on the lateral rather tiian the mesial aspect; the longitudinal 
arch is high on the mesial sid^ and the tendons of the anl-lf. extensors 
pass to the toes and sole of the foot on the mesial aspect of the anlde 
joint When the foot is placed straight for%vard, the superimposed 
weight may be transmitted from heel to toe over the lateral aspect of 
the foot and the longitudinal arch correspondingly protected. ^Vhen 
the foot is turned outward, the weight in passing ^m heel toward 
the front part of the foot breaks over the mesial border, tending to 
impair the structure of the longitudinal arch. 

When the whole mechanism is considered, the relation of the foot 
position to hip joint, pelvis, lumbar and thoracic curves, chest and 
head is important \Vhen the feet are turned outward, the pull through 
the iliofemoral and ischiofemoral ligaments tilts the pelvis for>vard, 
increase the lumbar curves and alters the position of the chest and 
head. Thus, the foot position is to be viewed not only in relation to 
the structure of the part itself, but also with respect to the entire cor- 
related mechanism. 

Tradition, authority or style may seek to establish a certain foot 
position. Exact and adequate knowledge should determine this matter. 

Physical education sluiuld stress the development of a strong 
abdominal musculature. 

The abdominal viscera are held in position against the pull of 
gravity by the floor of the pelvis, the muscles of the lower torso, and 
delicate bands of mesentery. Obviously the pelvic floor, a sloping shelf 
of no great size, plaj’s a minor role here, and the mesentery is too 
fragile a structure to give much support. The responsibility for 
abdominal position of organs rests largely upon the musculature of the 
walls. 

The significance of this anatomical fact for physical education is 
very great Since so much of modem industrial life tends toward 
sedentary living, insurance against abdominal wall weakness must be 
taken by developing in y-outh strong abdominal muscles, by teaching 
postures that keep the abdominal muscles in tone, and by promoting 
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inter^t in activities and ideals of physiijue that will maintain these 
primary muscles of the trunk in good condition. And yet, it must be 
understood that continued use of activities pointed solely toward 
physical outcomes, except in individually prescribed corrective exer- 
cises, is a deterrent to the acceptance of an intelligent physical educa- 
tion program. 

Physical education should advocate the use of natural movements 
instead of akificial ones in warming up exercises. 

Before engaging in strenuous activities the athlete should perform a 
number of natural movements in order to increase the circulation of 
blood through various parts and to step up the functional activity of 
the tissues involved. Baseball is an excellent example of using this 
technique. Players play catch, engage in batting and fielding, using 
the movements diat are employed in the actual game. Golfers in- 
variably try a number of practice swings before driving, and basket- 
ball players practice shooting, dribbling, passing and other movements 
used in the game. 

A custom has grown up around football that sharply varies from 
this rational procedure. Flayers are made to go through what are 
called “grass drills” and often after they have been ru nnin g, passing, 
and kicl^g for fifteen to twetUy minutes. This sort of irrational use of 
exercise is a poor tradition and should be abandoned. 

Physical education should gioe training directions to young athletes 
as essential to a top performance program. 

In order to acquire an excellent state all the underlying conditions 
of best performance should be met In addition to exercise in the 
activity, these include proper diet, adequate sleep and rest, non-use 
of alcohol and tobacco, pleasant surroundings, and freedom from 
irritating and worrying emotions. 

Physical education should watch the condition of athletes in order 
to d^ect staleness. 

The signs of staleness or lack of condition may be shown in loss of 
weight after a norm has been established in training, failure of skin 
injuries to heal qiuckly, a “pinched” expression around the nose, lack 
of clearness and brightness in the eyes, and general signs of lack of 
energy. 

Physical education should be prepared to answer as fully and as 
accurately as possible questions of the pupil about various conditions 
that arise in the course of activities. 

Some of the questions asked by athletes cannot be answered with 
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complete assurance. Some can be and the teacher should be able to 
^lain to the pupil the nature of 'second wind,”* “pain in the side,”* 

athletic heart, ^ staleness,* fati^e,® and similar conditions associated 
with strenuous exercise. 

Physical education should require an adequate medical examination 
of the participant, especially the athlete. 

While many structures and functions of the individual need ap- 
praisal before participating in vigorous exercise, the heart and circu- 
lation are especially important The growth of heart is rapid dur- 
ing adolescence. Lucas reports that the volume of the heart increases 
from 160 to cubic centuneters during adolescence. In these years 
variation in the heart rhythm may occur, palpitation may develop; 
these are signs of the iostabili^ of the circulation in thi.g period of 
rapid growth. A competent examination will reveal the conth'tion and 
a program can be arranged suitable to the needs of the individual. 

Functional dilatation may occur as the result of vigorous exercise. 
During rest the normal heart discharges from 4 to 9 liters of blood 
per minute. During strenuous exercise this may be increased four 
times — from 20 to 36 liters per minute. If the heart rate doubles in 
that time this would account for about half of this increased volume; 
the other half of the volume attained would come from increased force 
of the heart beat This greater force of the heart contraction results 
from dilatation of the heart which puts the heart fibers on greater 
tension. 'Hiere is of course a limit to this process and if dilation con- 
tinues, the force of the heart decreases. For full explanation of these 
phenomena the student should read a good book on the physiology of 
exercise.*® 

The conclusion is inevitable, however, that the only sound basis for 
deciding the fitness of the athlete for vigorous activity is a medical 
examination. No lay person is competent to decide this question. It 
should be noted that many physicians today restrict the phj’sical 
activity of their cardiac patients much less than was formerly the 
custom in such cases. There are other conditions than the heart for 


• Ed\vard C. Schneider. Fhysioiogy of iluxular ActicUy. W. B. Saunders Co- 
Philadelphia, 1939, p. 107. 

’ Harry^ Sratt. Competitice Sports in School* and Colleges. Harper & Brothers. 
New York, 1951, p. 167. 

* Edward C. Schneider. Op. cif- p. 292. , , „ , 

•Ibid., p. 279. Also James S. Plant. The Encelope. Commonwealth Fund, New 

York, 1930, p. 31. 

" Edward C. Schneider, op. cit. 
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disqualification oJ tile playeT. Among these aie hyperthyroidism, 
tuberculosis of the lungs, weak abdominal surgical scar, hernia, and 
Others. . . j • 

Thy^cid education should excuse an individual from activiiy dunng 
an infection. 

The notion that athletic participation produces an enlargement of 
the heart which is injurious to health is very widespread. In recent 
years, however, a new view of the heart holds that such a conclusion 
is wrong. 

Hearts of persons enga^g in strenuous sports or hard physical 
work will enlarge in response to the effort made in order, to maintain 
an active circulation. This enlargement of the heart corresponds to die 
enlargement of other muscles when actively exercised. Exercise also 
increases the tone of the heart muscle, so ^at strength and firmness 
result rather than mere increase of bulk. 

When, however, the heart is used vigorously during periods of in- 
fection— often not recognized — then there may be injury which ac- 
counts doubtless for the observations made about exercise and heart 
injury. In all instances of infection, the Individual should remain at 
rest 

Physical education should adjust its program for adults to the level 
of their physical ability. 

The indi\ddual reaches his peak in motor efficiency in most activities 
by 30 years of age. In the less vigorous sports, high proficiency may 
be mamtained for twenty years more, but by the time the half century 
mark is reached strenuous activity is not desirable. It is true diat indi- 
viduals vary greatly in these matters and much depends upon the kind 
of life hved by the individual under consideration. The hazard in 
vigorous effort for the older person is in the heart, blood vessels, and 
joints. 

Teachers of recreational activities for adults should Temember the 
limitations that may exist among members of a group and not expect 
all persons to engage in all activities. Simple damces may be enjoyed 
for a short time but fatigue \viU come early to some persons, and 
swimming, skating, and other sports should be adjusted in time and 
effort to the condition of the players. 

Respiration 

The first act of the child at birth is an inspiratory one. Breathing 
takes place by the operation of a competent mechanism. During in- 
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fancy and early childhood the respiration of the child goes on without 
disturbance, but on entering school it has been the custom for certain 
exponents of physical education to assume that the child did not 
know how to breathe properly, or was in need of o:^gen, or for 
these Or other reasons there was the necessity to teach the child 
some breathing exercises. This practice is purely traditional and 
comes with all the other unacceptable procedures from the so-called 
systems of gymnastics. It is important to examine some of the 
physiolo^ involved in respiration in order to determine intelligent 
procedure. 

1. The respiratory mechanism easily provides sufficient oxygen 
from ordinary air for the body needs. "Ae interchange of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide in the lungs takes place through the alveolar mem- 
brane of the lungs. This area is so large that an enormous margin of 
safety exists. For example, tlie alveolar absorption area is over twenty 
times the area required in normal breathing. It is not always appre- 
ciated that we use only about 25 per cent of all the oxygen we take 
into the lungs. People are greatly interested in getting oxygen and 
believe that the lungs need enlargement for this purpose, but tlie 
lungs are normally more than adequate. To enlarge the lungs more is, 
in a physiological sense, like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

2. Is the amount of oxygen used by the tissues conditioned by the 
needs of the cells, or by the supply of oj^gcn? 

The above discussion answers this question in part, but there is 
additional evidence to prove that tlie needs of the cells at any one 
rimft determine the combustion of oxygen that will take place. 

This point was settled by the German physiologist, Pfluger, and 
elaborated more fully by the English physiologist. Bareroft It has 
been demonstrated that the cell t^es up oxygen only in relation to 
its needs. It takes up only what it can use, and rejects the rest 
The evidence is clear that breathing exercises are of no value in 
relation to getting oxygen to the body cells at times other than those 
moments when there is a demand from the organs for this particular 
gas. The evidence supports the contention that the circulation meets 
the need created by the increased activity of the cells. It is a common 
observation that both circulatory and respiratory systems respond to 
the emergency by speeding up their functions. That these changes are 
subsequent to activity, that in no instance do they precede it, are data 
of importance for those who are amcemed \vith the initiation and 
direction of programs of physical education. 
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3. Breathing exercises disturb the normal balance of the chemical 
elements of the blood and artificially throw out of harmony a rela- 
tionship which the organism tends to maintain at all times. 

The facts show that breathing exercises disturb the normal balance 
of acid and base elements of the blood If forced breathing occurs, as 
in breathing exercises, carbon dioxide normally present in the blood 
can be decreased in amount Afterwards the rate and depth of respira- 
tions decrease because the lack of carbon dioxide is also a lack of 
stimulus to the respiratory center. When the breathing exercises are 
stopped, the carbon dioxide accumulates in the blood until it is normal 
again, at which time the respirations return to normal 
Physical education should not, in general, teach breathing exercises. 
It is easy enough to give breathing exercises to a person, but it is a 
futile and senseless thing to do unless actual demand for oxygen exists. 
If the demand occurs, the respiratory center is prepared to adjust the 
respirations in accordance with cellular needs. 

In instances of chest defect, breathing exercises may be used to cor- 
rect certain depressed conditions. It would appear then tha^ except 
for corrective purposes in defective cases, breathing exercises are un- 
scientific, and probably harmful 

Reciprocal Innervation 

We are indebted to Sherrington for the clear facts regarding recip- 
rocal innervatioa. When impulses axe sent to a group of muscles 
to produce action, at the same time other impulses go to the antag- 
onists to inhibit their action. Thus, when a nerve impulse passes to 
the biceps causing it to contract at the same time an impulse passes 
to the triceps causing it to relax. The result is a smooth and harmo- 
nious movement This is normal; this is physiological. It is called re- 
ciprocal innervation. 

Now the use of exercises at times is made to violate this very clear 
fact So-called “resistive exerdses" are advocated in certain systems, 
and in so-called “educational exercises” the individual is asked to hold 
the active and antagonistic muscle ^oups in a state of contraction. 
Thus, these movements are stifiF, rigid, and hence unphysiologicaL 

A direct application of this principle is seen in the learning of new 
movements. In skating, for example, the beginner holds himself stiff, 
due to the fear of falling and some doubt concerning his own ability 
to execute the movement This sU&iess, awkwardness, or lack of what 
is commonly caUed grace, is due to the fact that he is contracting 
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antagonistic muscle groups, that he is inhibiting normal inhibitory im- 
pulses. The awlcwardness of many gymnasts in general is due to large 
muscle masses in partj also to the kind of movements they have been 
practidng. The value of relaxation of muscle groups in golf, tennis, 
and other athletic performances, attested to by experts, is practical 
evidence in support of the argument made. 

Phijsical education should avoid developing tenseness in the pupil 
and should teach relaxation as the normal state. 

In this connection, the full application of Sherrington’s contribution 
to movement should be stated. Contrary to popular notions which em- 
phasize tense muscles, and contrary to popular words which praise 
the .‘’go-getter” type of attitude which so frequently provokes tension, 
the normal physiological state is one of relaxation. This normal con- 
dition will depend upon the operation of numerous factors, such as 
balancing of body weights and avoidance of psychological tension 
which is reflected readily ia bypertoous of muscle. 

The notion that it is good to relax arises out of a false concept of 
what is normal and desirable. The relaxed state is the normal; the 
tense condition is the abnormal. Relaxation should not be interpreted 
as slumping with respect to postures, nor as lack of tone with respect 
to muscles. 

Normal Load, Crest-Load, and Over-Load 
Schneider'^ describes these three conditions as follows: 

... a load is a normal load as long as the intake of oxygen is adequate to 
supply the need of the body at the time the work is being done, thus balancing 
the oxygen accouut; it is a crest-load when the intake of oxygen is still equal to 
the demand, but when the oxygen supplying mechanisms (the breathiog, the 
circulation, and the unloading of oxygen) are all working at top-notch capacity 
and are unable to increase further the delivery of oxygen; and it is an over-load 
when the intake of oxygen is insuffiaenl to meet the demand, the oxygen account 
is overdrawn, and the oi^gen debt steadily increases as the work continues. 

The crest-load is increased ly physical training and decreased by disuse. It 
is increased by moderate daily exerdse and agam decreased by the neglect of 
physical exercise. Thus in the case of a young man who spent an hour a d^ 
for two months playing tennis or handball the crest-load, which was 6000 ft. lb. 
as determined on a bicycle ergometer prior to begianmg bainmg. adv^(^ to 
7000 ft. lb. during the first week of training, then more slowly to 8000 ft. lb. by 
the end of the £& week, and finaUy to 9000 ft. lb. at the end of the seventh 
week. Then because of a Thanksgiving Day recess with complete neglect of exer- 
cise for four days and less regular indulraice in exerdse thereafter, the crest-load 
dropped back to approximately 8000 ft. lb. 

“ Edward C. Schneider. Op. cit. p. 6d. 
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Physical education, should provide in its programs for youth some 

activities that call for supreme e^ort. 

In the process of maturation, muscles gain in strength and in size as 
a normal manifestation of growth. This condition persists until 
maturity is reached. Aside from this force, exercise increases 
strength and size of muscles under certain conditions. When an in- 
dividual executes naovements that he performs regularly and habit- 
ually, the muscles remain in good tone but there is no gain in size 
and strength. In order for gains in these directions to be secured, the 
individual must make special efforts; he must of necessity struggle to 
lift the weight, to climb the height, to jump die hazard, or whatever 
it is tiiat requires more effort than he is accustomed to use. In this 
sort of exercise the muscles and vital organs carry a crest-load in the 
sense that the load is greater than the usual and commonplace. The 
principle operates more frequently in the years before maturity is 
reached, probably because the crest-load type of activity is more 
frequendy select^ by younger persons. It is obvious from these facts 
that gains in functional strength to perform work come only when 
the activity is vigorous enough to make full demands upon the oxygen- 
supplying mechanisms. 

Fundamental to Accessory 

The common notion regarding the xxse of big muscle activities rests 
on belief in the widely accepted theory that development takes place 
from the fundamental to the accessory muscles. This theory may be 
interpreted to mean that the larger, older, and central muscles and 
nerve centers play a major part in the voluntary control of muscles and 
should be developed before the accessory ones are brought into play. 

The meaning of this theory for physical education is of course to 
emphasize the use of the large muscles of the body rather than the 
small ones, but this might conceivably be entertained if based only 
on tire pbysiolo^cal returns from the activity. It emphasizes also the 
use of free, spontaireous movements before the voluntary. This will 
involve the fundamental before the accessory. 

Physical education should stress the use of the large muscles of the 
trunk and htp pinis. 

It would appear that in addition to the physiological aspects of the 
matter, the use of the trunk or fundamental nruscles should precede 
that of the extremities, and be developed in early years prior to any 
emphasis on training of extremities, because of Ae significance of 
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trunk control in motor movements and the order of use in those acts 
mvolving the entire neuromuscular mechanism. Thus, in dancing, it 
is important not to dance only with the arms and legs but to use the 
trunk as the center of expression; in thro\ving, the torso is the major 
agent and the arms and legs complete the act; in golf, the trunk and 
arms synchronize but the control is largely in the torso; and in many 
other acts it is the trunk muscles and mechanism that hold the center 
of attention and control From these considerations, then, physical 
education should interpret f undaniAnfaT to accessory in terms of 
physiological and developmental values, and also in the light of cer- 
tain kinesiological explanations. 

The Conference on Fitness 

On July 2^ 1956, President Fisenhower called a Conference on 
Youth Fitness. Following this Conference, the President appointed a 
Coimcil on Youth Fitness, On September 12-15, 1958, one hundred 
delegates assembled in Washington, D.C., to consider problem of 
fitness of American youth. These delegates represented the field of 
physical education. Back of all this interest and activity was the report 
that 56.6 per cent of American children failed the Eraus-Weber Test 
as compared to 8.2 per cent of European youth. This test was quite 
unnecessary in order to show that American children were not as fit 
as they should be but the interest of the President of the United 
States in the fitness of youth may so dramatize the need that great 
good will issue from what at times appears to be a very crude ex- 
ploitation of a worthy idea. 

Hie delegates at the September Conference prepared and approved 
the following statement ol^Fitness for Youth: 

For the first time in history, the pemJe of aa entire oAtion are tnastering their 
environment sufficiently to free themselves for the highest attainment of niUness 
of life in aU of its aspects. No longer is it necessary for maa to devote most of 
his time and energy to the basic task of keeping himself alive. Man s utilization 
of the forces of nature has freed him to engage in creative actnities. 

Throughout man’s history be has been an active organism. His ability to sunive 
was contmuously strengthened by the demands for activity made upon him by 
need for constructing and protecting his borne, procuring his food, espressing his 
worship, and waging combat. Orgamcally he was, and smi is, desfgnea for iigor- 
ous activity toward the attainment of these ends. 

Man’s biologic^ design has not changed m thfr respect. He is still m^t to be 
an active, not a sedentary, creature. However, radical changes in his milization, 
with the growth of technology, have tended to decrease his activity. In^r-^iing 
devices at home, at work, and in tran^ort; and a growing culture of abundance. 
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ease, and comfort now enable him to survive with the expenditure of less physical 
effort than ever before. 

Concunently, naan has devised new means to protect lumselt against disease. 
To survive as an individual and as a member of ^ group he roust use modem 
knowledge and techniques from the health sctences. He can thus protect himself 
from any disease, compensate for others, and bolster deficiencies of structure and 
function to the end that he can attain and preserve a relative fitness unknown to 
man of centuries ago. 

Modem man is, therefore, confronted with a critical choice. Either he indudes 
valid health information and vigorous physical activity in his life or he suffers 
inevitable losses. If he chooses to remam fit, he must elect those practices and 
activities that will lead to this end. 

Fitness is that stale which diaracteriaes the degree to which the person is able 
to function. Fitness is an individual matter. It implies the ability of each person 
to live most effectively within his potentiah'ties. Aoili^ to function depends upon 
the physical, mental, emotional, social and miritual components of fitness, all of 
wbidi are related to each other and are mutu^y interdependent. 

This means that each person, in order to satisfy his own needs and, at the same 
time, contnbute his share to the welfare of society must possess: 


1. Optimum organic health consistent with heredity and the application of 
present health knowledge; 

2. Sufficient coordination, strength, and vitality to meet emergencies, as well 
as die requirements of dally living; 

3. Emotional stability to meet the stresses and strains of modem life; 

4. Social consciousness and adaptibility with respect to the requirements of 
group living; 

5. Sufficient knowledge and insight to make suitable decisions and arrive at 
feasible solutions to problems; 

6. Attitudes, values, and skills which stimulate satisfactory participatiDn in a 
full range of daily activities; 

7. Spiritual and moral quahtles whidi contribute the fullest measure of living 
in a democratic society. 


Fitness is a dynamic, constantly chan^ng quality, the devdopment of which 
should be continuous and satisfy from early iiuancy thmiigh maturity so that the 
inherent potentiahties of each person can be realized. "Ihe achievernent of opti* 
mum fitness during the formative years is fundamental to education for the main- 
tenance of fitness through adulthood. 

Fitness is maint^ed at a high level only if motivation is continuously present. 
A Childs needs ^er from tho» of a youth, just as a youth’s needs differ from 
those of an adult; and among individuals in all groups, fitness needs also vary- 
It is not possible to design a single set of standards of fitness for all age groups 
persons with ^versified tasks. Yet the common elements applicable to the 
human entity, as m^cated earlier in this statement, must be recognized. For each 
mdvidual at each developmental stage, there is a desirable level of total fitness 
to be sought according to that person’s role in life. 

Health education, recreation, and phyacal education, including athletics can 
TOsitively influent fitness of children, youth, and adults. Partidpation in 
these programs should bring about improved fitness and an understan^g and 
appreciation of the values of fitness for living. ° 

Some aspe^ of health education, recreation, and physical education which 
contribute to ntness are: 
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1. a^vities, including sports and athletics, which help to de^elon 

individual fitness, ‘ ^ 

2. Experiences which lead to appreciation of and skill in movement; 

3. S^s and appreciations which will enable the individual to enjoy a variety 

of recreation activities; ^ ^ 

4. Health knowledge, attitudes, and practices which are applied in daily living; 

5. Protective services which promote the maintenance of mdividual heith; 

6. Experiences which produce desirable social and ethical behavior; 

7. An environment which is conducive to safety and optimum growth and 
development; 

8. Leadership which is capable of implementing and evaluating all aspects of 
this program. 

Many agencies — official, voluntary and professional — have a contribution to 
make to these programs. Today’s challenge to the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation is to develop its own program so as to exert 
its maximum influence for fitness in harmonious relationship with other groups 
involved. 

Physical education should evaluate the Kraiu-Weber Test with 
respect to the principle of total fitness endorsed by the Conference. 
The KrauS'Weber Test consists of six exercises. 

1. Ability to sit up from a supine position tvith legs straight, hands 
behind the neck, subject’s feet held down by examiner. 

2. Same as for ( I) only with knees bent and heels kept close to the 
buttocks. 

3. Ability to raise the legs 30 degrees and hold for ten seconds from 
a supine position while the hands are held behind the neck and 
the legs are extended. 

4. Ability to raise the trunk and hold for ten seconds. The subject 
begins the exercise from the prone position \vith a blanket under 
the abdomen, and hands held behind the ne<Jc, while the 
examiner holds the feet down and in contact with the table. 

5. Ability to raise the legs and hold them in a raised position for 
ten seconds. The subject begins the exercise from the prone 
position, vvuth hands on the fable, blanket under the abdomen, 
with the examiner holding the upper back down with the chest 
in contact with the table. 

6. Ability to bend over slowly from an erect position and touch 
the finger tips to the floor >vithout bending the knees. 

These exercises lack criteria. There is no evidence that these exer- 
cises indicate fitness or lack of fitness. The ability to bend over and 
touch the finger tips to the floor without bending the knees is a 
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kind of “stunt” flexibility. It is almost as abnormal as the ability to 
wiggle the ears; it is dangerous for many adults, and its use by them 
results often in sacro-iliac sprain. Indeed, this sixdi item, performed 
more readily by girls than boys, accounts for the ^eatest number of 
failures in the test at every age level and makes the girls appear to 
be more muscularly fit than bo)^.** 

Moreover, the comparison of American children widi European 
children is valueless wthout a comparable study of the kinds of 
physical activities practiced by each ^oup. Perhaps the greatest mis- 
take is to assume that practice in these six exercises, with an inevitable 
improvement in test scores, is indicative of improvement in fitness. 
For example, a group of 2281 boys and girls in an Eastern school 
system were given the K-W Tests. Forty-two per cent of the children 
failed to pass the test After vigorous conditioning exercises the test 
was given again two months later and only 8 per cent failed. Were 
these boys and girls more fit? Yes, they were more fit for passing this 
test, but could they run better or faster, play games better, dance 
better, swim better, show more sustained interest in outdoor life, and 
react to difficult emotional situations with greater poise, fairness, 
tolerance, and generosity? These real fitness qualities are not de- 
veloped by push-ups, pull-ups, sit-ups, or touching the floor wth the 
finger tips. 

Physical cducaiion should never assume that iis program is ede- 
quate; it should examine critically all that is done and revise its selec- 
tion of activities, if necessary, so that all children, able to do so, can 
engage In vigorous actioilies. 

It should bo appareut to every physical educator that the Presi- 
dents Council on Youth Fitness may stimulate many persons to pay 
more attention to physical education in the schools and even to their 
o%vn physical condition. On the whole this may be salutary. But in 
this as in other technical problems, lay judgment is usually not com- 
petent to recommend. Tlie trained personnel in physical education 
should examine their programs and eliminate activities which do not 
provide vigorous exercise for children. 

This do« not mean tliat sound programs should be replaced by 
stupid calisthenics, most of which are not vigorous at all; they may 
appear to bo effective only because they require the individual to 


‘•Clctm Klt^CT Don Clines. "CotnparaUve Analysis of EuRcne. Oregon. 
ElemcDUiry School Children usinp the Kraus-Wehet Test of Minirnum Muswlar 
Fitness. fUrrearch Quartmt/, Maiili, 1W7, pp. 10-25. 
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move in unnatural ways. The so-caUed “Fitness Exercises" with 
peculiar names are in fact poor representations of Swedish gym- 
nastics. ^ 

Physical education should understand that a program of Youth Fit- 
ness depends not primarily upon a plan but upon the persons who 
operate it.^^ 

There is an old story about a young poet at the Court of King 
Charles IV. The poet asked a courtier, “Ho\y can I write an innuortaJ 
song? The courtier replied, “Look into your heart and write.” The 
poet ^vas youn^ ambitious, and eager; he wanted to write an irnmni-t^? 
song. He wanted the courtier to give him a plan. 

According to the legend, this happened many years ago. It was 
before the day when it was popular to plan. The courtier knew little 
or nothing about planning, a planned economy or a planned immortal 
song. So he answered, “Look into your heart and write." 

We in this modem world live in a period of planning. It is popular 
to plan. Some years ago, Russia in the convulsive throes of a revolu- 
tion announced a five-year plan. Later Germany had a four-year plan, 
and since 1932 Washington has formulated innumerable plans. 

In the summer and fall of 1941, the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation announced a plan to cooperate 
with the Office of Civilian Defense in a program of physical fitness. 

It should be belpful in these days to recall what happened to a pro- 
gram that had an Advisory Board of representatives from fourteen 
national organizations and hundreds of program coordinators. In a 
few short months, the program blew up and the profession was caught 
in the falling debris. A plan perished and physical education was 
pilloried from coast to coast in cartoons and editorials. 

Now fifteen years later, a plan for Youth Fitness is developing. Will 
it repeat the previous debacle? Neither its origin in the Kraus- Weber 
Test nor its present crganizatiaa gives promise of success, Jt is alsvays 
persons who are central in such matters. There are four imperatives 
which ought to guide those who engage in this movement 
I. Be Fit Yourselves. You never improve your neighbor by talking 
to him— improve yourself. This is a fundamental principle, long 
recognized in human experience. Kant in his philosophy directed our 
attention to what he was pleased to call the categoricd^ imperatice. 
Every man has the obligation to be something. For us who sponsor 

’* Part of this sectioa is abridged from an article, “Persons in a Plan 
author in The Journal ^ Health and Physical Education, June 1942, pp. 349, 364. 
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an area of htoman behavior, Kant's imperative amies clearly — fit 
yourselves. 

It is not a cynical observation to report that the children of profes- 
sors of education are often grossly neglected Experience with hunum 
weakness led to the remark that the children of shoemakers go with- 
out shoes. It is easy to be for something in general} it is difficult to he 
for a particular line of action. No one of us speaks fox fitness more 
eloquently than he who is fit No song is more immortal than the one 
\ve sing each day as we lake the band of a friend, as we complete 
intelligently our daily regimen, and as we fulfill the responsibilities 
of every task which is ours. Our plan begins with ourselves. Be Fit 
2. Know What You Mean by Fitness. It is always difficult to know 
wliat we mean. We will not agree always about the meaning of any- 
thing, we will probably not agree about the meaning of fitness, but 
know what you mean. 

In reality there is no entity sufdi as physical fitness. The persistence 
in our speech, customs, and traditions of old dualistic concepts of 
nature leads us to use phrases which we should have abandoned long 
ago. Wo hear about physical health, mental health, and physical fit- 
ness when wo should bo sln^g with Robert Browning, "Can soul 
help flesh more now tlion flesh helps soul?” 

NVlicn wo know what we mean by the term fitness, some of us will 
say that fitness is total, dial how wc think, how we feel, how we 
exercise, how wc work, how we treat our friends — how we do all that 
comprises life — these determine our fitness. 

U is obvious, of course, that every movement succeeds or fails, in part, 
because of the ideas beliind it Wlicn wc believe that tliero is an 
cnlit)' — physical fitness — wliich wc can develop in people by means 
of an c.xcrciso clurt, ^vo tic our bands behind our backs and stand 
mute and dumb before all Urat science says about organismic unity. 

3. ExantCnc Your Oicti Progrom. What kind of a program are 
you promoting? Does it contribute to what you mean by the term fit- 
liess? Since national fitness is notlung more than the fitness of the 
people wlio compose the nation, your program is at tiro heart of the 
maltcr. 

Tljcro is no better time tlian this to ask ourselves: Have wo been 
riding a hobby? Have wo been misled by some contagious cnlliusiasm? 
Have uc promoted acUrities which failed to yield strength and tone 
of muscles, or generous bcliavior, or really functional skills, or pur- 
poses and interests wliidi arc cxccUcirt? 
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4, Stand on Your Own Feet. It is a common observation of 
anthropology that man has assumed over the years a biped position 
\vhich he retains with difficulty. Whether we remember or not that 
our ancestors hved in the Middle Ages which accounted for many of 
our fears and superstitions, or that they lived in trees which accounts 
for our ape-hhe characteristics, if we go back far enough, we have 
ancestors who were quadrupeds. Because of this fact and the bodily 
mechanics of the biped position, we must exert ourselves constantly 
to keep h-om slipping back into the primordial mud. We may recall 
that in one stage of our ancestral inheritance there is the hat worw, 
but that was very long ago. It means very little now. We must learn 
to stand on our own feet 

When some promoter tries to sell xis a faulty program and to seek 
our support for an unsound plan using all the ballyhoo of patriotism 
and cooperation — Stand on your own feet! 

When some "scientist” tries to capture your support for the exercise 
of touching the floor \vith the hands without bending the knees as a 
test of fitness — Stand on your own feet! 

When some magazine seeks your endorsement of a "fitness cos- 
tume" and tries to use your professional status for commercial pur- 
poses — Stand on your own feet! 

Let not the great need for fitness of youth go unsatiSed — Stand on 
your own feet! 

Developmental Hazards of Nursery and Kindergarten Children 
The early years of the child are given to pure growth. Gain in motor 
power and function is rapid and mass increases sharply. The child 
runs certain hazards of the communicable diseases which may cause 
death, leave serious complications, or be relatively \vithout significance. 
The death rate from such causes varies in different countries and in 
sections of any one country. 

The child in this period is weak in self-control and nervous stability. 
Even allowing for the coirection to be made in adult standards of 
Tudgmeot, it still remains that one of the serious hazards of develop- 
ment is the unstable nervous system. It is un\vise to stimulate the 
child beyond the limits of his own free-play situation. 

The instability of the nervous ^stem which gives rise to neuroses, 
while more marked in children than in adults, is not to be regarded 
as characteristic of all children. Individual instability represents a 
hazard of development. Medical and educational help should be 
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brought to bear upoa such cases long before the child goes to school, 
and should be continued as needed in tlie years of school life. The 
neurotic child unguided is the forerunner of the adult neurasthenic. 

By the time the child enters kindergarten he is either left- or right- 
handed. It is unwise to attempt to change this trait He is a very 
active being but tires quickly; if not stimulated he will rest when 
tired. If he is tired excessively, he is likely to be irritable. 

During these years tlie death rate is decreasing and hazards of 
childhood are somewhat lessening. There still remain serious develop- 
mental chances to acquire disease or defect, and hereditary deficiency 
may betray itself in tlie latter part of this period. Anemia, rickets, lack 
of energy, and skeletal defect are the outstanding dangers. The proper 
guidance and treatment for rickets is, of course, medical It will con- 
sist of direct sunshine, cod liver oil, and diet These children need the 
gentle stimulus of outdoor play. 

The skeletal defects are mainly of the spine and feet. Some ortho- 
pedists regard all simple, at times called functional, deviations of the 
spine as the end-result of previous and unrecognized cases of anterior 
poliomyelitis. There is practically no scientific proof for this interpre- 
tation, but is should be kept in mind as a possibility when school sani- 
tarians are inclined to place upon school seating, clothes, and habitual 
postures the onus for these lateral deviations of the spine. Within 
wide limits variations of the spine may be considered normal. 

The importance of the defects of the feet is not to be overlooked in 
the enthusiasm for the more dramatic and apparently more serious 
deficiencies. Obseivatioa of the use made of the foot will reveal before 
entering school that there may be need for a lift of one heel, or a 
wedge on the inner aspect of the sole and heel to throw the weight to 
the other side. Kindergarten children should be carefully examined to 
determine diese facts of use, and early correctional measures in- 
stituted. Candidates for army life, for industry, for insurance are 
e xamin ed at entrance, but children entering school are not always 
given the careful psychomedical examination they ought to have. The 
child entering school may be normal and ready for education; he may 
be handicapped and in need of special medical attention or educa- 
tional adjustment An adequate examination alone can determine this. 

Pirysicol education should advocate a medical examinaiion for all 
nursery school and kindergarten children and a rational schedule of 
activity. 

To determine the cases and their degree of defect is essential to 
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right placement for school woric and to their £oUow-up with appro- 
priate treatment. For this work a school health service, comprising 
health examination and supervision, a psychological examination, and 
an educational analysis and placement are needed. 

During this pre-school period, the child is normally impelled to 
movement and activity. Care should be taken to prevent custom inter- 
fering with this normal impulse and expression. Free games, a suit- 
able diet, outdoor air, sunlight, and adajuate rest are the essentials 
for normal development. For the normal child, given these essentials, 
no artificial method of exercise is required. 

The Child From 6 to 10 Years of Age 

The child in this period is rapidly gaining in strength, but it must 
be remembered that he still retains his infant characters. The heart is 
still small. Its weight is about one third of its adult weighs and yet 
it has to pump blood to a body that has two thirds of its adult weight. 
There is at the same time a great increase in the desire for physical 
activity and this, too, makes great demands on the heart For these 
reasons there is imperative necessity that his activity be carefully 
guided and that undue demands in the form of vigorous competitive 
contests be avoided. Simple team games may be used but kept free 
from the stoulation to unusual activity occasioned by championship 
or other social pressures from a group. Some authorities call the later 
years of thic period the fatigue years and they may well be so re- 
garded because of the slow development of the heart. 

Physical education should pay attention especially to normal growth 
for children of this group. 

This fact should point to the great need for out-of-door life and the 
right kind of food. So far as the program of physical education is con- 
cerned, here again the emphasis from scientific fact is on the out-of- 
door type of program rather than the traditional one of the school 
room. For the proper development of the child he cannot be out-of- 
doors too muck The emphasis in this period should be to secure 
normal growth. 

During the early years of childhood, motor development interlocks 
with intellectual, social, and emotional development. Often motor de- 
velopment plays an important role as a vehicle for social development. 
Throughout childhood, and especially in the pre-school and ele- 
mentary school years, common motor activities are the ready means 
for a child’s social contacts with his pe«s. Moreover, the child’s motor 
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development may bear directly upon emotional features of behavior. 
Thus, a child who is backward in motor development has occasion to 
be angry or afraid in the face of obstacles which the more skilful child 
will meet unemotionally. 

The demands of sedentary school work are probably the most 
serious handicap to normal development in this period. Fatigue is a 
serious problem expressing itself in mobility, automatism, and dis- 
persed and disordered movements- Studies of elementary childrens 
weekly hours in class work in different countries show a range from 
the low of fifteen hours in Switzerland to the high of thirty-nine in 
Egypt. In die United States, die hours are twenty-five to thirty. It is 
evident that a radical reorganization of the American school day is 
necessary before conditions for normal growth and development of 
all chil^en can be established. Home work should be abolished for 
this age, diets must be improved, more outdoor life must be attained, 
and motor activity must be increased. 

Boisterous games with much running and jumping are needed in 
this period. Form is not important but incorrect patterns should be 
changed. 

The Child from 10 to 14 Years of Age 
This period is not sharply defined, and especially for die sexes there 
must be a certain latitude given in classification. Thus, we may well 
include here the girls from 9 to 14 and the boys from 10 to 15. 

The child during this period is growing rapidly. This acceleration 
produces a marked increase of mass before the extensive develop- 
mental changes of adolescence. Heart irregularities are common, but 
these usually resolve into regular action. Curvature of the spine is 
frequent; strength is not yet developed, and supervision is at all times 
important 

The individual has a greater interest span and can profit from some- 
what longer periods of motor activity. He desires group approval and 
shows growing interest in the opposite sex. Manifestly some interest 
in ideals and standard ways of behaving are acceptable. 

Competition is keen and there is a feeling of respect for good sports- 
manship. Prestige among his own classmates is more important than 
adult approval. Some children may show an unwholesome interest in 
their own health. 

Vhysicd education classes for boys and girls should he separated at 
the end of the fourth grade. 
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At beginning of this period boys and girls prefer their own kind 
of activity. It is a period of sex antagonism that is based on the efforts 
of each to find their own distinctive traits and qualities. 

Adolescence 

Puberty and adolescence are periods of dramatic change in the 
bodies, interests, abilities, and lives of boys and girls. It is a general 
principle that the faster the rate of change in human development, the 
greater the opportunity to influence the outcome. 

The rapid growth of the adolescent is the popular sign of the pro* 
found changes taking place, but a less spectacular growth in height 
fails to conceal the mental and emotional shift characteristic of the 
period. The pre-adolescent spurt that marks puberty shows consider* 
able variation in different children. This variation suggests that great 
restraint should be exercised in using tables of height and weight 
averages for this period; such tables have serious li^tations when 
used as standards of nutrition for adolescents. In general, it is unwise 
to accept mean values of any of the descriptive items of this period. 

During adolescence, boys become relatively broad shouldered in re- 
lation to hip \vidth while girls increase in hip width markedly. This 
is the approved cultural pattern as well as the factual picture, but 
many variations occur. Individuals may change in a fe\v years from 
one physique to another. A boy who appears at 11 years of age to be 
an endomorph may at the age of 17 show the athletic physique of 
the mesomorph. The understanding teacher will be aware of this 
fact of variation in both guidance and teaching. 

The changes in the sex organs and the associated organic and per- 
sonality transformations that accompany the maturation process are 
initiated by rivo hormones secreted by the anterior lobe of the pitui- 
tary gland. One of these is a growth hormone which stimulates in the 
healthy child ncamal growth for age. If the hormone is excessive in 
amount, then giantism of the pituitary type follows. The otlier hor- 
mone is gonadotrophic (gonad-stimulating). This hormone appears in 
the circulation just before the onset of puberty and is responsible for 
the development at that time of the ovaries and testes. The process 
continues and the male hormone initiates a series of changes in the 
voice, growth of hair, and muscle strength that characterize the male, 
while the female hormone produces changes in tlie breasts, mammary 
glands, skin, hips, and voice in the female. 

There is usually nice coordination between these two hormonesj 
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one takes over where Uie oilier leaves off. At times, however, tlie 
balance is upset; if tlie growth hormone is dominated by tlie gonado- 
tropliic one children, small in stature, will shoiv a precocious puberty, 
or if the action of tlje gonadotrophic hoitnone is delayed, die growtli 
hormone produces a taU person who is quite immature. 

The growth in organic systems may lag behind tlie growUi in 
stature. The tall boy of 15 years of age may have not only undeveloped 
gonads but also immature respiratory, circulatory, and digestive sys- 
tems. The boy or girl who matures early usually shows fewer organic 
disturbances and is much less of a problem in physical activities. 

Physical education should adjust the program of actioities to the 
developmetUal status of the tnJtcidual. 

It is apparent that the maturation process with its individual differ- 
ences requires sympathetic understanding by the teacher in all forms 
of physical education, and especially in sports where size may not 
indicate maturity and tlie pressures of tlie game may be excessive. 
Strength and p^sical ability are liigldy regarded by boys 13 to lo 
years of age, and arc more inffucntial in deienniniog popularity than 
odier abilities. Athletic contests are suitable activities but they should 
occur in a natural social situation. Artificial stimulation by means of 
championships and record breaking should be avoided. These increase 
tlie competitive effort, and, under 15 years, serious competitive effort 
is unwise. The rapid increase in weight, height, and size of internal 
organs demands high metabolic activity and generous supply of en- 
ergy. Depletion of this by excessive activity is undesirable. 

Work in school and elsewhere needs to be controlled with respect to 
other values. Rest, play, social dancing and lecreation are Kscnlial. 
Holidays are not only social, they are also biologic in effect. 

The social adjustment of the adolescent to the adult culture of the 
industrial age is marked by considerable distress, not only of teachers 
and parents but also of the individual himself. In the age period 15 
to 19, the death rate increases nearly 100 per cent, and in the period 
10 to 14 years of age mental disord^s increase tenfold- In addition to 
this deplorable loss, the social maladjustment is portrayed in the sui- 
cides, gangsters, vagrants, alcholics, and drug addicts that come out 
of this period of stress. Health of the adolescent as in others is an 
achievement; it is not something lost in mysterious ways, but rather a 
fulfillment of the conditions of liwn^ a meeting of the tasks and op- 
portunities of life adequately and successfully. The failure of parents 
and teachers to appreciate the crucial character of the adolescent's 
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problems often comes from the adult’s inabilify to recall how im- 
portant to him were such things as lack of height (boy) or excessive 
tallness (girl). ^Vhen a defect is regarded by the individual as serious, 
then it may have marked effect upon the personality. An individual 
with marked defects is often made a\vare of his status quite early. 

QXJESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What distinctioa do jou make betuecn nature and nurture? ^Vllich has 
more inSuence in the dei’eJopmeot of the individual? 

2. How can we get a better world to live in? What physical education 
do about it? 

3. How may problems of physical education be clarified by referring them 
to the facts of nature? 

4. Are the natural activities of tnan original in their present form? Explain. 

5. Discuss the topic: The material of man is not by nature either good or bad. 

6. With the increase of inventions and gadgets will the lime ultimately 
come when man will have no need for muscles? Explain. 

7. ^Vhat is the meaning of the phrase. The Whole Man? Discuss the impli- 
cation of this conc^t Mith reference to the range of interests that a 
teacher of physical education might propo-Iy have. 

8. Name and discuss some of the siinjMe priorities of life nlth vvhich ph}'sical 
education is coocemed. 

9. Discuss the statement that society can provide that land of environment 
in which society believes. 

10. What two roads representing ways of living does current life suggest? 
\Vhich road appears to you more desirable? H it worth recommending to 
all persons? 

11. In the biological development of forms of life, what relation does the 
muscular system bear to the appearance of vital organs? 

12. How can we increase indirecUy the activity of the vital organs? 

13. ^Vhy are calistbenic exercises in the claOTOom a poor land of physical 
education? Are they any more suitable when performed in the gymnasium^ 

14. Can the school program provide aD that eJementaiy children need of 
activity? Elxplain. What implication follows from the position you take? 

15. In what three respects is there failure in modem hre to provide for the 
biological? 

16. Discuss the statement that man is no better than his animal organism. 

17. What are the disadvantages of the biped position? ^Vhy is it important to 
stress education in posturing? \Wiy is the word posturing a better semantic 
choice r^ian the worn posture? 

18. What are the fundamental movements of man? Why do they require 
teaching? ^Vhy should they still be stressed m their moiMcaUons? 

19. What differences exist between the child's and adult's slelefon? What 
significance has this for physical education? 

20. ^Vhy should the curves of the spine not be increased beyond normal? 

^Vhat does this mean in the choice of movements? ^ 

21. What sex differences are there in the pelves of men and wym»? Of 
what significance are these in running Jumping, hanging, and dtobing? 

22. What tods of exercises are unsuitable for girls after adolescence? 

23. ^Vhat is the difference between growth and development? Do children 
show a seasonal growth? Elxplain, 
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24. In wbat ways docs physiological age indicate the development of a person? 
\Vhat significance has Uiis for ph>’sical education? 

25. ^Vhat is Kretschmer’s classification of body build? How does it compare 
with Sheldon’s? Wliat impllcaUons have physique types for physical edu 
cation? 

26. AVhat is the Wetzel Grid? . r ^ u u 

27. What nr a to miejil , facts about the foot indicate the way the foot should be 
used? 

28. What is tlie importance of a strong abdominal musculalurcr 

29. What land of exercises should be used in "warming up ? \Vhy? 

30. Why are training routines important in superior motor performance? 

31. What is st^encss? How may it be recognized? 

32. Why should the athlete pass a medical examination before engaging m 

strenuous activities? _ , , • n . .a 

33. Would you allow a boy with a sore throat to play in a basketball contest. 
What would be your dedsion if he had a temperature above normal? 

34. What lands of physical activity would you recommend to a man of 50 
years? 80 years? 

35. Discuss the question about breathing exercises. Should breathing exercises 
ever be used? ^Vhe^? 

36. What is reciprocal innervation? What axe some of the causes of tenseness? 
Why should you promote relaxation? 

37. What Is the crestdoad? Explain bow the physiological load may be used 
to develop the powers of the individual. 

38. Discuss Ue concept: fundamental to accessory. What are all the reasons 
that indicate the Importance of using the large muscles in the development 
of the individual? 

39. What is the significance of criteria in evaluation of a test? 

40. What specific activities would you list as vigorous for Elementary bo>’S and 
guls? For Junior High pupQs? For Senior High pupils? 

41. What reasons can you suggest for the popular wpxoval of touching the 
fioox with the hands without bending the knecsr Do persons in picking 
objects up from the ground generally more in that way? 

42. Discuss me developmental hazards in the life of the nursery school child 
and the kindergarten child. 

43. Discuss the importance of the medical examination of children entering 
school and explain how unconected conditions at that time may affect the 
individual in later years. 

44. Explain how lack of skill may affect the emotional behavior of a child. 
Discuss the following: “Where there’s a skill, there’s a way." 

45. Why slmuld bays a^ gjiH be tepataled ia physical education dasses? 

46. Discuss the importance of adjustment of activities to the development of 
the individual in adolescence. 
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Reasons find the aim of human life the impiovemcnt 
and satisfaefion of wants. . . . The sciences and arts 
arose by the Impetus of wants, and continue in their 
service. They are the ultimate source of all values. 

Thorndike. 

To know in general is as easy as Aristotle indicated; 
but to know the %vhen, the where, the wherefore, the 
whereunto, and the bow much— 'this, os Aristotle con* 
eluded, is the final test of a wise man. An education 
which does not recognize this, and specifically provide 
for it, makes not wise men, but educated fools. 

Cuieonse. 

If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, and 
only one person were of the contrary opinion, man* 
kind would be no more justified in silencing that one 
person, than he, if he bad the power, would be justi- 
fied in silencing mankind. 
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arate, the individual would be the abnormal psychotic being that re- 
sults when integration is lacking. The normal person, on the other 
hand, is the integrated being. There is extensive evidence to support 
this conclusion.* 

It is not to be supposed that integration of the personality is in- 
herent in all experiences or that divisive forces do not exist that tend 
to cause disintegration. The contrary is true. 

Physical education should acce^ the principle of integration and 
should use its services to prevent, so far as possible, disintegration of 
the person. 

What is called mental is a manifestation of the whole; a person 
t h i nk s with the thyroid gland, the tone of the muscles, the digestive 
process in addition to the brain. Also, what is called physical is a part 
of the whole; the band is as much wind as body. The prime responsi- 
bility of physical education is to conceive of its work as related to all 
the reactions that participants experience, to be concerned for in- 
terests, moods, manners, morals, habits, and ideals as well as for 
strength, skill, agility, speed, safety, and endurance. The whole person 
partidpates; the whole person must be served. 

Moreover, all teachers should be alert to recognize the divisive 
forces that tend to cause disintegration. The fat boy, the tall girl, the 
awkward adolescent, the many who are different the average 
need thoughtful instruction and guidance. Young children are cruel 
in their franknesses to playmates and every group has ugly ducklings 
that need help. Oberteuffer gives numerous examples of disintegration 
that physical education can overcome.* 
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■pie importance of particulars in relation to the concept nf the whole 
child is stated in a recent school survey report^ as follows: 


But this emphasis upon the whole, as a general concept, should not lead to 
that enter into school experiences. Teachers 
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cept the doctrme that there is an instinct for running does not demand 
also the rejection of the idea of a readiness in structure to act in cer- 
tain ways. 

It is not possible to state where this readiness resides nor of what it 
does consist The best guess of its location is the entire organism and 
doubtless its composition is glandular as well as nervous, bony as well 
as muscular, structural as well as functional. 

Hence it appears that physical education begins wth these impulses 
of children to engage in certain Itinds of movement Children are ready 
to run, to jump, to throw, to climb, and to hang. Moreover, they are 
not only ready, but are urged by this readiness to engage in the ac- 
tivity. In the face of this znodent understanding of the organism, it 
would require rather overwhelming proof and most convincing argu- 
ment that we should teach children mvented arm, leg and trunk move- 
ments, severely different from those which the child is prepared by 
nature to do. 

Moreover, the readiness of the organism to engage in forms of be- 
havior gives a clue to habit formation. In young persons impulses are 
the highly Eexible focal points for widely diversified activities. Any 
impulse may become organized into one of several possible habits 
according to the situation in which it operates. As Dewey observes; 

Fear may become abject cowarciice, prudeat cautioo, reverence for superiors or 
respect for equals; an agency for credulous swallo%mg of absurd superstitions 
or for wary scepticism. A man may be chiefly afraid of the roints of his an- 
cestors, of official, of arousing the dfeapproval of bis associates, of being deceit ed, 
of fresh air, or of BoIshe\-ism. The actual outcome depends upon how the impulse 
of fear is interwoven with other impulses. This depends in turn upon the outlets 
anfl inhibitions supplied by the social enviroomeDt.* 

This readiness of the organism, however, does not mean that any 
habit may accrue from any impulse. The impulse to run cannot be 
shaped by experience into die habit of erect posture. The old orthodox 
psychology isolated the individual from his surroundings. Modem 
psychology insists not only that behavior is an expression of the total 
situation — organism and environment — but also that impulses are the 
foci for the formation of habits, the materials out of which new habits 
arise. It would seem, therefore, but the simplest conclusion of common 
sense that teachers of physical education should take advantage of the 
impulses toward activity and seek to develop habits respect to 

*John Dewey. Human Hature and Condu<i. Heniy Holt & Co.. New York, 
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Psychology and Instincts 

Ideas about the existence and operation of instincts have changed. 
When two boys fought, this kind of behavior was explained formerly 
as due to the instinct of pugnacity which was an organization of force 
in the nervous system driving the young to engage in fighting, 
term “instinct” defined a rather precise, specific, internal organization 
that operated, on the whole, remorselessly. The assigmnent of sex ac- 
tivity by Freud to a single, internal psychic force, called libido, is illus- 
strative of this concept. 

It has become increasingly apparent in recent years that to name a 
behavior is not to explain it. The oversimplification, which results from 
the effort to classify, defeats the purpose of classification itself, which 
is to assist in thinkjng. 

This denial of instincts as nervous entities which direct the individ- 
ual to certain kinds of behavior does not reject as valid the observa- 
tion that man tends to exhibit certain kinds of behavior. There is, then, 
acceptance of the notion of drives, impulses, and urges toward ends, 
but also greater emphasis upon the wide variety in which these may 
appear, the influence of organic bodily states upon their functioning, 
and the force of the enviromnent in producing sweeping changes in 
the products of their activity. 

The simple forms of animal life manifest impulses, drives and urges 
to action. They are not entirely quiescent, waiting only until something 
happens. The ameba puts out its pseudopodia. It needs something. It 
acts. There are urges of some kind. It is not possible to explain what 
they are, althou^ the older psychology attempted to explain Napo- 
leon, for example, in terms of will-to-power, ambition, cruelty, and 
similar terms for exact, specific and separate instincts. 

If we regard man as an organism which over the years has bad 
certain experiences, we can understand the persistence of urges to 
lands of action as readily as we can the presence of skeletal, muscular, 
and organic patterns. Man is the product of the possibilities within the 
organism and the experiences which have occurred. 

Physical education should recognize the principle of readiness of the 
individual to engage tti certain kinds of movement. 

The inner urges of an individual denote a readiness to act in certain 
ways. It is obvious that children are constructed not only of muscles 
and bones but also of urges to engage in certain motor activities, such 
as running, throwing, jumping clunbing, and hanging. Refusal to ac- 
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of physiology are pumerous. The impulses (called by some strains or 
tensions) lead to activity to satisfy needs of the organism, and the very 
activity disturbs some physiological equilibrium that in turn is re- 
stored by organic function. The dynamics of living organisms then are 
the continual efforts to maintain an equilibrium. The interaction be- 
tween the organism and the environment is continual. 

But this general statement does not deposit all persons in a single 
mold. Within this pattern of interacting organism and environment 
there is the uniqueness of impulses and habits of every person. Jen- 
nings ^vTites in tb?g connection. 

The most important rontiibutioQ of biology: . . . human beings are endowed . 
with diverse tastes, temperameDts, apbtudes, diverse ways of re^nding to the 
same conditions. And that, therefore, as Davenport has well put it, thm can 
be no impersonal science or art, of medicine, of hygiene, of raucation; of any 
matter that deals with human beings. Alua^-s the nature of the partiadar in- 
dividual dealt with must be talen into Consideration.* 

Habits 

Experience is not a passive affair. In response to stimulation tlie 
organism projects itself actively into tlte situation, seeking the expe- 
rience and even attempting to open up new areas of experience. Tliis 
restless activity for food, for mates, for shelter, and other desirable 
ends leads to manifold activities marked by curiosity, invention, and 
discovery so that satisfactions may be more complete or more general 
or more lasting. The picture is not that of passive self-preservation but 
an exceedingly active effort at self-expression and self-realization. 

This activity exhibits the impulses, urges, and drives of the organism 
in a wide variety of expressions, modified in a countless number of 
ways by the play of diverse environmental forces upon tliem. Out of 
this tremendous activity, however, ways of acting become established 
as habits. Habits then are secondary and acquired. 

Physical education should take into account the facts about habit 
formation in its efforts to produce certain habituations. 

Habits are ways of behaving in the environment They are not in- 
dependent of the environment but require rather cooperation of the 
organism and environment The innumerable habitual reactions which 
a person makes are not his private possession but always adaptations 
of a pattern with the various forces playing upon a person. The Iiabit 
quality in posture shows this dual relationship. Tlie posture of a boy 

• H. S. Jennings. The Biological Basis of Human Nature. W. W. Norton and Co- 
New York, 1930, p. 222. 
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running easily and well, throwing accurately, jumping and landing 
with weight control rather than types of habituations which are for* 
eign to the matrix of native impulse. 

Finally, impulses for movement are relatively permanent. Bodily 
efficiency wanes early; the athlete is at his best in the hventies, and 
after 30 he has passed his pealc. This is well iUustrated in baseball 
and boxing. The urge for excellence is highest during adolescence, un- 
less kept up by commercial rewards. But in spite of these fading bod- 
ily coordinations the impulses behind them persist and ask for activity. 

Physical education in methods and materials of instruction should 
reflect modem psychology. 

Modem physical education in its scientific and theoretical views 
recognize that it deals with activities which carry with them an inner 
urge to do the very thing that the competent leader of the activity de- 
sires to set gomg. There seems therefore to be little justification for 
to to use extrinsic incentives because he is working with organiza- 
ho^. already set up and running, which provide their own intrinsic 
however, may wish to direct the activity toward 
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It is dear then that motor ahQity in the young advances as the in- 
dividual matures. The young child should have every opportunity to 
exercise his muscles but should not be stimulated to attempt skills: 
beyond his maturational level. Maturation and learning are not 
separate processes but rather are two aspects of an inseparable struc- 
ture-function relationship. Structure must e-dst before function 
operate and exercise of funcb'on promotes structural gro^vth. Motor 
learning is not a special kind of learning. It conforms in all essential 
respects to the same psychological principles which operate in all 
acquired reactions. 

The behavior of the individual reflects the demands that the en- 
vironment makes upon him. In a backward communi^ where knowl- 
edge is restricted to a few areas, learning is also restricted; the child 
acquires knowledge and skills over a wide area when these are essen- 
tial in the realization of the goals th^ t come out of his environment 
The play of the various forces of the environment upon man is con- 
stant; he is shaped by tliem and learns from them. We get most of our 
notions of social behavior, many of our attitudes and appreciations 
out of the varied environmental demands of the home, school, church, 
and other social institutions of sode^. 

The meaning of environmental learning has important implications 
for physical education. The environment varies and the learner must 
take into account changes in the environment; he must adjust means 
to reach his desired goal. Thus, the golfer adjusts his club to the in- 
cline of the groimd, the kicker his punt to the direction of the wind, 
and the nmner his stride to the condition of the ground. The sodal 
environment may stimulate the learner to fine sportsmanship or the op- 
posite; it may influence not only the athletes who compete but also 
the learnings of those who belong to the schooL 
Physical education should take into account the psychology of readi- 
ness. 

There is considerable evidence to show that readiness to learn is an 
important factor in acquiring knowledge and skilL The import of this 
is clear ^vben young children are introduced to e.-qperiences for which 
they are not ready. In learning motor skills, maturity of sensory and 
kinesthetic mechanisms is doubtless important; in some instances mus- 
cle strengtli is a factor. But readiness may depend also upon stimula- 
tion and trainwg. Teachers help children become ready by the way 
material is presented to them and by the success children acliieve. 

This fact of readiness suggests that activities should not be either 
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in school before the principal and that of the same boy on the athletic 
field reveal the varying quality of the pattern and suggest the influence 
of outside forces. This, of course, is contrary to the ideals of the pos- 
ture enthusiasts. They want the boy, for example, to possess a habit 
which will always give the same pattern response. Habits may be ac- 
qu^ed which are so rigid and inflexible that variaUon is rarely possible, 
^d that even strong stimulations from without do nothing to alter. 
Only the utmost confidence in ones judgment of what is desirable 
would lead a teacher to secure such habituation. Nothing is left for 
improvement and nothing expected from adjustment If the habit of 
brushmg the teeth with up and do^vn strokes of the brush, as taught a 
tew years ago, had been formed as a rigid and inflexible routine, the 
emphasis of present-day vibratory techm'que would be futile indeed. 
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complex and highly organized activities as well as in the simple fight- 
ing plays. ° 

Motives make an individual select some activities over others. In 
some cases the selection is based upon the intrinsic qualities of the 
activity itself; in others the choice depends upon some extrinsic fac- 
tor, such as social relationships, chance to succeed, or others. 

Recognition of need by the leaner motivates strongly. Now there 
is purpose that makes the visualized activity come within reach. At 
times, the teacher can help pupils to see needs, but to be effective for 
action they must be felt by the learner. Often boys will postpone learn- 
ing the social dance until the need for the skill is felt; to teach it 
earlier may serve no useful purpose. To earn a place on an athletic 
team, to become eligible for membership in a club where the stand- 
ards of admission are skill and not age, or to wear the school letter on 
a sweater may be powerful motives that drive the individual through 
long practices over long periods of time. 

Many g^o^vn persons remain unskilled because they lack motive to 
develop their native capacities. They tolerate in themselves needless 
inefficiency. Learning, therefore, is dependent upon the attitude taken 
toward the activity, the set of the mind, and the motive behind the act. 
Muisell^° stresses the importance of an aggressive will toward the mat- 
ter to be learned; this attitude contrasts with a wishful thinking re- 
sponse. Much of the poor walking among adults is due to the lack of 
purpose to walk better, to discover the exact coordinations required, 
and to have a motive for improvement 
Motive is an incentive but many physical education activities cany 
their own incentives. Most boys are eager to play a game; often there 
is no incentive to play it exceUenlly or to master the basic skills of the 
game. 

Physical education should offer activities that will afford satisfaction 
to the learner. 

The Chinese philosopher, Lin Yutang, observes that all satisfactions 
imply want It is common observation that individuals like to do cer- 
tain things and dislike to do others. People spend their lives striving 
for certain situations and dodging other situations. This represents a 
fact of human nature and should be understood in its entirety and in 
relation to the learning process. Thorndike” svrites, “Civilized man is 

T. L. MurseU. Streamline Your Mind. J. B. Lippincott Co.. Plu^elphia. 19^- 
“E. L. Thorndike. The Psychology of Wants, Interests, and Attitudes. U 
AppIetoD-Ceotuiy Co., New York, 1935, p. 50. 
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above or below the ability of the individual Perhaps the former is 
more important; certainly for this and other reasons elementary school 
children should not engage in competitive contests in the pattern of 
high school athletics. 

Physical education should take into account the psychology of intent 
or purpose. 

When the individual intends to leam, the outcome is most favorable; 
now he bas purpose directed toward an end. Pupils vary in ability to 
possess purpose, and those who have it vary in degree to which it 
operates. Little is known of the way to develop intent, but there is 
agreement that this attitude is influenced by the general atmosphere 
of the teaching situation. One readily intends to leam when a worthy 
goal appears and the thing to be learned has merit in the eyes of the 
learner. 

In physical education conspicuous differences are noted in the atti- 
tudes of those who elect to participate in an activity of their own 
choosing and of those who meet a requirement. Learning is far more 
rapid in the former and probably depends upon die intention diat the 
individual brings to the experience. The dynamic force of intent may 
be shown when ones progress in learning seems to be stalled and is 
recovered by an increase of purpose. When progress in learning a skill 
lags, it is wise to ask the question, "Am I as strongly impelled to make 
headway as I should be?" 

Physical education should give attention to stimulofing, guiding, and 
controlling motives in relation to activities. 

Motive, somewhat like intent, gives to the learner a drive that ener- 
gizes the individual in the experience. The motives of men are most 
varied, and the goals they seek are endless in number. Because they 
are personal they cannot be imposed from ivithout; they are dynamic 
inner drives from within. 

When there is motive to engage in an activity, then the individual 
is energized for action. Marks, prizes, and awards are often employed 
to motivate a program, but such extrinsic motives soon lose their ap- 
peal; even when operative for a time, they are less worthy than an 
inner desire for the activity as experience. 

Some of the motives to engage in physical activity appear to be 
umate, as in chasing and fleeing games; others appear to be acquired 
and to result from training and environmental opportunity. The dis- 
tinction is not significant, since flie urge to engage in movement, which 
provides an inner satisfaction to the participant, is present in the more 
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Physical education should state Us goals clearly. 

It is important that the learner Imovv precisely the nature and form 
of his objecUve. The first step in the teaching of skills is to give the 
pupil a clear idea of the end to be achieved. As he progresses in the 
experience, he tends to approximate the successful performance that 
he has in view. After each trial, the learner can judge his perfonnance 
by the objective and so modify his next trial in the light of what he has 
accomplished and what he desires to attain. 

In visualizing the objective, it is a mistake to attempt to concentrate 
on bodily sensations associated with successful performance of the 
movement. Subjective thought usually interferes with bodily function. 
There may be cautions considered or cues given, such as, “Keep your 
eye on the baU.” They are enough in that direction. If one is trying to 
pitch a baseball over the plate, he should look at the plate, go through 
the windup, and at the last moment before delivery look at the plate 
again. If he has a fault to correct, he will during the windup pay at- 
tention to thah but when it no longer impedes his performance, it is 
better to think no more about it At the end of the act, he should pay 
attention to where the ball went; was the pitch successful, and if not, 
why not? In games of speed, such as basketball, the passing of the ball 
and the try for goal occur so rapidly that any attempt to concentrate 
on bodily sensadoos would defeat the tacdcs of play. 

In some of the complex skills, for example, golf, the performance 
may at times be poor even after considerable degree of skill has been 
attained. Often the player cannot diagnose the difficulty for himself 
and so requires the help of a capable golfer to discover the fault and 
to eliminate the troublesome reaction. Tlie good teacher or coach has 
the ability to pick out the particular difficulty that a learner faces, to 
discern why he misses certain balls, fails to block an opponent^ or is 
slow off the mark. 

Physical education should facilitate insight into a motor coordina- 
tion by clear analysis of the problem. 

Insight into the nature of the problem to be solved facilitates learn- 
ing. When the individual discerns the true features of a situation and 
understands it as a whole, he has insight; at that moment learning pro- 
ceeds rapidly in contrast with the situation in which the learner fails 
to comprehend exactly what is to be done. 

The insight phenomenon probably appears in every fonn of motor 
learning. After long and relatively unsuccessful practices, the skill may 
come very rapidly and quite suddenly. The comparative swiftness of 
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... set to attain certain results in a large fraction of his waking Ufe, 
and what the environment offers him in the way of satisGers is usually 
relevant to some one of the wants which are responsible for the ac- 
tivity of the period in question.* 

Kilpatrick stresses the fact that one learns what one accepts, which 
is another way of saying what is satisfying. 

The experience that the learner goes through produces effects upon 
die individual. If these are satisfying, dien he tends to repeat the proc- 
ess and to learn those reactions which are accompanied or followed by 
satisfying states. In this view, then, the process of learning is modified 
by the consequences incurred; human experience testifies widely to 
the fact that behavior is modified by consequences. 

Success and failure relate to states of satisfaction or annoyance that 
persons experience. Success is a stimulant and gives profound satisfac- 
tion; it strengthens performance, releases further energy, and promotes 
effort Failure displeases; there is no want that is met by its presence. 
It may promote indifference to an activity when all that is needed to 
secure interest is some measure of success. Success and failure are 
related to the level of aspiration. If the goal is too high, failure is cer- 
tain for some persons; often the measure of success is not the actual 
performance but the individual's level of aspiration. Some persons can 
never make the varsity team, and can be satisfied with the scrubs; 
others suffer the vicious pangs of failure because the varsity alone is 
worthy. 

Thorndike observes that satisfaction may be extrinsic to the experi- 
ence and exist as rewards of various kinds. On fhig point, he writes as 
follows: 

Leamine and work in homes, schools, and shops is, and perhaps always ^vilJ 
be, lo^ed v/ith many items which have hlUe or no intrinsic interest to the 
leamer or worker. He is induced, or induces himself, to le^m them by appeals 
to pride, self-respect, love of parents, desire tor approval, prudence, and the like-** 

Learning produces changes in the individual. The precise character 
of the change in unknown, but the effects of use upon form are recog- 
nized by all. Since the whole person is involved in a learning situation, 
psychology agre^ with die physiological concept of related and cor- 
related functioning of all organs, and the integrative functioning of the 
nervous system. Major changes may occur in the nervous system but 
other structures are doubtless involved also. 

“ E. L. Thoradiic. Loc, cii., p. 108, 
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Physical education should use both the whole and part methods in 
teaching motor skills. 

There are many conclusions that the whole method is better than 
the picemeal one. It is the accepted method in teaching swimming 
today. 

Nevertheless, the whole-part problem is not a simple one. In the 
first place, it is important that the unit to be learned is a functional 
whole. The whole method is greatly superior to part learning when 
the material to be learned is “closely articulated internally and tightly 
kmt in structure.” Swinging a tennis racquet is a closely articulated 
and tightly kmt structure; it illustrates what is meant by teaching a 
whole. It is always advisable to use the largest whole permitted by the 
material and the level of development of the learner. Putting various 
unrelated exercises into a lesson is not comparable to the wholeness in 
the act of swimming. The superiority of the whole method depends 
precisely upon this fact that in physical education much of the pro- 
gram consists of functional wholes, such as a game, a dance, a stunt, 
or some other complete act. In the second place, the value of the whole 
method rests upon the learners comprehension of the whole pattern 
to be learned. In swimming instruction, for example, it is difficult for 
all learners to understand what the legs, arms, and bead are to do in 
the whole act of keeping afloat and moving through the water. There- 
fore, when the skill is very complex so the pattern cannot be appre- 
hended readily, then it is wise to break the whole into its functional 
parts.** Thus, the leg movements may be taught while the learner 
hangs on to the edge of the pool, the breathing may be taught while 
the swimmer stands in shallow water. These are functional wholes and 
should be integrated into the complete act as soon as possible. An- 
other illustration will help to make the meaning clear. The Idp-up on 
the high horizontal bar should be broken up for most learners into the 
fonvard swing with body arch, the back swing with feet elevated to 
the bar, and finally the thrust which completes the act In such analy- 
sis, it is important to keep in mind the relation of parts to the whole. 

In learning to juggle, Knapp and Dixon found the whole method 
superior.*® 

“John O. Lewellen. “A Comparadve Study of Two Methods of Teach^g Be- 
ffinriing Swimming.” Doctoral Dissertation (unpublished), Stanford University. 
Abstract, Fifty-fifth Annual Proceedings, College Physical Education Assoa- 
ation, 1952, pp. 71-73. , t» . c. j t 

“ Clyde G: Knapp and W. Robert Dixon. “Leaininff to Juggle IL A Study ot 
Whole and Part Methods.” Research Quarterltf, December, 1952, pp. 398-401. 
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the final stages of some motor skills suggests that some cellular organi- 
zatioa within the body is necessary to the mastery of the sIdlL The old 
saying that we leam to swim in the svinter and to skate in tile summer 
is to be explained in terms of this insight phenomenon. In this con- 
nection, Hartman writes as follows; 

Differences in motivation, social and physical factors, and perhaps ^eer 
rr^ahtfaHnn determine many details, but the broad picture is clear enough- A 
long period of little or no measurable headway, then a sharp, quick rise followed 
by a slower and less ^ectacular gain in the learning curve — this is the type 
followed by skills that nave an all-or-nothing character- The difference between 
swimming and nonswimming is usually apparent to an observer, although the 
nonswimming stage of effort appears to be necessary to prepare the ground-“ 

When insight comes, the individual is aware that progress is being 
made; this is a stimulant to further successes. In general it is better to 
consider the total response radier then to fix attention upon correct 
and incoixect parts of the whole. In skating, golf, tennis, football, and 
similar complex skills, conection of errors is essential, but this should 
never intrude enough to overshadow attention upon the total response. 

Physical education should conduct Us activities on the principle that 
the whole person is involved. 

It is agreed that the whole person learns and not merel/ nerves or 
muscles. This “whole" concept is apparent in such an activi^ as broad 
jumping. In the act there are technical Warnings, such as the approach, 
the take-off, form in the air, and the landing; these involve riie 
whole organism and not merely muscles and nerves. Moreover, other 
learning takes place. The jumper is learning attitudes about the ac- 
tivity, the teacher who instructs him, and his fellows who share the ex- 
perience either as team mates or opponents. These concomitants can- 
not be excluded from the process; they are as inevitable as the ideas 
he acquires about training for the jump, the land of shoe most suitable 
for die act, or the process of “wanning up" before putting his muscles 
to the test 

The teacher of physical education may ignore these concomitants 
and center his attention solely upon the technical phases of the act, 
but they arise in the experience nevertheless. At this point, teachers 
become great or remain ordinary; the great teacher knows that he is 
teaching the whole person and therefore takes the whole person into 
account 

“G. W. Haitman. Educational Pgycholog^. American Book Co., New York, 
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ual that he tends to be fair in situations other than that in which it 
arose, but this is not lihely to occur unless there is a deliberate at- 
tempt to interpret new situations in the light of past experience and to 
apply appropriately the meanings or methods previously learned. 

Applied to the problems of physical education it would appear that 
there is no evidence for and considerable evidence against the notion 
that ability gained in arm swinging upward above the head ^vill result 
in anything more than arm swinging up%vard above the head or some- 
thing very s im il ar to that, for example, arm thrusting upward above 
the head. The accuracy and alertness so confidently %vritten about 
leave the impression that the participaDt in certain exercises acquires 
an increase in accuracy as a capacity. It would be reasonable to expect 
if such were the case that there would result greater accuracy in type- 
writing, in delivering messages, in citing dates and references in books, 
and in numerous other ways from being accurate in response-command 
exercises. Such is not the case, howevCT. Rodgers'*’^ study on the learn- 
ing of game skills supports the dieory of identical components. 

The evidence indicates that transfer may take place under certain 
conditions. AUport holds that the equivalences and resemblances we 
often see among objects that have no obvious identity of components 
form the real basis for transfer. Moreover, the more meaningful the 
learning, the more likely it is to transfer, hfeaningless drills are sure to 
be disappointing. When sportsmanship as an ideal remains restricted 
to the specific sport situation, then trailer to other areas of experience 
does not occur. ^Vhen the essential relationships of the concept are 
learned and generalized, then there can be application to the whole of 
life. 

Gardner Murphy, in svriting of transfer, comments as follows: “ . . . 
transferred conditioned responses, like all other conditioned responses, 
need frequent reinforcement if they are to persist . . . Whenever 
transfer occurs, the consequences determine whether there is to be re- 
inforcement or extinction. ... It is well for personality to look con- 
stantly for transfer; but it is not helpful to suggest, as is often done, 
that transfer persists and spreads steadily without continuous rein- 
forcement through appropriate experience.’^* 

The teacher of physical education >vill recognize that there are cer- 
tain similarities and recurrent uses of fa m il i a r skills in new patterns 

» E. Rodgers. The Teachings of Team Games. Bureau of Publicatioiiy. Teadiers 
College, New York, 1936. 

“ Garduer Murphy. Op. cit. p. 216. 
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Physical education should not expect unrelated skills to transfer. 

The old view held by some persons today who seek to speak for 
educational methods is that memory, discrimination, judgment, delib- 
eration, reasoning, skill, attention, order and obedience are general 
powers of the mind and that th^ can be added to very much as you 
add to a pile of bricks by putting more bricks on the pile. Thus, the 
school is looked upon as the agency for the development of Aese 
general faculties. Typical of this view are the following: 


gaming of subjective motor control and inddentaUy of 
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is no discipline superior to athletics. Will pow^ 
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ual that he tends to be fair in situatioDS other than that in which it 
arose, but this is not likely to occur unless there is a deliberate at- 
tempt to interpret new situations in tiie light of past experience and to 
apply appropriately the meanings or methods previously learned. 

Applied to the problems of physical education it would appear that 
there is no evidence for and considerable evidence against the notion 
that ability gained in aim swinging upward above the head will result 
in anything more than arm swinging upward above the head or some- 
thing very similar to tha^ for example, arm thrusting upward above 
the head. The accuracy and alertness so confidently written about 
leave the impression that the participant in certain exercises acquires 
an increase in accuracy as a capacity. It would be reasonable to expect 
if such were the case that there would result greater accuracy in 
witing, in delivering messages, in citing dates and references m books, 
and in munerous other ways from being accurate in response-command 
exercises. Such is not the case, however. Kodgers’^^ study on the learn- 
ing of game skills supports the theory of identical components. 

The evidence indicates that transfer may take place imder certain 
conditions. Allport holds that the equivalences and resemblances we 
often see among objects that have no obvious identity of components 
form the real basis for transfer. Moreover, the more meaningful the 
learning, the more likely it is to transfer. Meaningless drills are sure to 
be disappointing. When sportsmanship as an ideal remains restricted 
to the specific sport situation, then transfer to other areas of experience 
does not occur. When the essential relationships of the concept are 
learned and generalized, then there can be application to the whole of 
life. 

Gardner hfurphy, in ^vrifing of transfer, comments as follows; "... 
transferred con^tioned responses, like all other conditioned responses, 
need frequent reinforcement if they are to persist. . . . Whenever 
transfer occurs, the consequences determine whether there is to be re- 
inforcement or extinction. ... It is well for personality to look con- 
stantly for transfer; but it is not helpful to suggest, as is often done, 
that transfer persists and spreads steadily without continuous rein- 
forcement through appropriate experience. ** 

The teacher of physical education will recognize that there are cer- 
tain similarities and recurrent uses of familiar skills in new patterns 

” E. Rodgers. The Teachings of Team Games. Bureau of Publicationi. Teachers 
College, New York, 1936. 

Gardner Murphy. Op. cit. p. 216. 
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Physical education should not expect unrelated skills to transfer. 
The old view held by some persons today who seek to speak for 
educational methods is that memory, discrimination, judgment, delib- 
eration, reasoning, skill, attention, order and obedience are general 
powers of the mind and that they can be added to very much as you 
add to a pile of bricks by putting more bricks on the pile. Thus, the 
school is looked upon as the agency for the development of these 
general faculties. Typical of this view are the following; 

subjective motor control and incidentally of 
self-dianpline. For developing the character and culUvating 
Ld discipline superior to athletics. WUl power 
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aiFair and reflects significant alterations in the neurons rather than the 
muscles. 

Inhibition should be regarded as a preparation in the body for 
movemmt; its effect is to reinforce the ability of the individual to 
move. latter pomt emphasizes the necessity to consider the dam- 
age to the mechanism by aslcing or requiring it to keep from action 



Fig. 8. Improvement in typewriting by tbe "touch” method. Improvement is 
fairly uniform until the hunoredch hour, where the cuive flattens out. This is 
probably a “plateau" rather than the physiological limit. The highest speed at- 
tained IS about 30 words per minute — ^not a high rate. (From Thorndike, Educa- 
tional Psychology, vol. ii, p. 139, after Book.) 

when the preceding procedure has in the physiological economy made 
the individual more ready to act 

In short, diat which is desirable in self-control, inhibition, and self- 
direction relates to a learning by the individual of the conditions 
under which he should act and the development of an attitude toward 
the whole experience which favors his acting in such fashion, that is, 
in relation to the conditions. The idea that response-command exer- 
cises have anything to contribute to this process in normal social life is 
without any supporting evidence whatsoever. 

Physical education should take into account the effect of a plateau 
on learning progress. 
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of lesponse that caa and should be stressed in Uie teaching of motor 
skills. Some of these should be pcanted out to pupils; others may be 
consciously set up as problems for pupils to discover for themselves. 
This attitude of self-discoveiy by pupils should be one of the impor- 
tant learnings that the teacher of physical education attempts to make 
transfer from skill to skill. This kind of generalization is similar to that 
which the teacher seeks to secure in teaching sportsmanship and fair 
play in games; both represent an effort on the part of the pupil to see 
important relationships between different activities and to find that the 
value in one experience is not restricted to the area of its origin but 
may operate quite generally. 

As a part of the idea of transfer, inhibition is frequently made to 
appear as important and vital in the work in gymnastics, llius, much 
of the posture work is based upon the conception that the individual 
is to inhibit the tendency to droop; or in the so-called “educational ex- 
erdses” he is to learn inhibition through responding in a rigidly pre- 
scribed fashion to the command of the teatier. The view is that by 
inhibiting movement until the command of execution is given, he has 
thereby learned inhibition. 

When one studies the numerous mechanisms involved in postures of 
the body, the enormous complexity of the structure appears. While 
these complex mechanisms may be brought into marvelous coordina- 
tion and corresponding harmony, it is still a fact that posturing in- 
volves kinesthetic and vestibular pathways of die musde sense and 
cerebellar functions, pyramidal pathways from the motor cortex, and 
other pathways such as the ocular tract When these are considered in 
relation to attitudes, fatigue, habits, examples, and other forces, the 
problem is more difficult dian at first appears. 

Inhibition is a common phenomenon of the organism, particularly in 
the internal organs. Thus, the movements of the alimeata^ canal go on 
without the intervention of consciousness, and yet under certain con- 
ditions, largely emotional, they may be altered or completely checked. 
The strikiog case is that of the heart ■which responds to the stimulating 
action of the accelerator nerves and yet under the control of the vagus 
(involuntary) may be inhibited to a remarkable degree. 

In the skeletal muscles over which we have conscious control the 
fact of inhibition is direct^ centered. When a muscle has been in- 
hibited, it becomes readier for activity, and this phenomenon suggests 
that inhibition is something more than mere interruption of activity; it 
is, in a very real sense, preparation for activity. This change is a central 
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motor learning; this is most improbable. As indicated above the phe- 
nomenon may have many causes. None of these may be present and 
still progress falters. In such instances, the plateau may mark the 
present level of achievement in the light of the incentives that impel 
the learner. If the motive to improve is strengthened, the plateau is 
left behind. Or the plateau may represent the level reached by a cer- 
tain method of working; if the procedure is changed and better 
methods used, the plateau is excelled. Or the plateau may appear 
from concentration of the hard parts of the task at the beginning; 
when they are mastered the plateau disappears. Finally, some experi- 
ments show that if the learner deals xvith the whole experience as a 
unit, he tends to progress without a plateau regardless of the sim- 
plicity or complexity of the movements. 

Physical education should apply the principle of overlearning in 
teaching sJcilb. 

Whenever a skill is learned, its retention depends upon the use and 
practice of it. If several days intervene between the learning of a skill 
and the perfor min g of it again, about the same number of trials is 
necessary to perform the act successfully. However, if when the skill 
is learned there is also overlearning— that is, practice of the accom- 
plishment — then it is easily repeated at some future time. There ap- 
pears to be a ratio behveen the amount of overlearning and the length 
of interval that may elapse without loss of skill. Walking is an example 
of a skill in which much overlearning has occurred. Ice skating usually 
is well overleamed. When this is the case, many years after learning 
to skate, a person may again perform the sl^ successfully. It is 
apparent then that driK on an accomplished skill is important, but 
especially so on those skills that we desire to retain. Moreover, in in- 
stances of transfer continual reinforcement is necessary if the trans- 
ferred ability is to persist 

Physical education should plan practice periods. 

A practice period is an important instrument for learning skills. The 
period should be planned and used for particular purposes. The prac- 
tice \vill be most productive of learning If pointed to particular skills; 
little progress can be expected otherwise. The teacher can help most 
by noting the action and indicatiag to the learner any improvement 
as it occurs. When old faults persist, a new demonstration or further 
analysis of the sldll may be necessary. It is important not to assign a 
practice period as punishment; the period should be used to gain 
mastery over a skill and not as a discaplinaty measure. 
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The learning curve shows an interesting characteristic in the prog- 
ress of learning. The process does not go on at a constant rate. There 
is marked success at the beginning. The unusual skill of the amateur 
when he first tries a new skill is well known. There follows as a rule in 
most learning, then, a period in which progress is delayed. This is 
known as the plateau. Plateaus may be caused by too rapid progress 
at start, with lack of sound and thorough foundation in the pre- 
liminary skills so essential for the subsequent steps. Trying too hard 
may prevent learning. Plateaus are associated with external conditions, 
such as the proximity of vacations, depressing weather conditions, a 
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this can be read to better advantage. Indeed, there should be a large 
increase in the reading assignments that are given to high school 
pupils and college students. As this is done the necessity for lectures 
during the activity periods disappears. 

Physical education should use demonstration in appropriate situa' 
Hons to facilitate the learning. 

All teachers should be able to do the thing they attempt to teach. 
Average performance is required. The champion performer may be a 
poor teacher because he is scarcely aware of the difficulty of the 
movement that he performs so easily. The art of demonstration is 
analysis. In throwing a baseball, what is the problem? What part does 
the leg take in the process? The back? The wrist? In all movements 
proper analysis with demonstration of the technique is important. 

Demonstration should take into account not only the direct move- 
ment itself but also related bodily organizations that are important in 
the process. The use of peripheral vision in basketball, the feint in 
boxing, and others give some of the possibilities of demonstration. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss fully the concepts of ouad and body which you hold. 'What is the 
meaning of the concept of unity of the organism? 

2. How do unity and diversity relate to each other? Discuss integration fully 
and give examples of disintegrating experiences or conditions. 

3. What is the mfference between me concept of instinct and that of urge, 
drive, or impulse? 

4. What is the meaning of readiness of an individual to engage in a motor 
activity? 

5. Are the fundamental urges to engage in activity temporary or relatively 
permanent? 

6. Wliat are the eSozts of an individual to raaiitUda a psychological equi- 
librium? 

7. How can physical education operate to influence the learning of habits? 

8. Rigid habits may limit the individual. \Vhat examples of this can you give? 

9. What are the envuonmental forces that play upon the matenals of man? 
How da these affect learning? 

10. How may readiness to learn depend upon stunulatioa and training? 

11. What relation has a worthy goal to intent? How do you explam the dif- 
ference in attitude of those in voluntary and required activities? 

12. Wiat IS the difference between intrinsic and extrinsic motives? Which are 
more effective for learning? 

13. In what respect do physical activities cany their own incentives? 

14. What are wants of people? How do they influence action? What influence 
has success or failure in learning? What happens when the goal is too Lgh? 

15. How important are goals in learning? In performing a difficult skill, should 

attenOon be directed toward bodily seasaUoas of a wefl-executed move- 
ment? Explain your answer. -> t- i • 

16. Do we leam to swim in the wint» and to skate in the summer? Explain. 
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Physical education should use short practice periods. 

Very little has been achieved in discovery of the best distribution 
of practice periods in the different motor activities. From the work 
that has been done it appears that practice for short periods and often 
is best Distributed rather than concentrated practice is to be pre- 
ferred. Fatigue makes long practice periods less preferable to short 
ones. Boredom and lack of interest decrease effort and these qualities 
may be more prominent in long periods. 

Cozens** in a study of college freshmen found that learning was 
more rapid if the practice of 100-yard dash, 120-yard low hurdle, half- 
mile run, running broad jump, 12-pound shot, and discus throw is 
spread out rather t han concentrated. It would appear then that short 
periods for a longer time are better than long periods for a shorter 
time, but the optimum is unknown. How short may the period be? 
How long may the interval be? These remain to be discovered. 

Physical education should promote an attitude of confidence in the 
learner. 


One learns belter if the problem is attacked with confidence than if 
fear and doubt prevail Fear, timidity and doubt restrain the learner. 
In many sk^ one must “let go* in order to succeed. It requires con- 
fadcncc to let go" in skating, in apparatus activity, in tackling, in 
numerous activiries that require courage. Even in sports such as golf 
where courage is not required to perform the stroke, the ability to 
t “ tremendously important Confidence in abiUty to accom- 
pUsh a .U1 pro„,otes relaxaUon and tends to overcome neuromuscular 
nypcrtension that prevents good movement. 
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The Historic Role of 
Physical Hducation in 
the Problem of 
Adjustment to Life 


If 1 were talking to an athlete, I should say, show me 
your shoulders; and then he might say here are my 
Halteres. I reply, Slave, I am not inquiring about this, 
but bow you exercise pursuit and avoidance, desire 
and aversion, bow you design, and purpose, and 
prepare yourself, whether coi^ormably to nature or 
not. If conformably, give me evidence of it, and I 
say you are making progress. 

The Discourses of Epictetus. 
The real, sole and profound theme of the history of 
the world and man, the theme to ivhich all others are 
subordinated, lies in the conflict between faith and 
disbelief. All the epochs in which faith dominates 
under any form whatever are splendid, encouraging 
and fruitful for contemporaries and for posterity; 
and, on the contrary, all the epochs in which disbelief 
in any form whatever wins a poor victory. 

Goethe. 
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17. What are concomitants in learning? Po ll»y always occur? Why? 

18. What are whole and part methods? 

19. What is meant by transfer of training? Will skill in roller skating help to 
Ip j i r n ice skating, tennis, golf, or dance? Explain your answers. 

20. What does the feaming curve show? 

21. ^Vhat is inhibition? 

22. What is the influence of past experience in learning? 

23. \Vhat is overlearning? Is it desirable? 

24 What are some points regarding the distnbution of practice periods? 

25. ^Vhat efl^ect has confidence on learning? 

28. ^Vhat application of the principle of learning by doing should be made in 
the leaching of a new game? A new folk dance? 

27. Why should teachers be able to do the skills they propose to teach to 
others? What is peripheral vision? 
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the available material tliat is present in their tribal and folk ways. 
Their native sources in dances and in games are particularly rich and 
suitable for the children of the Islands. But instead of seeing any of 
the festival dances of the Bontocs in the schools, an observer will 
notice these barefoot children of the Islands going through the move- 
ments of a Russian dance without any comprehension of its meaning 
and of course without the equipment that belongs to a dance in the 
north temperate zone where heavy leather boots are worn. Again a 
failure to evaluate native sources. 

The American population is in origin a transplanted people. Even 
those whom we call native-born are at the most less than ten genera- 
tions from the motherland. For the great majority they are less than 
five. It is quite natural, therefore, that in physical education the ex- 
perience of the motherlands should have weight and bearing in de- 
termining the kind of physical education to be developed and carried 
on. Sentiment, however, must not be permitted to play too large a 
part. We should wsh to arrive at a solution scientifically. 

The Beliability of the Experience of Others 

How valuable is another’s experience as a guide? To what extent 
can we learn by the experience of others? Mechanical things are 
readily transplanted; procedures in manufacture, technical skills, cer- 
tain of the arts and crafts are easily learned. Wherever things as dis- 
tinguished from people are dealt with, then it is quite easy to do as 
others do. In the organization of people as contrasted >vith Ae organi- 
zation of things, there come into play ideas, customs, attitudes, and 
beliefs that color and shape the procedure in such fashion tha^ when 
taken over for another people, such educational projects may be com- 
pletely changed. Failing to take into the account the underlying ideas, 
customs, and beliefs may hamper the transfer of a procedure in manu- 
facture, as, for example, wood carving, rug weaving and basketry, but 
the influence of these factors is tremendously more effective in the 
matter of education, religion, and similar forms of culture. 

Because some people are indined to accept at times as reliable the 
experience of others is not sufficient basis for thinking that they were 
right in doing so. It is not uncommon to find people ready and %villing 
to be guided by the experience of others, and especially is this true 
where there is ignorance of or doubt about the matter in question. 
Thus, in the feeding of children, in the treatment of disease, in the 
investment of money it is the rule rather than the exception to find 
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The Influence of the Experience of Others 

In a broad sense, physical education in America arose out of the 
life of the people here. More narrowly, physical education in America 
reflected the experience of others, but the very poverty of American 
ideas in this field in the early years of the nineteenth century contrib- 
uted to a rather heavy weighting of foreign programs and purposes. 

In the field of general education, we are indebted to Europe for 
the pattern of a state school system with state oversight and control. 
The motives approving stale education in Europe would be obviously 
quite different from the ones guiding the plan in America. The in- 
^race of P«talozzi is hard to estimate and yet everywhere he con- 
tabuted both in method and subject matter. Impetus was given to 
the movement for professional training of teachers by the example 
set for us m Europe and this was outstanding not only in general 
educaton but a the special 6 eld o£ physical education. 
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He is not justified in that We have no data on which to form that 
opinion.” 

Physical education should recognize the psychic factors in ex- 
perience and if possible evaluate them. 

The ready assumption that two diings coming together are there- 
fore related is a common fallacy. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc is a com- 
mon error in medicine, in education, in experience in general Popular 
\vriters on Buth Control argue the fact of better health conditions in 
Holland as due to the Birth Control measures which parallel the im- 
provement in health. Other social agencies also parallel in time this 
improvement. Time relationship is not conclusive; it is likely to be 
misleading. In physical education post hoc, ergo propter hoc is not 
mfrequently invoked. It has been the guide in the laying of many 
plans and the setting up of numerous programs. Instead of associating 
in cause and effect relationship such things as the West Point stance 
and the West Point breathing the psychic factors of West Point life 
should also be given careful consideration. 

Evaluation of tlie Experience in Terms of Results 
The experience may be reliable and the inference sound; but there 
is more to the question than that. Is the experience desirable? Are the 
results desirable? The experience is valuable for what it does or does 
not do. By results one is not to be limited to such misleading tenns 
as "practical,” but the indirect and the more subtle effects are to be 
examined. Thus it would appear that several questions should be 
asked: 

1. Are the results desirable? Are the results of Swedish Gymnastics 
desirable? Desirable for whom? They are not necessarily desirable for 
people in general, although diey may be desirable for the Swedish 
people. To affirm otherwise would be to ignore all that we know of 
peoples idejtls, ideas, customs, attitudes, behels. 

2. Are the apparent results the real ones or do they represent an 
unknown or different cause? Is there some other explanation of what 
really happens? In 1941 there was considerable concern because of 
the large number of rejections for roilifaiy service. Was the nation as 
unfit as the rejections indicated it to be? IVhat would have been the 
rejection rate if four exempted groups had been included? Did the 
rejections come from the unfit groups? 

3. Are the results lasting? Do they represent modification of conduct 
or are they of temporary nature and susceptible of change at an 
early date? The posture of the children in their physical education 
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people following, without discrimination, the experiences of others 
in the immediate environment This is of conrse due to the general 
lack of knowledge prevailing among people concerning the proper 
way to feed children, the scientifio treatment of disease, and the cor- 
reel principles of investing money. 

It would seem, therefore, that among the possible many, there are 
two conditions of experience that should always be considered. 

nysical education should take into account all the pertinent con- 
atttons of the experience. 

An illustration of the importance of this view is afforded by the 
statement of a well-known actuary before the House Committee on 
Labor with regmd to the effect of social insurance in Germany upon 
the physique of the German adult population. The argument was ad- 
vanced thab according to mihtaiy statisUcs, in consequence of com- 
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to certain nations because sudi traits were not required by their 
scheme of social organization. Therefore, it would appear that what 
people do in their social organization is an expression of the value of 
certain ideals and tlieir recognition of the necessity of p lannin g for 
securing them through education. Theirpracticeis good or bad only in 
relation to the ideas of which it is an expression- It is clearly unwise 
to select for a people with one group of fundamental ideas a type of 
practice whicli illustrates another group of ideas, out of harmony and 
never to be accepted by the ones to whom the new practice is intro- 
duced. 

The significance of the ideas which move people is given by an 
analy'sis of loyalty. Hus virtue arose out of the warriors code and re- 
quired that the serf, squire, follower, and retainers in general be true 
to some superior. There was thus developed through the centuries the 
notion that one must be loyal to a superior. Loyalty, as a quality of 
persons, has been the theme of some vejy interesting novels. Gals- 
worthy’s play, “Loyalties,” reveals the power in the topic as a theme 
for the dramatist. No\v, among certain people to be loyd to the priest- 
hood, the king, the overlord is of paramount importance, and al^ough 
this type of loyalty is not so much in evidence today, still it played a 
rather prominent part in the life of people in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. On the contrary it may be said diat in the United 
States the highest good is loyalty^ to truth as one sees it Or take an 
illustration from the use of the word gentleman. To be a gentleman 
means one thing in Loudoo, another thing in Boston, and quite a 
different thing in the rural districts of the Middle West To be a 
gentleman in in Jolo, in Java is altogether different from being 

a gentleman in Soviet Russia. Thus the notions which people have 
rewarding virtues as well as many other things depend upon the whole 
hinterland of ideas shaping their Judgment and are to be evaluated 
in terms of the sanctions of the society into which they are introduced. 

It should be quite clear, therefore, that the type of physical educa- 
tion in any nation reflects the customs, the ideas, the beliefs, the 
attitudes, the conscious needs of the people. Also these characteristics 
are different for different peoples and they vary, especially, when the 
notions of human relationships vary greatly. We are never to be 
absolutely sure that we speak the language of the foreigner, even 
when we axe able to cany on a conversation with him by using his 
own words and imitating successfully his inflections and pronuncia- 
tions. 
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periods is a case in point. Before one decides to adopt a plan of pos- 
ture training he should give careful consideration to the matter of 
posture out of school and the question of lasUng effects. \Vhat should 
be his position if he learned that posture in tire schools was a school 
posture to be discarded as soon the the children were set free from 
school? 

i ,\re tlic results contributing to the principles which are held? 
■^e results should be referred to principles and judged in relation to 
the basic beliefs surrounding the experience. 


Experience in Terms of Traits and Customs 
.Many of the noUons and standards for individual and social life in 
America arose out of a life quite different from llie present and with 
sanctions tliat would scarcely meet witli approval today. Many of the 
moral wrtiim mil, which the physical educator deals most intimately, 
am c out of ll,c ideah of the warrior elass. Tlius, it happened that in 
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was to them something worth striving for. But was not an end in itself. It vs-as 
a tcwl by means of which it was possible for a man to become free and healthy. 
To be weak meant that a person was at the mercy of all men, strength and fre^ 
doni were linked together by them as something desirable for all human beings. 

Cheerfulness to them meant mental health; a sane outlook upon this world 
of ours with its "good” far outweighing the efforts of the things that are bad. 
Cheerfulness was a worthwhile possession to he striven for, and gymnastics was 
the tool most useful to acquire this trait. 

Intelligence to them meant the utmost development of the natural mental en- 
doivment that is the precious possession of all human b^gs. It meant the abihty 
to understand, to comprehend, to analyze, to think constructively. Gjinnastics 
was a tool by means or which dormant mental faculties were aroused, cultivated, 
and strengthened. 

Dependahili^ meant to them that human trait that in modem times might be 
called morality. A person who could not be depended upon, who was not good, 
was immoral; he was not to be trusted; he was a social misfit. Gymnastics helped 
to train such persons into a higher Q'pe of human being. 

An understanding, therefore, of u^t Tumen" re^y means should show that 
it does not mean merely muscular work of great skill, but that it also means 
mental, social, and moral training and education. . . . 

When Jahn took his boys out to the Hasenheide, to the great open maces 
outside Berlin, bis gymnastic lesson was a combination of the most informal t^pe 
of work, or songs or games, and of inmiratioiial talks. He looked upon gjiQ' 
nasties as an instrument by means of which he aroused in his pupils a greater 
patriodsm. 

But Jahn's ideals and purposes were never realized in the national 
life of Imperial Germany. He helped to create a nation out of the 
struggling and warring principalities, only in the end to be throtvn 
into prison, to see his liberal principles thwarted by the reactionary 
tactics of a landed aristocracy. 

In the play of social forces, one gets an impression of the worth of 
human life, the value of human relationships, and the respect ac- 
corded to personality. Up to 1807, feudalism in Germany was the 
dominant social organization. Its lack of respect for personality and 
disregard for individual worth were finally appreciated in their true 
Kght by certain leaders and in the six years following 1807, Baron von 
Stein and Chancellor Hardenberg put through the follo\ving reforms: 

1. Stem’s Edict of Emancipafion which abolished serfdom through- 
out Prussia, October 9, 1807. Free trade in land was established and 
o%vnership of land was permitted to peasants and bourgeois as well as 
nobles. The peasants thus became free, although they w'ere still bound 
to make fixed payments to their lords in the form of rent^ 

2. Grant of local self-government (November 19, 1808) to all 
Prussian towns of population of 800 and over. 

* C. J. Hayes. Loc. cit., p. 680. 
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In the light of the foregoing it would seem to be important to sur- 
vey, even somewhat superficially, the social, political, economic, and 
^t^ influences which shaped physical education in Germany, 
Sweden, France, Italy, England and Russia. 

German Physical Educadon 

Physical education in Germany began with the work of Frederick 
Ja^ (1775-1852). With Jahn nationalism was a consuming passion 
and he devoted his energies not only in gymnastics but also in 
lan^age and Uterature to a strengthening of national life. 

There need for it. “By 1808 aU the Germanies were at die 
mercy of Napoleon. Prussia was shorn of half of her possessions and 
tor^d to obey the behests of her conqueror.”" Jalm’s popular gym- 
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tur^. Foreign systems of physical education must give, without reser- 
vation, full service to the political, social, and military ideas of the 
time and place. If these ideas are quite repugnant to Americans, the 
practice which expresses and embodies these ideas is also unaccept- 
able. 

The physical education of Germany under National Socialism was 
vastly different from that before 1933. The greatest importance was 
assigned to physical education, with character education next, and in- 
tellectual training last. Through physical education the boy was to be- 
come a man, learning to obey so he may later be able to command. 
He was taught to take greater pride in a well-formed physique than 
in fine clothes. True to tlie principle of reflecting national ideas it 
developed \vith amazing rapidity new and interesting forms. The 
significance of these forms should be studied in relation to the prevail- 
ing ideas, customs, and standards in Germany. 

The developments in physical education in Germany under National 
Socialism had far-reaclung importance. In schools and universities, 
physical education occupied a place of major importance. In the 
latter, for example, no student could enter his fourth semester without 
participating proficiently for eighteen months. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion defined physical education as pre-military training. Through 
GelSndesport, or open country sports, and Wehrsporh or military 
sport, the Germans laid the foundations for a well-trained body of 
youth for the national army. 

In industry, in the army and navy, and among the general popula- 
tion, physical education was promoted in a variety of ways. The Kraft 
durch Freude organization sought not only to promote health, but 
also wholesome use of leisure time. National Socialism used physical 
education as one of the chief agencies for achievement of its program. 
Thus, through the school and university, in the youth movement, in 
the labor service, m the Befchsw’ehr, aad ia civilian life, there was the 
clear obligation to keep fit, to be strong, to be ready to serve Germany. 

To attain such goals, extensive facilities were provided, leaders were 
prepared, and organizations worked constantly at the problem. The 
old nineteenth century intellectualism characteristic of imperial 
Germany disappeared. The whole official emphasis was upon self- 
denial, not as a philosophic principle of asceticism, but to conserve 
supplies. Since the defeat of Germany, the occupation forces have not 
permitted continuance of the organizations that embodied the pur- 
poses of National Socialism. 
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3. Hardenberg continued these reforms in 1811, by maldng peasants 
absolute owners of part of their holdings. 

4. Compulsory military service was introduced. 

5. Formation of organizations, with governmental approval, that 
developed nationalism. In this respect the work of Jahn in the Tum- 
verem and that of Fichte and Arndt in the Jugendbund are out- 
standing. 

piese are mraorable achievements, but the type of physical edu- 
cahon produced is to he viewed in the light of the prevailing social 
ideab, which wme so constrictive to human personality. Legal enact- 
ments reflect public opinion, but the advances indicated above repre- 
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did at the Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics is to be understood in 
relation to the military, political, and social ideas of their time and 
place. An extensive analysis of economic factors would reveal doubt- 
less many interesting comparisons. Clearly, the reforms which were 
instituted were chiefly of an economic kind and of form more than 
content. So long as the education in the nation seeks to make the 
child docile, obedient to a superior, disciplined in a military sense, 
just so long will those in control permit unessential modifications in 
social or economic status. Swedish gymnastics in its insistence on 
precision of movement; response-command exercises, and rigid days 
order was, together with similar educational experiences in school, 
church, and home, favorable to the perpetuation of the existing social 
order. 

It is interesting that increasing democratization in the nation is 
paralleled by the development of more functional programs in the 
schools. Physical education in Sweden has felt also the influence of 
Danish gymnastics. There is more emphasis today upon rhythmical 
movements. In the training centers, however, tradition and custoni 
strongly prevail in the character of their gymnastics programs. 

French Physical Education 

The nineteenth century revealed in France an Empire, a limited 
monarchy, the second Republic, the third Empire (an attempt at a 
commune in Paris, 1870), and finally the third Republic. A long 
history of kings, nobles, and clergy, who strove for temporal power, 
and serfs at the mercy of their overloads precedes that Many of the 
political conditions that confronted Germany and Sweden were at 
one time duplicated in France but still no Frenchman arose to found 
a national system of gymnastics. Doubtless, asceticism, scholasticism, 
and dominance of die all-powerful modiev-al church are l?ack of the 
Frenchman’s characteristic disregard for gymnastics. During the 
Napoleonic era, for obvious reasons, there were no incentives for 
national gymnastics; but even in the dark days follo\ving the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870) nothing of outstanding development took place 
in gymnastics. This is to be explained in relation to the ideas, values, 
and appreciations that in France as elsewhere determine practice. 

The lack of genuine interest in physical education in France is to 
be traced to ideas regarding its function in society. First, it is histori- 
cally associated with war. Disliking war, Frenchmen find the drill a 
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Swedish Physical Education 

The histoiy of Sweden in the eighteenth and nineteenth centnries is 
one of staiggling nationalism. Up to the Battle of Waterloo her 
nabonahsm was scarcely recognized, the military and naval prowess 
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imitate the nobility is most influentia]; to the peasant play and games 
seem a waste of time because he has enough physical activity. 

And yet there is physical education in France, but nothing as ex- 
tensive as the popular gymnastics in Germany. It has seemed, doubt- 
less, a necessary evil. Its early development was marked by applica- 
tion to utilitarian purposes. Phj’sical education for firemen was some- 
thing tliat could be understood, but for all persons, no, that was im- 
possible. The truly French development of physical education by 
Georges Hebert reflects tliis same utility. It is based upon the idea of 
training soldiers rather than citizens. It is considered in France to be 
preferable to Swedish gymnastics for this purpose. 

This system developed by Lieutenant Georges Hubert is based 
upon the natural activities of man, namely, running, jumping, climb- 
ing, combat, etc. Lieutenant Hebert says,* ‘Trogress in physical educa- 
tion consists not in inventing movements of a special nature but in 
distinguishing by experience the best exercises to use in reaching the 
goal — physical perfection.” 

Italian Physical Education 

When Vittormo da Felfcre established his school at Mantua in 1423 
for the sons of Italian noblemen he called it “La Casa Giocosa," The 
House of Delight It was one of the first efforts to educate the whole 
man after the debacle of Greek civilization. Long years were to 
intervene before Italy again was to see an outstanding example of 
physical educab'on at home. ^^Tien Mussolini assumed the dictation of 
Italian national policy, he set a new pattern for Italy. La Casa Giocosa 
is forgotten and a "nation in arms” exploits to the limit the possibilities 
of physical education for the development of physique. He who 
would biuld a nation must develop the young and if that nation has 
military ideals, the education Nvill have its o\vn appropriate forms. 

In Italy before World War If, physical educafioa was promoted by 
a national organization outside the schools, called the "Opera Nazion- 
ale Balilla per I’Educazione Fisica." The purpose of the “Balilla In- 
stitute” was to develop the youth of the country, to promote sports, 
and to create a live and dynamic patriotism. 

In pre-Fascist days physical Vacation scarcely existed in Italy. A 
sterile intellectualism pervaded the schools which saw no need for 
anything in education but the systematic items of knowledge which 

*G. Hubert. Le Guide Pratique ^Education Physique. L. Vuibert, Paris, 1916. 
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But reform movements headed by Fox and Pitt, later by Wilber- 
force and Clarkson, gradually succeeded in establisliing a content for 
the phrase, “English liberty” 

Socially, the eighteenth century in England gave little value to the 
individu^ human life. England held to overseas traffic in slaves up to 
1807; in 1819, there were 223 capital oflFenses kno^vn to law. The in- 
dustrial revolution in the first portion of the nineteenth century 
created deplorable conditions for the masses. In 1833, a fifth of the 
200,000 persons working in cotton factories were under 14 years of 
age; considerably more than a third were under 18. 

But the ideas of feudalism so marked in Germany, the tragic 
fatalism of Sweden, the asceticism, scholasticism and aestheticism of 
France, although represented in part, were never characteristic of the 
English people. The separation of the Church and State in England 
(1534), arrived at for ulterior purposes on the part of Henry VIII, 
contributed to a greater freedom in thought and action for the people 
as time went on. 

Opposed to the distinctly unfavorable political and social factors 
in the life of the English people throughout the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries is the body of traits and national (^aracteristics seek- 
ing freedom, liberty, and self-directed activity. Shearman^ remarks, 
"that competitions in runm'ng, jumping, and hurling of heavy weights 
are not only indigenous to land, but have been one of the chief 
characteristics of both town and country life in England as far back 
as chronicles ^vill reach; and that athletic sports, though they have 
had their days of waxing and waning, have always been a feature of 
life in ‘Merrie England’.” 

The Youth Hostel movement “grows out of a long established custom 
of walking and cycling,” as Cassidy* observes. In contrast with a sunilar 
development in Germany, the English retain voluntary association and 
allow the movement to grow in relation to typical English traditions of 
freedom. 

Sport in various forms reflects the Englishman's ideas of life. The 
Colonial in Hong Kong going to play golf at Repulse Bay and the army 
officer in India engaged in polo are illustrations of the same trait 
Hence, although Swedish gymnastics were introduced in England and 

’ M. Shearman. BadmUiton Library of Sports and Pastimes, Athletics and Foof- 

Cassidy. “Youth Hostels: England and Ceimany." The Naiion’t Schoclt, 
May. 1937. 
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In addition to the Pioneers and Komsomols, there are various athletic 
clubs, sports associations, physical education groups of labor unions, 
and other bodies which are concerned largely with adult needs and 
interests. 

This movement in Russia is manifesting a real interest in national 
health problems. The anti-alcohol and anti-tobacco crusades are 
strongly supported by the Pioneers and Komsomols. They are also ac- 
tive in social hygiene education and seek to develop wholesome ideas 
and practices in sex life. Quackery in medicine and common super- 
stitions are also attacked as a part of their effort to be scientific and 
socially usefuL 

But it shoiJd not be supposed that Soviet sport proceeds in a cul- 
toal atmosphere that is identical tvith that found in the United States. 
Sport « an expression of the culture, and the differences in the ecn- 
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ley,^** “it was estimated that one eighth of the total population of New 
York City was composed of public paupers and criminals, while the 
city had one saloon for every eighty men, women, and children in the 
total population.” 

The strict moral code of the rural districts, living remnants of 
Puritanism, broke down in the cities, and the political ideals of those 
“fit to rule” fought in tlie open against the claims of the common 
man. 

The industrial revolution after the Civil War opened new and varied 
economic opportunities which were eagerly grasped, with the result 
that in the latter half of the nineteenth century the distribution of the 
population in rural and urban communities was altered profoundly, 
and the factory, instead of the hom^ became the center of vocational 
life for many people. 

These manifestations of human activity were in response to the ideas 
of the time and place. Political liberty, rich natural resources, oppor- 
tunity for advancement in security, in prestige, in enjoyment of luxury, 
gave a different set of ideas to ferment in America than was possible 
in Europe in the same period. The need for a system of gymnastics 
which arose in Germany and in Sweden was never apparent in these 
early days in the United States. 

But the factory system and urban life changed the social groups in 
many ways, so Aat from time to time people questioned concerning 
the need for proper physical development. Foimdation for this concern 
^vas laid earlier by the Avork of a number of German refugees who had 
introduced the Jahn gymnastics into America; it was strengthened by 
the lectures and ^vritings of Dio Lewis and Catherine Beeper in the 
middle of the century, who vigorously assailed the physical weakness 
and physical defects of American boys and girls. 

‘ Consequently, at the sessions of the famous Physical Training Con- 
ference held in Boston in 1889, the outstanding view regarding physi- 
cal education was the corrective one. But the Conference was not a 
meeting of specialists in physical education alone; it was also attended 
by educators, and these school people set up a number of conditions 
that reflected the ideas they had conTOming the function of education. 
In effect, the schoolmen proposed that any physical training that was 
to be taken into the school must require very little time, must be in- 
expensive and not demand spedally tramed teachers, must conduct its 

“ E. P. Cubberley. History of Public Education in the United States. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, p. 107. 
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activities in the classroom (activity carried on outside the school 
huilding could not be educative), and must not require apparatus. 

Unfortunately, the experts in physical training of the time came for- 
ward and said in effect: We have just what you want We propose 
systemaUe exercises that can be taught by the regular teacher in the 
classroom. No apparatus will be required, and the expense is v^ 
moderate. These exercises %viU correct the schoolroom stoop, provide 
relief for the mind, and bring health and vigor to the body. The anti- 
septic request of the schoolmen was accorded a sterilized pro^am, 
vestiges of which remain today as “ten minutes a day of calisthenics. 

Now, this in brief represents the beginning of physical education in 
the schools of the United States. No study was made of the kind of 
activities boys and girls need for developmental purposes, nor of the 
usages to which physical activities may be put in the setting up and 
acquirement of standards of conduct. The schoolroom stoop and physi- 
cal exercises loomed large as the problems. A ready cure was proposed 
for a very complex disturbance wth the usual unsatisfactory results 
when unscientific methods are proposed. 

This type of physical training (for it was nothing more than a train- 
ing proc^ure) never caught the imagination of boys and girls. They 
were asked to go through an innumerable number of stupid posturings 
when their whole being was calling for a kind of activity based in the 
neuron connections already set up and organized in their nervous sys- 
tems. Consequently, from time to time, youth took into its own hands 
the business of physical education. In colleges and high schools, teams 
were organized for the playing of games, meets were held with other 
teams, and soon the institutions represented found themselves in- 
volved in disputes, financial arrangements, and real embarrassments. 
Not yet appreciating the place of physical education in the education 
of young people, schoolmen set up faculty advisers, or managers, to 
control an activity with which they had little sympathy and no under- 
standing. 

Thus, for more than three decades after 1889, examples of two types 
of physical education in the school could be found; one, composed of 
artificial exercises, arose in response to a group of ideas wholly foreign 
to the traits, characteristics, and needs of American boys and girls, and 
which were justified by those who proposed them on the grounds of 
correction of defects, acquirement of health, or promotion of disci- 
pline. That such exercises given en masse do not correct the defects 
which require accurate diagnosis and specific, individual treatment, 
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that they are not conducive to health interpreted in the light of 
present-day available knowledge, and that the discipline they promote 
is that of the barracks, have not been understood sufficiently by 
educators. 

The other was represented by the extreme development of com- 
petitive athletics which arose as a natural activity of youth, stimulated 
by the commercial and advertising values of games, and wthout the 
educational leadership wliich such an activity should attract. The early 
daj^ of sport in America bear the marks of the gambler, pugilist, and 
plug-ugly. Some of its present-day manifestations reveal these early 
scars. But games have been continued in the school not so much be- 
cause superintendents desired them as educative activities, but because 
they were helpless to prevent them, or saw in them an advertising 
asset It has rarely occurred to schoolmen to use physical education 
for worthwhile educational goals. If one wished to teach children the 
value of international good will, one would not select as teacher a 
believer in war. If one desired to teach science in the schools, one 
would not place children under the guidance of an antivivisectionist 
or an antivaccinationist However, in die teaching of school games, the 
teacher (coach) is selected frequently not on his educational qualffi- 
cations but on his reputed ability to turn out a w innin g team. That he 
may be a cussing, raving, roaring type of bully makes little difference, 
because as yet, too frequently, the goals are commercial rather than 
educationaL 

Through these stormy years of developing a program around which 
the varied interests of the profession might rally, the work of Dudley 
Sargent and Amy Morris Homans in training teachers, the leadership 
of Joseph Lee in the playground movement, and the sure genius of 
Luther Gulick in many creative and artistic aspects of physical edu- 
cation, marked the scene. From the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury through the early decades of the twentieth, these leaders were 
supported by the work of Seaver in anthropometry, Leonard in his- 
tory, Bancroft ivith her games book and posture test, and many others 
in all sorts of institutions. 

Recent Trends in America. The most recent trend in physical 
education flows out of the war which has given an imm ense emphasis 
to physical fitness. But already, there are signs that schools and col- 
leges are slipping back into the old grooves. The lessons in physical 
fitness of the Pre-Flight Schools for Naval Aviation candidates are 
nowhere being fully applied. More recently the fitness of American 
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youth has been quesUoned by means of a very inadequate study which 
compared American wth European children. This has been discussed 

in Chapter 6 . ^ j 

There continues a real emphasis upon recreational interests and 
skills. The need for desirable ways of living in longer leisure periods 
has been expressed by many in various professional fields. Education 
for leisure marks a proper emphasis in physical education today. Co- 
recreational programs for boys and girls give large social promise in 
the years ahead. 

The remarkable modem dance movement appears to be one of the 
most vital, thoroughly alive art forms in current American life. In some 
respects its development in the theater and in stage recitals goes be- 
yond what seems desirable in schools. For example, the demands of 
art in the dance frequently conflict with the welfare of the individual 
performer. Notions of line, design, rhythm pattern, and emphasis often 
lead to use of the foot in a weak, pronated position, to strong accent 
with the bare foot, to bending of the trunk backward, and simdar 
distortioDs which injure the musculoskeletal mechanism. What the 
dance does in the theater may be interesting hut it is often unaccept- 
able as a criterion of Nvhat to do in schools. 

Tho sport, game and athletic activities continue to appeal to both 
players and spectators. Many aspects of sport are very wholesome. The 
intramural sports program has been greatly extended in the schools 
and colleges, and is, in many instances, a better illuatiation of sport 
than that given by the varsity teams. Winter sports are developing 
rapidly, and are, in some areas, the most significant activities of young 
people during the winter montl»s. In spite of many fine and wholesome 
developments in sport, the situation in the college area is particularly 
disturbing. The scandals in basketball revealed an aspect of collegiate 
athletic affairs that is deeply deplored by alb And yet that sort of out- 
come is a logical result of the commercial influence that has been 
rampant in football and basketball for years. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that these conditions can be changed \vithout a new orienta- 
tion of tho purposes for whicli intercollegiate sport is conducted. 

It is ralljer remarkable Uiat the role of tlic spectator at music re- 
citals, danco recitals and art exhibitions is socially approved, but that 
watching suclr intensely dramaUc and human art as football and base- 
ball contests is called “spcctatoritis" and frowned upon. It may be 
granted that participation b desirable, and surely the pages of llib 
book argue for tliat It may abo be observed tliat participation in 
music, dance. painUng, drawing, and sculpturing b also admirable. 
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But all cannot play football, nor baseball, nor compete in the Olympic 
games. There is a place for the dramatic festivals of sport and the 
modem American culture gives them a welcome. The role of the 
understanding spectator is not to be despised. 

Swimming is increasingly popular. More and more pools are being 
constructed, beaches reclaimed for use, and streams restored to their 
natural state. The woods and fields, camping, hunting and fishing claim 
their followers. 

The Rise of a Professional Association 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation is the national organization for these three areas. Its origin goes 
back to the year 1885 when the Association for the Advancement of 
Physical Education was formed. Later this pioneer society became the 
American Physical Education Association; still later, as health educa- 
tion and recreation developed in the schools and colleges, the Asso- 
ciation expanded into the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. There are several other organizations con- 
cerned with sports and dance, but the American Association is the 
largest with a membership roll of over 18,500. It is the central body 
for the 48 state associations and the six district organizations. 

The government of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation consists of Uvo bodies: the Representative 
Assembly, and the Board of Directors. The Assembly is composed of 
representatives elected by the districts. The Board of Directors con- 
sists of the president of the Association, president-elect, five vice- 
presidents (who are in charge of five divisions, namely, health educa- 
tion, womens sports, men’s athletics, physical education, and recrea- 
tion), the immediate past-president, and one elected person from each 
of the six districts. The Board of Directors determines policies; it re- 
ceives recommendations from the Assembly. 

The Association holds a national convention every two years in each 
of the districts on a rotating basis upon invitation from the district 
The Association publishes a magazine The Journal of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, and The Research Quarterly. 

The stated purposes of the Association are to: 

1. Promote professional growth and perspective. 

2. Give unity to the professional group. 

3. Enhance prestige among other organized professional groups. 

4. Lend dignity to membership and activities of the profession. 
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5 . Supply united support of wOTthy projects. 

6. Give competition within the profession a spirit of cooperation. 

7. Sponsor valuable research projects which would prove too expen- 
sive for small groups to undertake. 

8. Provide a vdder field of authority to serve in the solution ot 
problems. 

Tlieie are many members who feel that the purposes are not ade- 
quate and that the ones stated are not vigorously pursued. These con- 
ditioiis, if they are faults, can be cured by strong recommendatioDS 
from the Assembly to the Board of Directors. Certainly there seems to 
be little excuse for the lack of editorial views on many of the per- 
sistent problems confronting the members of the Association. 

The Preparation of Physical Education Teachers 
The early efforts in America to prepare teachers of physical educa- 
tion followed the European pattern in which the curricula were limited 
to the technical aspects of physical exercise. The first professional 
schools were privately established and for many years privately con- 
ducted. As the relationship of physical education to the complete edu- 
cation of the child was understood, it became clear tliat a different 
setting was essential in order to secure a proper preparation of teach- 
ers of physical education. Gradually colleges and universities estab- 
lished professional curricula for the preparation of teachers of physical 
education, and today the private normal school of physical education 
has disappeared. 

From this experience certain conclusions can be drawn although 
their full force is not yet appreciated in all sdiools engaged in pre- 
paring teachers. In tlie first place, the preparation of physical educa- 
tion teachers should be conducted in a broad educational atmosphere. 
Tliere are many items of an educational atmosphere. The more ob- 
vious arc: The opportunity to read books, to discuss personal and 
social problems, to hear good music and stimulating lectures, and to 
thmk about Uie great events in human history from tlie days of ancient 
Gieeco to the present. But atmosphere is created also by clothing, 
manners, and speech. To spend Uic school day in the costume suited 
to the gjTnnasium ot athletic field tends to restrict the interests to the 
place for which one is dressed. 

Secondly, an educational atmosphere is dependent upon the facili- 
ties and staff that can arouse the student to breadtli in learning. Slu- 
dcjits of physical education should read many books outside their area 
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of specialization. History, philosophy, sociology, poetry, and religion 
can contribute a great deal to the preparation of a good teacher of 
physical education. One who has read little or nothing except the 
tedinical literature of his field will be a narrow specialist without 
understanding either of his colleagues or of the world of affair s around 
him. 

Thirdly^ preparation of tlie physical education teacher should be 
based .on principles and not limited to materials and methods. At this 
point, many minors are faulty. The Principal of a New York City High 
School recently asked: "Why is it that teachers of physical education 
have no interests outside the ^onnasium and are unable to contribute 
to discussions in staff meetings when basic school problems are con- 
sidered?” It is from principles that one gets a foundation for decisions. 

And finally, the way students and teachers refer to their field sets 
the tone of the department. Dignity of a field is not attained through 
careless use of undignified terms. When major students use the terms, 
'Thys. Ed.” and "P.E.” to designate their field they begin to destroy 
the respect of others for a professional area whose sponsors hold it so 
lightly. This point of view may appear to some to be a tariffing matter, 
but its importance is apparent when one observes how colleagues in 
other fields refer to their professional interests. Colleagues in physics 
use the word "physics” and not "phys.”; those in chemistry do not say 
“chem”; and even those wth compound words to designate their fields 
do not resort to "Eng. Lit.” "Compan,” “Ab. Psych," for English Litera- 
ture, Comparative Anatomy, and Abnormal Psychology. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Has European experience influenced physical education in the United 
States? Is uie experience of others always of great value? 

2. ^Vhy do peoples tend not to use their own indigenous resources? 

3. How reliable is another’s experience for you? Is thit always, seldom, or 
rarely true? 

4. Why is it important to know all the conditions of an experience? 

5. \Vhat is the significance of the psychic factors in a cultural experience? 

6. How can you evaluate the experience of others? 

7. How do you distinguish between social customs as experience and biologi- 
cal findings as experience? 

8. ^Vhat were the cultural and political ideas in Germany which gave a back- 
ground for Jahn’s work? 

9. What was the meaning of the motto of the Turners? 

10. Why did Jahn’s work not achieve success in his lifetime? 

11. What significant changes in physical education were produced by National 
Socialism? 
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12. ^Vhat was the political and cultural background in which Ling developed 
physical education in Sweden? 

13 . How has Swedish physical edutaaeniJiiaiiSed in receipt, yeassf , 

14. IVby have the French never produced a national system of physical etlu- 

15. IVhat was the dominant note in Italian physical education? How was it 

organized to accomplish its purpose? , 

16. What are the traUs, customs, and characteristics of Engjhh culture out ot 
which phj-sical education dewloped? 

17. \^t are purposes of Russian physical education? 

18. How did the Physical Training Coaterence of 1889 influence physical edu- 
cation in the Umted States? 

19. What is die atUehc influence in the United States? 

20. What are recent trends in physical education in the United States? 

21. Write an editorial for The Journal that deals with some important problem 
in the field, 

22. ^Vhy should a teacher of physical education be as well-educated as his 
colleagues in other fields? 
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Men shoot and throw. At first this is done as an “in- 
stinctive” or natural reaction to some situation. The 
result, when it is observed, gives a new meaning to the 
activity. Henceforth men in throwing and shooting 
think of it in terms of its outcome; they act intelli- 
gently or have an end (objective). Liking the activity 
in its acquired meaning, thev not only “take aim” 
when they throw, instead of throwing at random, but 
they find or make targets at which to aim. This is the 
origin and nature of “goals” of action. They are ways 
of defining and deepening the meaning of activi^. 
Having an end or aim is thus a characteristic of pres- 
ent activi^. It is the means by which an activity be- 
comes adapted. . . . Men do not shoot because tar- 
gets exist, but they set up targets in order that throw- 
ing and shooting may be more effective and significant 

Dewey. 

Physical education is for the sake of mental and moral'^ 
culture and not an end in itself. It is to make the intel- 
lect feelings, and ^riU more vigorous, sane, supple, 
and resourcefuL 

C. Stanley Hall. 


What is the Curriculum? 

The term curriculum is variously used. In high school it may desig- 
nate a group of courses that are called the “college preparatory cur- 
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In almost every situation there are some lacks. The ideal and the 
real are far apart in some places, nearer together in odiers. Neverthe- 
less, one works with what one has. Part o£ what one has is the de- 
ficiency, the lack of opportunity, the prejudice, the law, or whatnot 
An impoverished situation is just the kind that can be improved. De- 
ficiency in facility or equipment may be responsible for an inadequate 
program; at that point the chief problem in curriculum construction is 
the improvement of the situation. For many years calisthenics in the 
classroom were the main part of the physical education program. They 
existed in part, although not entirely, because there were no play- 
rooms, no playgrounds, no pools, no athletic fields, no gymnasiums. 
But they continued long after opportunities were available due to the 
failure of leaders in physical education to see a correspondence be- 
tween the situation and the curriculum. When one changes, the other 
should also be modified. 

Every deficiency in a situation that is subject to change should be a 
continuous challenge to the end that a worthwhile and truly educa- 
tional program can be conducted. 

Physical education in curriculum construction should examine and 
take into account all the pertinent facts of the local situation. 

In studying a local situation, the teacher of physical education will 
find it helpful to read several reports of school surveys and references 
on survey methods.’ 


The Individual to be Educated 


The next step in the planning of a curriculum is to study and ap- 
praise the individuals who are to be educated. What are they like? 
^Vhat are their characteristics? What are their individual differences? 
What is their nutritional status? ^Vhat is their level of skill? Some of 
the answers to these questions will be found in the records of a good 
hcalUi examination. Others can be assessed from the data on the 
growth and development, the characteristics, and the needs of boys 
and girls as collected from research materials. In general the teacher 
Nvill leam that boys and girls after a certain age desire different ac- 
tivities, that a first grade class can be taught better in a circle than in 
a lino formation, that bodily contact is hazardous for girls after pu- 
berty, and that certain precautions are necessary in the use of ap- 


Ass^Uon for Health. Physical Education, and Recreation (Re- 

^ Eduction, and 

liccTonion. The Assodation, Washington, D.C., 1949, pp. 315-332. 
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paratus. Some of these things can be learned by reading books;® others 
will come from experience. 

Physical education in curriculum construction should study and ap- 
praise all the pertinent facts with respect to the characteristics of the 
individuals to be educated. 

In the study of pupil characteristics the teacher will find Chapters 6 
and 7 helpful. It should be noted, however, that individual children 
will vary from the general characteristics of groups and that exceptions 
are necessary in dealing \vith specific cases. 

The Aim of Physical Education 

It is a matter of considerable responsibility to declare to others what 
the aim of any area of educatioa ought to be. No one who attempts to 
do so can assume to describe anything more than the goal that is so 
clear to him. In such effort there are several considerations that may 
serve as a guide in formulating an aim of physical education. 

The formulation of a theory of physical education ought to grow 
out of a practice which is continually checked by principles. Theory 
and practice should be subjected to a constant correction, the one by 
the other, affording a reciprocal and necessary modification. The effort 
should always be made to provide actual activities to illustrate the 
principles presented and to find acceptable principles to justify the 
practice. 

This is the test that the practical person shotild set himself in work- 
ing with a program of physical education. There is no reason for pride 
in a position or a type of work which is maintained on any other basis. 
The person who can teach a pro^am and still have a very little under- 
standing of the legitimate objectives and no concern about the relation 
of the immediate professional interest to other programs and other 
human effort is making a questionable contribution to the work of the 
world. Such teaching makes the person a slave to a system or method; 
hence he loses the inspiration that comes from work that has meaning. 

This relationship of theory to practice and of practice to theory illus- 
trates what is meant by the frequent admonition of thinkers that one 
should keep an open mind. The one filing that should be remembered 
by physical educators is that no discussion of physical education repre- 
sents a final statement. The most elaborate dance technique is just the 
kind of method and material which is most susceptible to interpreta- 

* American Association for Health, Fhysi^ Education, and Recreation. De- 
veloping Democratic Human Relations. Washington, D.C., 1951, pp. 39-50. 
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don, modification, and, at times, complete rejectiofl. It is always a vam 
thing to attempt to force the living into set molds. All the molds crac^ 
They are too constricted and too ri^d for what we try to put mto 
them. The physical education of the human, race cannot be resolv 
into a system or into a method for all time. At any one period, the bat 
thought can be brought to bear upon the problems confronting the 
profession and the most practical solution offered. Succeeding genera- 
tions will of necessity feel free to discard much that we have done, 
and to meet the problems of their day with new ideas, different or- 
ganizations, and more abundant opportimities. For the present, the 
chief business is to find truth, to build sanely and with justifications; 
there will be more then to salvage in the future. 

Students of physical education should remember that the doctrines 
taught them in their professional school are not necessarily true. To 
too great an extent students have the foolish habit of accepting fully 
the dicta of professors Nvithout going through the process of really 
maldng the conclusions of the professor their own. Even those whose 
judgment we respect and concerning whose integrity we have no 
doubt are liable to error and frequently make mistakes. The essential 
problem before the student or teacher of physical education is to 
arrive at a point of view that he can live with, acquire an attitude that 
he can support and, if necessary, defend. Authorities or experts in 
one’s own field may be quoted, but only believed to the point wbeio 
there can be essential agreement with the position stated In a field 
outside one’s own, one selects and follows an expert implicitly; to do 
so in instances where one should exercise one’s own jud^nent is to 
stultify one’s self. 

An aim indicates direction, point of view, or goaL It is general in 
nature. As Dewey suggests, an aim is not really conceived unless the 
means axe visualized and organized for the end in view. Objectives, on 
the other hand, are precise, definite, and limited statements of steps in 
the procedure of realization of the aim. Between aim and objectives 
there arises the need for statement of purposes which are not general 
enough to be an aim and not precise enough to be objectives. These 
declarations may be called platforms,* purposes, and similar terms. 


The i^nerlc^ Association for Health, Physical Educatian. and Recreation 
through its vanoos sections and divisions has set forth platforms and policy 
fo*- Physical Education (Journal, March. 
^ ^^ohcy Statement {Journal, September. 1950), Camping 

1 Edurabon Policy (inimeo^phed). Platform for Adapted Physi- 
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thus avoiding confusion in terminology. With these considerations in 
mind the following aim of physical education is proposed: 

Physical education should aim to provide skilled leadership and ade- 
quate facilities which will afford an opportunity for the individual or 
group to act in situations which are physically wholesome, mentally 
stimulating and satisfying, and socially sound. 

These terms require definition. This will be given by stating what is 
meant and also what is not covered by the term. 

By “physically wholesome” it is meant in general that situation that 
is good for a man as determined by scientific experiment or that can 
be inferred from available scientific knowledge, or that is sho^vn clearly 
by experience. This will mean control of the environment as regards 
sanitary matters, such as air, dust, cleanliness, communicable disease, 
and so on. Moreover, since the subject is physical education the ac- 
tivity must produce the physiological results of exercise. The evidence 
is clear that a considerable amount of physical education is soft, not 
nearly vigorous enough to secure a high development of organic sys- 
tems. Frequently insufficient time is devoted to the program. In order 
to secure “physically wholesome” outcomes, adequate time is essential. 
Often, however, significant time is frittered away in poorly selected 
activities. It is always important that activity should have reference to 
the condition of the individual. At times the most physically whole- 
some thing for the person is complete rest There exists considerable 
unwholesome physical education in the schools and colleges which 
arises out of insufficient diagnosis and lack of proper classification of 
boys and girls for activity. 

It is important to judge all activities by this criterion, “physically 
wholesome.” In this connection mention is made of Marathon races, 
underwater sw immin g, and the boy’s game of basketball played by 
girls; games in which one is active while other players stand around, 
and similar activities not “physically wholesome.” 

By "mentally stimulating and satisfying reference is made to situa- 
tions wlxich provide necessity for thinking in relation to the activity, 
and which give satisfaction as the end-result of the activity that has 
been going on. Clearly then one must seek to secure from the partici- 
pants a state of satisfaction frmn proper impulses and reactions and 
dissatisfactions from improper ones. One of the main concerns is to 
provide opportunity for satisfaction of the fundamental racial im- 
pulses which serve a useful purpose today in society. The chasing and 
fleeing games and numerous self-testing activities afford opportimity 
of a desirable sort. It should be clear also that in the final analysis the 
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situation that is mentally s timulatin g and satisfying will secure the 
intellectual control and sanction over the emotional ones. Society is so 
organized today that the person controlled by tlie emotions ratlier 
than by the intellect suffers greatly and is distinctly less efficient 
It is important to point out that mental gymnastics arc of limi ted 
power to stimulate, and are likely, if continued past tlie period of 
novelty, to be distinctly dissatisfying. Response-command exercises 
fall in this category. To develop an approving attitude toward physical 
activity, to acquire a point of view which favors its continuance, are 
vital to the pupil so far as his physical education is concerned. Physi- 
cal education is an activity which should be based on tlie nature of the 
individual, and be conducted to increase interest as well as skills. 
Graduates of high school frequently come to college seeking to be 
Reused from physical education be<ause of dissatisfying experience 
in physical education. At times the experience is not satisfying because 
of administrative arrangements, such as crowded locker rooms, lack of 
towels, too little time for dressing, and similar inadequacies. Faulty 
aims and traffitional teaching result at times in a positive dislike for 
an activity which is largely justified in education on the basis that it 
will be contmued throughout life. 

The problem in movement is always the individual pupil's or stu- 
dents own problem, however. The realization that the inividual has 

J drou^t“:s‘^“ 

her? wfne hT ' f'-ik utterly 

cMd of the nVed to give the 

"e n^efSe “ f Tl 8° on. It will go onLuvely 

should Piiido nil f V T ^ ^ sound psychology and 

e™r soSi taiif “t "“'“Pth'g to develop this sLatiof how- 
Lg ae from the scene leav- 

could provoke high eHort It requires hirfi ‘‘f’f"'°P"‘*te stimulus that 
to know how much or how HhT^« a- competence m a teacher 

ad"4uate;?v^rL\“”7eLt?a^^^ 

• Bode. Boyd H. How We team. D.C. 


Heath & Co., Boston, 1940. 
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social values. This provision is secured largely through the teaching 
and directing staff in charge of the activities. The values to be taught 
must be possessed by the teadier, and should have such meaDing that 
one would be willing to work for them. In teaching social and moral 
values one has to deal with building proper attitudes and general 
appreciation, so that the response secured in relation to physical edu- 
cation will be thought of as typical of the kind of response which 
should always be made. Honesty in play is of some importance in it- 
self, but its chief value lies in the opportunity given to the teacher to 
develop an attitude which will favor honesty as a quality desirable for 
one to express at all times. 

There are those who would wish the schools to build a new social 
order, and would therefore use the schools to teach social and moral 
doctrines not now acceptable to those who support and sustain the 
schools. Thus, the concept, “socially sound,” has tight relationships 
with the teacher’s view of the school as a reflector or creator of so- 
ciety. It is important to remember that society builds and maintains 
schools to provide a Arm basis for itself. Society changes and the 
schools reflect this in accordance with the desire of those who are 
responsible for or the inheritors of the changes that have taken place. 

What is accepted as “socially sound” by one generation may be dis- 
carded by another. Over a long period of time there has been estab- 
lished a number of qualities which are generally accepted today, and, 
in all probability, will be continued as worthy because of the contri- 
bution they make to social control and human happiness. These quali- 
ties are: fauthfulness, honesty, fair dealing, the give-and-take spirit, 
loyalty, modesty, courtesy, submission to group opinion, self-restraint, 
self-discipline, gentleness, courage, generosity. 

Moreover, in the grim realities of diese days democratic ideals are 
not on trial. The United States of America is a republic consecrated in 
its Coustttu.tiou to certain democratic ideals. The natioii is rvot to be 
maintained by troops but by ideas and attitudes, however often it must 
defend itself against foreign enemies or however many must perish in 
that effort. The ideas and attitudes supporting the nation are taught 
largely by teachers, and therefore, physical education teachers together 
with all other teachers have a clear responsibility to interpret “socially 
sound” in terms of democratic ideals. Whenever they are unable to do 
so they should resign their posts. The valuable concept of academic 
freedom should operate in and report upon all areas of human inquiry, 
but its first loyalty is to the Republic of the United States of America, 
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its first duty is to the nation that permits free inquiry, its first devotion 
to national traditions and ideals. 

Physical education in curriculum construction should state clearly 

its aim, the general direction in tohich it proposes to go. 

In the formulation of an aim for physical education, it will he help- 
ful to agree upon an aim for education in general. Wien this is done, 
the aim for physical education should be in agreement with the aim 
for education. 

The Objectives of Physical Education 
The term “objective" is used by the author to mean a precise, exact, 
and realizable end, and hence is not synonymous with aim. Popular- 
ized during World War I, and Indicating a certain geographical posi- 
tion or tactical maneuver, it will help to clear the confusion caused by 
the more general term aim, and in practice should lead to a definite 
distinction between the two terms. In military terms, an aim may be 
to win the war; an objective to win a particular battle, to repulse an 
enemy assault, or to sink a particular ship. In educational terms, an 
aim may be to develop the human personality; an objective, to have a 
cliild criticize his own performance, to gain 5 pounds, or to walk with 
his toes pointing forward. 

Aim is used, then, to denote the direction, general purpose; objective 
marks out the specific points along the way, all of which contribute to 
the realization of the aim. The moment an aim is achieved it becomes 
an objective in the action that goes on. Another and more remote aim 
appears to chart tlie continuing course. In this sense then, the aim is 
never realized, and only the objectives are within the bounds of prac- 
tical accomplishment. In Brownings lines. 

All, but a man's reach should exceed his grasp. 

Or what’s a Heaven for? 

there is suggested this ideal character of aim. On the contrary, an ob- 
jective is of the most practical sort. In feet, only as it can be realized 
and recognized as an accomplished feet, perhaps measured, is it a 
legitimate objective. 

This d^tinctioa betiveen aim and objective partakes somewhat of 
the quality associated with any philosophical discussion of ends. The 
realization of an end only prepares the way for a take-off in the ac- 
complishment of other and more distant ends. In similar vein an 
ob^tive represents one step along the way to fulfilment of the aim. 

The objective, then, is concrete. One should be able to teU when it 
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THE AIM OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



Fig. 10. A diagram to suggest that an aim of physical education in harmony 
Nvith its objectives operates through the activities of a program to secure certain 
outcomes t^t can eventuate in a ^ysically educated individual. 


has been reached, but this measurable quality does not exclude state- 
ments of objectives that for the present cannot be measured. Some of 
the objectives to be presently set forth are of this tentative character. 
Nevertheless their indeterminate nature is due not to the quality of 
the objective, but more frequently to the lack of means of measure- 
ment This feature will be cleared up as soon as the necessary research 
work is done. 

Objectives may be classified in different ways. One may think of 
objectives as immediate or remote; the former are to be achieved 
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shortly and the latter at some future time. In Figure 10, it will be 
noted that objectives are classified as technical, associated, and con- 
comitant^ such objectives are intimalely related to methods and will 
be discussed fully in the next chapter. It is apparent that some activi- 
ties serve more readily certain objectives than do others. Moreover, 
activities that are similar in type and quality may have similar or 
identical objectives, for example, folk dances and national dances, 
handball and racquets, football and soccer; in this section the kind of 
objective that seems to be pertinent to the activity vk'ill be indicated. 
The teacher of physical education should formulate his own objectives 
foe the activities he selects to teach. 

Physical education should select objectioes of adapted physical edu- 
cation^ that toill reflect preventwe measures and mill justify expendi- 
ture of effort, time, and money on correction of remediable defects. 

Through proper use of the motor mechanism, adequate nutrition, 
strong muscles and wearing of correct clothing and shoes, some pos- 
tural defects can be prevented. Mental hygiene and normal interests 
will prevent others. The tendency to assign a single factor as a cause 
is, except in cases of specific disease, a mistake. For example, strong 
muscles are regarded by experts as insurance against postural defect, 
but in some studies there is no relationship between muscular strength 
and good postures. Defects resulting from disease, such as anterior 
poliomyelitis, tuberculosis of the spine, and rickets, may be prevented 
in some but not in all cases. 

In the problem of good postures,* the objectives involve a concept 
of body relationships in terms of readiness to act By good postures is 
meant an adjustment of body parts to each other which results in an 
erect, alert whole, representing readiness for mental or physical effort 
This broadening of the concept “posture” to include mental as well as 
ph)'sical characteristics implies the fol]o%ving: ( 1 ) selection and wear- 
ing of clothing which favors readiness; (2) facial expression, indicative 
of an emotional control which favors readiness; (3) objective rather 
than a subjective manner, as favorable to readiness. 


•"nie texmr corTccU\a g)'innasUcs~ aiul “indiNidual gymnaiUcs” have been used 
for many >car$ to designate a piogram of remedial acUviUes of an exetdse 
chararto. -nio TlicraproUe Section of tiie American AssodaUon for Health. 
Phj-n.^ Education, and Rccrcalioo hare recommended that these terms be re- 
pUced u-ith Uio teno “adapted pb) steal education." 

• TU term “postures" U us^ to i^te tfut there are many good postures, not 
one. The lenn poUurag might be better since ^^hat vse seek 1$ a dyilamJc adiusl- 
ment. not a ttiuctural goal. ^ * 
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The emphasis on the psychological in relation to postures is in line 
with the experience of teachers, and also conforms to experimental 
evidence from neurology.® 

In this corrective phase of the objective for adapted physical educa- 
tion we are concerned with complete correction or maximum ameliora- 
tion of the defect The procedure for this objective is well stated by 
many specialists in this field. 

In the discussion of principles Miss Todd* stresses the importance of 
three factors: (1) balance of weight of pelvis, thorax, and skull; (2) 
position of shoulders and sternum; and (3) position of the fifth lumbar 
vertebra. 

Physical education must study the human motor mechanism with 
reference to body control, strains, and expenditure of energy. It is a 
mistake to regard parts of the body as isolated and unrelated mecha- 
nisms. Integration of the entire mechanism as a mechanical instrument 
is just as important for success in correction of defect or education in 
use, as integration Nvith reference to physical, mental, and social as- 
pects of life. 

Much of the so-called corrective work is not acceptable. Common 
errors are the attempt to correct individual defects of a large group 
in class work, the neglect of important elements in personality, 
and the failure to recognize the need for integration of the entire 
individual. 

Physical education should select objectives in games, athletics, 
sports, aquatics, and equitation that will seek development of vital 
organs, insure functional skills for leisure time, stimulate interest in 
play, and set high standards of behavior. 

Activities in this group should be vigorous enough to stimulate the 
development of the vital systems. This is essential 

In this group, it is to be desired that skill in and love for an activity 
be established to the end Chat Che acCfvity- svilZ go on. The goal here is 
continuation of the activity. To secure this there must be acquired sul 
ficient skill which svill rank the individual above the novice class for 
his stage of development, and sufficient love for the activity to afford 
an incentive to participate even when the conditions are not favorable. 
The close relation between love for play and skill in play establishes 
the justification for reasonable perfection in the activity. 

C. T. Morgan. Physiological Psychoto^. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
19-13, pp. 316-329. 

* M. E. Todd. The Thinking Body. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937. 
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mechanism; the foot is used as though made of one solid bone. In sucn 
a walk the accent is down and the result is heavy and unlovely. 

\Vhen the body is rhythmically coordinated the spine is flexible, the 
leg strings from the hip; knees slightly bent and with a push oS from 
the toe of the rear foot With each step there is a sbght forward-up- 
ward tilt of the pelvis. The arms swing sli^tly from the shoulder, not 
the elbow. There is an effect of "upness” that reacts on the spirit and 
the whole walk gains in resilience and efficiency. 

In addition to the objectives in motor techniques, there are specific 
ends in adjustment of the individual to the group. A sense of belong- 
ing to a working group is valuable to every personality. It comes from 
planning and working together for a common purpose, a goal that is 
recognized and accepted as valuable and desirable. The necessity for 
adapting one’s own movement to synchronize with that of others and 
of conforming to a particular design carries with it a strong feeling of 
responsibility to the group. 

The achievement of this objective necessarily leads to the acquisi- 
tion of poise. A person who is absorbed in rhythmically coordinated 
movement necessarily loses self-consciousness. Self-consciousness is a 
form of fear — a fear that the individual may not convey to the ^oup 
tlio impression his mind thinks he should make; a fear that his in* 
adequacy of expression may make him ridiculous in the eyes of others. 
Tills sclf-consdousncss is inhibitory, and consequently destructive. 
Much of the lack of poise in persons is due to lack of skill. In young 
cliildrcn fears and sclf-consciousaess in various situations have been 
lessened by an increase of motor sldU. \Vhere there is a skill, suggests 
Jcisild, there is a svay. 

To remove sclf-consciousness it is frequently necessary only to 
change Uic attitude of an individual toward his oivn performance. 
Tlicrc ate many who believe that only those who arc graceful should 
dance. These persons sliould be brought to realize that it is for Uie 
value of the experience itself and not for the polished perfection of the 
results tliat dance is worth while in Uie pliysical education program. 
As Walter Pater remarked, "It is experience we want, not Uic fruits of 
experience." 

\V1icn movement is regarded from an cstlieUc point of view, the 
unique and distinctive elements in dance are considered. Tliesc in- 
clude beauty of line, scope of movement possible for tlic human body, 
and coTisdousncss of power in Uic control of a responsive body. 

ApptccuUoa of music— to recognize and respond to tliosc elements 
in music which are basic to good dance composiUon considers dy- 
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namics, expressive quality, form or design and rhythnuc elements, such 
as primary rhythm or meter, secondary rhythm or note-pattern, phras- 
ing, tempo, and syncopation. 

Ability to make one’s o\vn rhythm, not merely to respond to the ac- 
curate accompaniment of a good accompanist is an important objec- 
tive. 

Appreciation of good design in movement will consider floor pattern 
and body contour. 

There are important by-products of dance. The power to relax 
carries with it the means of improving postures. The appreciation of 
beauty in movement is a strong motivation for good postures. A dance 
which calls for extension and elevation of the whole body is far more 
s timulatin g than the catch phrases “stand tall” and “stretch up.” The 
latter is piurely physical in its application, while the former carries an 
emotional appe^ which is undeniably more effective. The technique 
of modem dance aims to develop an expressive body, flexible and well 
coordinated. In detail, such a body will exhibit a flexible spine with 
nonnal dorsal and lumbar curves; strong flexible feet; well-developed 
waist muscles; a strong contracted abdominal wall; a head carried 
high, but without tension in neck, shoulders, and chest. These points 
sought in the name of artistic expression bring with them the beauty 
of ideal postures and bearing. 

Another by-product of dance is an increased appreciation of the 
other arts; music, painting, sculpture, stage and costume design. This 
does not come about as the result of direct teaching but from com- 
ments made by the skillful teacher upon the associated arts as they 
relate to any dance project 

In general, the objectives pertaining to neuromuscular skills and or- 
ganic stimulation have been emphasized to a much greater degree 
than the esthetic objectives. All objectives should be constantly in the 
mind of the teacher. The student, on the other hand, should want to 
participate because it is interesting to build dances, just as it is inter- 
esting to write poems, sing tunes or paint pictures; because it is fun to 
move well and expressively, to skip, to jump, to sway and to run. 

Dance is the art side of physical education. In folk dance, the social 
element, and in tap dance the rhythmic and play elements predom- 
inate, but in modem dance it is clearly recognized that artistic execu- 
tion by the individual and the group is the ultimate goak 

Physical education should select objectices in self-testing activities, 
stunts on apparatus, and personal combat activities that serve the aim 
oj physical education. 
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The objecaves ol sel£-tesang actlviUes need to be determined m 
many areas and more exactly than at present Should all boys be able 
to chin themselves? How many times? Should all boys leam the hand- 
spring, cartwheel, forward and backward rolls, hand-stand, and snap- 
up? \Vhich ones should girls leam? The objectives in stunts may have 
wide application. For example, bow high sbouid one be able to va-olt? 
Is rope climbing an essenb'al skill? What utilities have these in war? 
The objectives in this group seem to be well accepted. They are: 

1. Acquiring skill and ability likely to be of value in everyday life. 

2. Development of athletic skills in terms of some obstacle. 

3. Ability to handle the body through increase of physical efficiency 
by development of neuromuscular in relation to some object to 
be surmounted by the body as a whole. 

4. Afford opportunity to increase self-assurance and courage in face 
of physical danger. To make possible such work in artificial surround- 
ings and with ar^cial equipment. The woods and fields offer the ideal 
situation to be used as much as possible. 

5. Ability to attack and defend with many and varied means, for the 
defeating of an opponent or for defending one’s self. This is valuable 
in society for all young males. 

In seeking the objectives of this group, it is importaiit not to lose the 
essential purpose through devotion to traditional forms. Tlius, in 
stunts on apparatus, it is desirable to consider the apparatus as an ob- 
stacle to mount or to get over easily, or as soon as possible; to avoid 
forms which constrict the chest, make breathing difficult and postures 
stooped. 

Phtjsical education should select objectives in hiking, camping, fish- 
ing and hunting ilust lead to skill in these activities and a real love for 
the out of doors. 

The objectives in hiking, camping, fishing, and hunting have distinct 
national value in preparation for modem warfare. They are equally 
valuable for normal life. The proposed objectives given below are 
tentative. 


//iking; 

(a) Ability in the adult to hilto 15 to 20 mUes a day with pack (one 
rest in every stn'cn days. U,S. Army standard*®) without undue 

V-®- the cunrat 

W.IKir "Idntog pro^ the Mmiird ha. bren ahandoned; there Is lelaUicly 

luUe hiking in the training program. 
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fatigue. This should be scaled for different ages; also stated 
without pack. 

Camping; 

(a) Ability to build a fire. 

(b) Ability to build a bough bed. 

(c) Ability to swing an axe and cut wood. 

(d) Ability to cook food in vessels by boiling, in pans by frying, in 

pans by baking or roasting, and on a stick. 

{ e ) Ability to make a blanket roll. 

If) Ability to pitch a lean-to or tent, etc. 

(g) Ability to tie rope knots. 

Fishing: 

(a) Ability to bait a hook correctly. 

(b) Ability to cast a fly correctly. 

( c) Ability to clean and prepare fish for cooking. 

Hunting; 

(o) Ability to recognize animal signs, such as tracks, marks on 
trees, etc. 

(b) Ability to follow animals, based upon a knowledge of their 
characteristic ways of acting. 

Physical education should select objectives for the fundamental 
skills that will conform to the basic facts about movement. 

These skills comprise in related and associated forms, or in direct 
copy, all of the technique of the four preceding groups. They are 
movements that are common to all men everywhere. In type and qual- 
ity diey differ from invented exercises. Since they have arisen in hu- 
man experience as natural products of the developing organism, they 
are fundamental. Consequently, they belong to every man quite as 
definitely as his own bones and muscles. The objectives of the particu- 
uar fundamental skills may be stated as follows: 

Walking: Specifically in walking the objectives are: 

(a) Ability to move with feet parallel, the weight on the outer side, 
the heel striking first, and pushing the body with the rear foot 
so that the weight is transferred from heel to ball of foot. This 
illustrates opposition and the energy-activity ratio (pp. 252- 
253). 
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( h ) Ability to swing the aims alternately with the legs . 

(c) Ability to walk at a rate of four miles per hour (adult). We 
need standards for individuals of different ages. 

(d) Ability to walk two miles a day without undue fatigue, and on 
extraordinary occasions to walk 15 to 20 miles. 

Running: Specifically in running the objectives are: 

(a) Ability to run in recognized form. To determine good form 
apply the principle of opposition and the energy-activity ratio. 

(5) Ability to run certain distances without undue fatigue. These 
are not determined yet, but there is great need for them. 

(c) Ability to run certain distances in certain time. These are not 
determined. 

(d) Shall the scout pace be an objective for boys and girls between 
twelve and sixteen years? For what distances? Various per' 
fonnance standards in different events have been proposed. 
Books on practical conduct of athletics give many types pi 
standards. 

Jumping: 

(fl) Ability to propel the body into the air. Distance not fully de- 
termined. One phase may be represented in Sargent’s physical 
test of man. Another is represented by standard performances 
in jumping. 

(b) Ability to land easily and to fall forward toward the bands. 
Contrast this form xvith the usual gymnastic jump and landing. 

Leaping: 

(a) Ability to propel the body into the air and over the ground, 
taking off from one fool and landing on the other \vith con- 
tinued motion. 

(b) Distances are not yet determined fully. Various standards have 
been proposed. 

Throwing; Specifically to use opposition and energy-activity ratio. 

(o) Ability to use opposition and energy-activity raUo. 

(b) Ability to throw with accuracy. 

standards have been proposed in tests and rating 
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(c) Ability to throw certain distances. 

Various standards have been proposed in group and individual 
records. 

Hanging: Specifically in hanging the objectives are: 

(a) Ability to support oneself by the arms in a hanging position. 
Age and sex differences are not clearly established. 

(b) Ability to hang strongly so as to mount an obstacle. Age and 
sex differences are not clearly established. 

Climbing: Specifically in climbing the objectives are: 

(a) Ability to climb a ladder. How high or how fast is not deter- 
mined. 

(b) Ability to climb a rope or pole. This is included in numerous 
physical efficiency tests. 

(c) Ability to climb a tree, a fence, a wall. How high an obstacle 
and age-sex differences are not clearly established. 

(d) Ability to climb stairs without undue fatigue. This needs more 
specific statement in terms of one's weight. 

Lifting: Specifically in lifting the objectives are: 

(o) Ability to lift an object lighter than one’s weight, back straight 
and lifting with the legs. This may be illustrated with window, 
table, chair, or other common object. 

(b) Ability to lift a weight and 1 times one’s weight. The 

exact relation here is not known. 

(c) Ability to pick up objects with proper attention to the principle 
of energy-activity ratio. 

Carrying: Specifically in carrying the objectives are: 

(a ) AbiUty to carry one’s own weight in balance and control. 

(b) Ability to carry %, and 1 times one’s weight. How far and 
age-sex differences are not known. 

(c) Ability to carry 30, 40, 50, 60 povmds for a distance of 5, 10, 
15, 20 miles. The precise weights and distances for age and sex 
have not been determined. 

Physical education should exemplify in all activities the principles of 

movement. 

There are six well-known prindples of movement. These are derived 

from an analysis of human structure and observation of persons who 
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are able to perform very successful movements. They have their roots 
in racial patterns and bear a direct relationship to the anatomy, physi- 
ology and kinesiology jof man. 

The Principle of Opposition. This principle, with few excep- 
tions, is seen in all movements. A motion picture investigation” of 
stair climbing of twelve infants, one to three years old, shows the 
child placing his left foot on the first stair and then advancing the 
left hand and right foot simultaneously. Tlie movement continues in 
opposition of right foot and left hand, left foot and rigjit hand. A first- 
grade child, when asked to climb a ladder, will, if not instructed 
diSerendy, show opposition in arm and leg movements. 

Pictures showing primitive and savage peoples in action always 
illustrate this principle, so that we can say that many natural, un- 
trained, and spontaneous movements show opposition. It is impossible, 
at the present time, to say that all do; it is likely that a very large per- 
centage will be found. 

Opposition may be defined as a natural selection by man of a 
method in movement of arms, legs, and trunk, caused by the nature 
of man's environment, by the character of his body structure, and by 
the success attendant upon the selection made. 'The selection made 
provides the use of opposite puts of the body in the synthesis of a 
movement In the crouch start, right-handed runners invariably place 
the left foot forward, and left-handed ones the right foot 

In all throwing, climbing, walking, and running movements, where 
the feet and aims are used in succession, the opposition is between 
arms and legs on opposite sides of the body. 

Right-handed boys show on anthropometric examination a larger 
left leg than right. This fact supports the coaching vie\v that jumpers 
who are right-handed should take off always from the left foot. (This 
coiroboiating testimony to opposition justifies the method, although 
its reason is referable to the brain rather than to the skeletal structure 
of the body.) 

There are several athletic events which fail to show opposition, and, 
in one instance, or rtvo possibly, evince nonopposition. These are, in 
the main, position movements, and do not require moving the body 
over the ground or over an obstacle. These forms are exceptions, in 
order to achieve some value peculiar to the movement. For example: 


^ “The Daily Maturation of Infant 

Movement., and LetetaltV” »/ 
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1. Fencing — ^This necessitates the turning o£ the side of the body, 
in order to present only as small a front as possible to the opponent. 

2. Shot-put— This violates the fact of opposition in the preparation. 
It fulfills it in the put in the simple forms. The modem complex form, 
with the turn, does not conform in the put 

3. Shooting an arrow — The bow and arrow as an instnunent neces- 
sitates a nonopposition position. 

It is interesting that fencing as an activity is not very popular today. 
It has gradually lost its place among sports. This may be due in part 
to die decadence of the feudal spirit, but it may also be due to the 
fact that as an activity it violates a natural principle, and hence it 
fails to give organic satisfaction. 

The shot-put, it might be noticed, is the one event in track athletics 
that is not very popular. It secures the interest in a very imperfect 
way, and is not especially worth while as an event It keeps its place 
in intercollegiate athletics largely because of tradition. 

In archery, a very popular sport, it might be declared that the oppo- 
sidott is between the two arms, and not between arms and legs. 

There are other matters to be considered in this discussion. When 
the body is supported in the water, the principles may be present In 
some strokes and absent in others. A study of the various forms should 
be made with this declaration in mind. 

Now if this is a true principle, and if it can be applied to all forms 
of physical education, what will it mean for gymnastic practice? 

1. It will eliminate all movements that in action show nonopposi- 
tion, and will select those having opposition. 

2. It will require that all climbing, vaulting, hanging, and other ob- 
stacle practice consider opposition in determination of form. 

In athletics it ^vilI continually emphasize opposition, and in “form” 
events it will determine good form to be that form which is natural, 
i.e., the form which would be used if speed, skill, and endurance were 
the elements tested. Thus, hurdling for form will not be judged by 
aesthetic considerations, but practical ones. 

In dance, it will dominate movement, as movement is considered for 
the purpose of expression of mood or idea, and it will be most useful 
here, because it is not studied technique, totally unrelated to the move- 
ment 

The Principle of Energy-Acthity Ratio. The second principle 
we may call the energy-activity ratio. It may be defined as that corre- 
lation of parts of the body for the purpose of securing the result 
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sought wifli the least expenditure oi energy, and with the most favor- 
able adjustment of the body at all times. This is motor efficiency in 
precisely the same terms used by the engineer in speaking of efficiency. 
In particular, it recognizes that balance and control mean economical 
use of force, selecting appropriate muscle groups and inhibiting an- 
tagonists. Tto principle is supported by die scientific work of Sher- 
rington;^* it reveals the absurdities of Swoboda’s resistive exercises. 

principle may be illustrated by reference to movements that are 
called graceful or well-coordinated, and to those called awkward. In 
well-coordinated movement, only enough energy is used in order to pro- 
duce the movement in the pattern of speed or force desired; the grace- 
ful person gives the impression of not trying. In awkward movements, 
more muscles are used and more strength employed than are needed 
to perform the acts; the individual appears to be making great effort 
This principle rules out movements that arc used because they make 
balancing difficult per se, or the coordination difficult, or to satisfy 
some esthetic form without natural sanction. This would mean that no 
movement that is untrue and insincere can’ be natural, and especially 
that all movements making for inefficiency and waste of energy are 
false. 

For example, there are numerous instances of practices in the gym- 
nasium which violate this principle of energy-activity ratio. When 
understood, their occurrence will be less frequent. Examples are: { 1) 
Relay race with basketball, and passing the ball behind the back 
while running; (2) relay race with basketball, and passing the ball 
between the legs while running; (3) numerous formal gymnastic 
movements, such as deep knee bending, trunk forward bending with 
straight knees, fundamental ^rmnastic position with excessive ex- 
penditure of energy, and others. 

Examples of movement in which die proper correlation of parts em* 
ploys a desirable energy-aclivity ratio may be seen in walking, run- 
ning, throwing, and others. Good form in these activities requires an 
economical use of force. When movements are judged with respect to 
this principle, the criterion is clean does the movement make an effi- 
cient and economical use of the motor mechanism? 

The Principle of Qualitative Adjustment. The two previous 
principles dealt mainly with the form of the movement; the third in- 
volves the quality of a movement Qualitative adjustment is the appK- 
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cation of force or speed to a movement at the proper time. Speed, 
strength, and endurance are qualities that may be added to movements 
after the form has been determined. These additions are for the pur- 
pose of securing better results in the defeat of an opponent, the im- 
provement of a record, and an increase in efficiency. 

The Principle of Follow-through. The four& principle of move- 
ment is widely recognized in all throwing, striking, swinging, and kick- 
ing movements. Th^ principle requires that the individual continue 
the moving part in the line of motion at the time of impact, as after 
the ball has left the hand, or the object has been hit In such con- 
tinued motion, not only more force has been brought to bear but also 
the direction of the moving part remains true to the design with which 
the movement began. The follow-through in the golf s\ving, in batting 
a baseball, in tennis and badminton strokes are well-kno^vn cues. This 
principle is considered as basic for good performance. 

The Principle of Objective Focus. This principle denotes the 
focus of attention upon the immediate objective rather than upon sub- 
jective sensations. In athletic sports this principle is often expressed 
in the advice, ‘'Keep the eye on the ball.” There is involved in this 
principle more than a close attention to a moving ball; the ball is im- 
portant because it is the immediate objective. Hence in shooting a bas- 
ket, the ball is not the objective while the goal is; so the focus centers 
in the goal. It is essential for the performer to discern the immediate 
goal and not to confuse that with one that is more distant The matter 
will be clear with an illustration. In bunting a baseball, the batter ^vill 
sometimes start to run before he has hit the ball because the idea of 
reaching first base is the immediate objective for him. Of course, he is 
mistaken in this; bunting the ball is the immediate objective and reach- 
ing first base is the secondary objective. The same confusion of ob- 
jective is seen in infielders who throw the ball before they have fielded 
it It is important to keep in mind the objective at the moment; to take 
up the next objective in the series, and of course to change from one to 
the next in order as the occasion demands. 

The principle of objective focus corrects the mistfllff-? of those who 
center upon themselves. It does not require that the performer ignore 
the position of the feet, the way the arm is used, or the disposition of 
the weight. These are prelimin^es of considerable importance to the 
beginner. When these matters have been attended to, then attention 
should come to rest upon the objective whether it is a pocket in pool, 
a cup in golf, or a bird in flight 
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The Principle of Total Assembly. The sixth principle denotes 
the fact that good movement involves the whole body and not merely a 
moving paiL Total assembly is the complete bringing together of ^ 
the muscular forces involved in a movement so that the objective is 
attained effectively. In efBcient movement the whole neuromuscular 
organism is activated to an end; the uninitiated may erroneously be« 
Ueve that only parts are involved. Thus in good running, the arms and 
trunk run as well as the legs, and pitching a baseball involves proper 
use of the feet and trunk as well as the arms. The teacher of sports 
pays attention to all factors that make for good movement, and so will 
emphasize total assembly of the muscular forces in movement 

The Curricular Materials of Physical Education 

Having surveyed the local sitnation where physical education is to 
be taught, studied the characteristics of the individuals in the various 
groups, formulated an aim diat is in harmony with educational pur- 
pose in general, listed the objectives to be sought the selection of 
curricular materials can then be made. 

When one goes to a store to buy a hat, for example, several (ques- 
tions arise at once. The clerk asks, “What kind of hat do you want?* 
“What color?" “What size do you wear?” “What price do you wish to 
pay?” Answers to all of these questions lead to the selection of a hat 
These are questions also to be answered before one selects an ac- 
tivity for the curriculum. In adchtion to the principles discussed above 
there are other considerations to be taken into account These are 
called criteria. In the case of the hat one criterion might have been 
“felt," another, “black,” another “71^ * and another Therefore in 
addition to consideration of the situation, pupil characteristics, aim, 
and objectives, the following criteria will guide in the selection of 
materials: 

1. The criterion of relative worth. Several activiti^ may meet all the 
conditions but one may do so better than others. 

2. The criterion of interest. The activity should be within the in- 
terest level of the participant. 

3. The criterion of functional utility. The activity should carry over 
into the life of the IndividuaL 

4. The criterion of maturity. The acKvity should be suitable to the 
developmental stage of the individuai 

5. The criterion of experience. The activity should be preceded by 

proper “lead-up” activities. ^ ^ 
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6. The criterion of safeitj. The activity should not be hazardous 
beyond the ability of the supervisor to guard against needless injury. 

7. The criterion of achieoemesit. The activity should contribute to 
the realization of the objectives sought and be in harmony wth the 
aim. 

Behind all of these technical steps the philosophy of the teacher 
bends decisions in one direction or another. 

These criteria are practical guides for the selection of activities. Sup- 
pose that after f ull consideration of the local situation, aim, objectives, 
and characteristics of pupils it is found that a choice must be made 
for a particular group between volleyball, handball, and tumbling. 
One activity could be taught but not all three. Which one shall be se- 
lected? In this kind of situation the above criteria could be used. 
The decision may be made that one of the three is relatively of more 
value than tlie others, that one yields greater interest, or that one is 
more suitable for the maturity level of the group. From this kind of 
analysis, a decision is made. 


Sources of Curricular Materials 

Physical education is a form of education. It is life and living. Its 
activities are to be engaged in because of the satisfactions they offer to 
him who participates. To him wlio enters the lists of its activities there 
should come as by-products health, skills, good postures, strength, 
endurance, and the many results so frequently sought as direct ends 
and so rarely gained. Physical education is fundamentally an attitude, 
a way of living, a point of view; incidentally it is a technique, a per- 
formance, a particular skill. Given the former fundamentals, the latter 
incidentals are acquired; without the former, the latter are only rarely 
secured or fall early into disuse. 

It is important to eliminate from the program all purely muscle- 
centered activities in favor of a program of functional activities, as 
illustrated by sports, games, dance, tumbling, self-testing sports, and 
similar natural movements, individualized where necessary and pos- 
sible. The program should be taught with the purpose of utilizing the 
rich potential of such activities for the development of desirable social 
skills and wholesome interests as well as organic power. 

If the program meets with approval and the body of ideas which lies 
back of it is sanctioned, then every one who so approves is obligated 
to secure the means to put the prop-am into operation to the limit of 
his ability. That person is not a safe mentor who finds himself in agree- 
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ment %vith a body of ideas, but explains his lack of outsvard support 
by the remark, "I don’t believe they will work," If the natural progriOT 
is the one which should be developed everytvhere. Uien those who 
accept the dictates of its truths arc obligated to put them into opera- 
tion. 

The following six types of actwitics are the chief sources for cumeu- 
lar materials in physical education. 

1 . Adapted Activities 

Many individuals have defects which are remediable by means of 
the therapy of exercise. This is the function of adapted activities. In 
this program activities are prescribed for individual persons after an 
individual examination. To prescribe the same activities to a large 
group is lihe treating a group in the clinic with the same medicine. 
This is not only incorrect from the standpoint of kinesiology and in- 
dividual pathology, but in effect it is also charlatanistic because such 
procedure blinds school people to the real necessity of provision in a 
scientific way for the growth and the correction of developmental de- 
fects of children. If adapted activities ate to be used, a clinic should 
be established and the children in need of correction should practice 
their prescriptions under the eye of the expert in that field. In die 
college field some interesting work has been done in the correction of 
defects by assigning restricted exercise of a natural play type to ap- 
propriate cases. Moreover, as Stafford’* suggests, there are additional 
benefits, because through sudi activities the individual is not deprived 
of a natural physical education, but on the other hand is distinctly 
improved along the lines of his physical education and his ability to 
have at command activities for use in leisure time. 

2 . Games, Sports, Athletics, Play, Equitation, Aquatics 
In this group are included all the forms of play. Several types have 
been named to indicate that die entire range of play is involved. 
Wherever possible these activities should be carried on out-of-doors, 
and to the extent that self-direction and self-control are achieved with- 
out direct supervision. Just enough supervision shoidd be given to pre- 
vent the play disintegrating into rough house, and losing the values 
which are to be achieved through this activity. 

iQ^iP' Handicapped. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
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These activities for normal young persons are pursued because of 
the inner mge which arises out of tlie nature of boys and girls. For 
the former there will always be the stronger urge to engage in play 
and games, but the present judgment may have to be recast in the 
future as more and more girls are given an opportunity in youth to 
participate in sports. These activities are at the very root of organic 
development for those who are prepared to enter. For those who are 
physically under par there is need for careful supervision, avoiding 
overdoing, tenseness, and strain associated with competitive enter- 
prises. As the physically weaker ones gain in power they should be 
led into games gradually. No child can be considered educated unless 
he has acquired in childhood and youth familiarity and skill in a large 
number of games and sports whi<ji ^ve satisfaction and lead to their 
pursuit in recreational ways out of school. 

The individual who is physically educated in natural forms has an 
ability to use the body in ways to prevent strain; there is in such 
physical education an element of safety education. Skilled in the 
judgment of a moving object, such a person is less liable to accident. 

Sport, through its vigorous activities and its conditioning regimen, 
tends to keep all organic parts at a high level of function. In this way 
a healthy body helps to keep the mind alert and the healthy person 
learns more quickly than the unhealthy person. 

Finally, it is in Ae laboratory of play and games that standards are 
learned. One may talk about good sportsmanship, fair play, loyalty, 
honesty, and kindred virtues, but the play field is the only place in 
the school that provides the situations where the individual is imder 
pressure to meet the standards set up. It is through standards and the 
acceptance of them that sport teaches a person how to adjust to others, 
how to compete, how to win, and how to face failure. Sport offers 
one sure way for the young to learn to appreciate other persons, to 
meet them in common experiences that prevent shyness, timidity ^ and 
psychological withdrawal. Thus, sport is one of nature's best ways of 
preventing introversion and introspection. 

It is important not to underrate the effects that games, sports, and 
similar motor activities produce in persons. Of comse, they provide 
valuable exercise. That we know. They also soften the rigidities wthin 
us which so often come from the tense times in which we live. They 
help us to find poise and balance. They refresh our spirit and renew 
the inner springs of our faith and courage. To keep the eyes fixed on 
the larger values and to remain true to significant causes require that 
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we come to our daily tasks refreshed aod strengthened. It is in this 
sense that all good play has moral significance and that wholesome 
recreation is vital for die morale of a people. 

3. Dance 

'The dance program should include folk, national, social, tap, and 
modem dance. It has no place for esthetic or classical dance, those 
forms which flourished in education when the ballet and the romantic 
dance of Isadora Duncan were supreme in the concert field. Esthetic 
dance— a distorted step-sister of the ballet, was not even a creditable 
imitation, for it perpetuated only the insipidness and preserved none 
of the beauty of that great art. Romantic dance too suffered abuses 
in its educational idiom, classical dance. There was meaningless 
scampering about with balloon and scarf, vitiated Sittings and float- 
ings into the r ealm of sweetness and light with no thought of signif- 
icant form or intelligible content But in the hands of the sensitive 
expert it possesed beauty, sincerity and real worth as an educative 
took The exclusion of classical d^ce from the present program is 
made entirely on the basis of timeliness. It served admirably its age. 
Neither esthetic nor classical dance possesses validity or integrity io 
the present decade of the twentieth century. By the inevitable process 
of evolutioa they have been supplanted by modem dance. 

Dance in education should be an expression of a mood, feeling, 
emotion, or idea, and the outward forms should be determined by the 
content and arise out of tiie inner urges of the dancer radier than be 
determined beforehand by esthetic considerations. This is not to say 
that dance is self-expression, that it is a purely subjective projection 
of the joys, griefs, hopes and feats of a single individual. It is rather 
the objective comment of that individual personality upon the out- 
ward causes of those experiences; a comment upon the realities of life- 
To dance significantly one must really know life. This holds true for 
every type of dance wordiy of inclusion in a progressive program of 
physical education. 

There is relatively little controversy, as evidenced by current prac- 
tice, concerning the educational fitness of folk, national, tap and some 
form of creative or modem dance. But social dance should also be 
taught by the school. Essentially a romantic form and of large sodal 
implications, it must be conducted to preserve the best standards of 
society. If the school does not elect to do this and says in effect that 
there will be no dancing in die high school, boys and girls will go 
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elsewhere to dance. Instead of die dancing at the school where there 
could be wholesome influences at work to set desirable standards, 
there will be dancing at the public hall where the influences for 
wholesome standards are absent. Young people are not to be shut up 
in a box, as many adults are realizing today; but if they are not helped 
to appreciate and enjoy romantic diings in a fine way, they will cany 
on their love-making in primitive fashion. 

4. Self-Testing Combat and Self-Defense Activities 

Many games are self-testing. Playing tag is testing the runners as 
well as the “it” But of more direct bearing is the meaning of this term 
upon those stunts that are directly ways of testing one's ability. In 
general, tumbling and stunts, on and off apparatus, are included here. 
The usual apparatus work will have to be modified if it is to be accept- 
able in this classification. Much of the artificial form bears no relation 
to the actual doing of the stunt at all and is merely a form of window- 
dressing comparable to much in military tactics. 

The combat and defense activities for boys are boxing and wrestling, 
and for both boys and girls hand wresth'ng, and similar stunts. 

5. Fundamental Skills 

It is a curious fact that one may observe many lessons in physical 
education without finding much intelligent instruction in the funda- 
mental activities in which man engages every day. Games, stunts, and 
dance are frequently directed with little regard for technique of the 
activities. The reason for this condition lies in the unwarranted notion 
diat the chief purpose of (he period of physical education is to give 
exercise or to promote health. Walking, running, climbing, throwing, 
hanging, jumping, leaping and carrying comprise the fundamentals of 
all natural activities and their execution in proper form is important 
for the continuation of the activity of which diey are a part. One likes 
to do what one does well and excellence in motor activity resides 
largely in proper performance of fundamental technique. Instead of 
working for exercise or health as immediate objectives of physical ac- 
tivity, the teacher should remember that, with proper selection of the 
situation and skilled direction of the activity, these popular values wll 
accrue. The chief purpose on the technical side is to secure quality of 
performance. 

A scientific program and methods of physical education should be 
viewed as means in the education of children and older persons. Be- 
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cause the means are physical^ exercise will result from the activities. 
To be physically educated, then, will mean, on the technical side, 
ability to walk, run, jump, climb, throw, and hang with control, e^e, 
speei and strength. Walking, climbing stairs, throwing, hanging, 
climbing ladders, jumping, leaping, carrying— these and others com- 
prise a great mass of technique that must be learned corr«jtly or 
humans ^vill continue to handle their bodies as if they were sticks, 
wholly devoid of balance, poise, and control- 

Fundamental skills applied correctly to the acts of daily life should 
improve eflBciency and conserve power and energy- Picking up ob- 
jects, reaching for objects on shelves, lifting and carrying suitcases, 
making beds, raising windows, moving tables and chairs are a few of 
the common motor problems that men and women meet every day- 
There is a correct and an incorrect way to do these and other move- 
ments. Physical education should not assume that ability to do a folk 
dance will guarantee ease and control in carrying ashes from the base- 
ment or in raising a window in the bedroom. There must be specified 
training in the fundamental motor controls through identical or simi- 
lar procedures and explanation of the principles involved. 

Important points in the teaching of this phase of the program are 
illustrated by tho five samples below: 

1. In raising windows, stand close to the window and keep trunk 
straight 

2. In lifting heavy weights from the ground, bend knees, keep back 
erect and thimv effort on the large muscles of the legs. 

3. In carrying objects in each hand, such as suitcases, bend the 
arms slightly at the elbows. 

4. In moving oil cans, barrels, trunks, and similar objects, keep close 
to the weight to be moved. 

5. In work in a sitting posture, where one must reach for\vard as in 
typcvvtiUug, keep the back stsai^t ami bend at the bip joints. 

n. Out-obDoor Activities of Uic Camp 
Whether or not it is the automobile that is responsible for taking 
people to the county, the fact remains tliat more and more persons are 
learning anmv the joys of out-ofrdoors. Tliis is a most salutary thing 
and promises much for the coming generation. Every school should 
encourage tlie Boy Scout and Girl Scout programs and do everything 
possible to further and extend the work tliat these orcanizations are 
tr>-ing to do. 
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To hunt nnimnlc with tlie camera, or by trail marking, to carry on 
treasure hunts, to fish and cook out-of-doors, are some of the legiti- 
mate educational measiures to be used in the education of boys and 
girls. Recreational clubs that meet on Saturday afternoons for hikes 
into the country, picnics and excursions, something of the idea 
exemplified in the Wanderlust Clubs developed by Mr. Stecher in the 
Philadelphia Schools— these are a legitimate part of die program of 
physical education. 

One of the recent developments in education is the school camp. 
The movement is spreading slowly and shows great promise for a neg- 
lected phase of physical education. 

What Part Has Gymnastics in the Curriculum? 

Gymnastics has no responsible part at all if by gymnastics is meant 
the old formal exercises done to response-commands or in drill forms 
by imitation. There will always be a place for gymnastic practice of a 
natural kind because all of the preceding activities have a technique 
that must be learned in relation to the whole activity that goes on. 
The lealizatioa of a difficulty presents an opportunity for drilh Thus, 
practice in the difficulties arises out of doing the real thing. 

Frequently mimetic exercises which imitate in a poor way natural 
activities are offered as a substitute for the more artificial exercises of 
German or Swedish origin. Such exercises are worth very little as 
training in the technique of the activity which they are supposed to 
represent; in some cases they do a great deal of harm. It should be 
perfectly clear that the place for drill arises when the individual or 
group has difficulty and when there is conscious need for perfecting 
some part of the movement before the whole thing can go on as the 
participants would ^vish to have it go. 

If reliance for leaching of a program must be placed upon untrained 
teachers, then formal calisthenics will constitute a large part of the 
program. To conduct successfully a natural program requires intelli- 
gence, thorough training, and understanding of principles. Formal 
exercises which can be learned from a syllabus are about as useful as 
other things gained in such a way. 

Clerks, business men and women, and other sedentary workers, who 
are frequently physically illiterate employ setting-up exercises in their 
own homes or various programs of calisthenics, labeled by such alli- 
terative catch-names as Daily Dozen. Such exercises are just valuable 
enough to mislead these unfortunates, and without an adequate appre- 
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cause the means are physical, exercise will result from the activife. 
To be physically educated, then, will mean, on the technics side, 
ability to walk, run. jump, climb, throw, and hang with control, e^e, 
speed, and strength. Walking, dimhing stairs, throwing, hanging, 
climbing ladders, jumping, leaping, carrying— these and others com- 
prise a great mass of technique that must be learned correctly or 
’hiimang will Continue to handle their bodies as if th^ were sticks, 
wholly devoid of balance, poise, and conlroL 

Fundamental skills applied correctly to the acts of daily life should 
improve efficiem^ and conserve power and ener^. Picking up ob- 
jects, reaching for objects on shelves, lifting and carrying suitcases, 
making beds, raising windows, moving tables and chairs are a few of 
the common motor problems that men and women meet every day. 
There is a correct and an incorrect way to do these and other move- 
ments. Physical education should not assume that ability to do a folk 
dance \viJll guarantee ease and control in carrying ashes from the base- 
ment or in raising a window in the bedroom. There must be specified 
training in the fundamental motor controls through identical or simi- 
lar procedures and explanation of the principles involved. 

Important points in the teaching of this phase of the program are 
illustrated by the five samples below; 

1. In raising %vindows, stand dose to the sviodow and keep trunk 
straight 

2. In lifting heavy weights from the ground, bend knees, keep back 
erect, and throw eEort on the large muscles of the legs. 

3. In carrying objects in each hand, such as suitcases, bend the 
arms slightly at the elbows. 

4. In moving oil cans, barrels, trunks, and similar objects, keep close 
to the weight to he moved. 

5. In work in a sitting posture, where one must reach forward as in 
typmvriting, keep the back straight and bend at the hip joints. 

6. Oul-of-Door Activities of the Camp 
Whether or not it is the automohde that is responsible for taking 
people to the country, the fact remains that more and more persons are 
learning anew the joys of outH>f*door5. This is a most salutary thing 
and pronuses much for the coming generation. Every school should 
cnco^ge the Boy Scout and Girl Scout programs and do everything 
possible to further and extend the work that these organizations are 
trying to do. 
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To hunt animals with the camera, or by trail marking, to carry on 
treasure hunts, to fish and cook out-of-doors, are some of the legiti- 
mate educational measures to be used in the education of boys and 
girls. Recreational clubs that meet on Saturday afternoons for hikes 
into the country, picnics and excursions, something of the idea 
exemplified in the Wanderlust Clubs developed by Mr. Stecher in the 
Philadelphia Schools—these are a legitimate part of the program of 
physical education. 

One of the recent developments in education is the school camp. 
The movement is spreading slowly and shows great promise for a neg- 
lected phase of physical education. 

What Part Has Gymnastics in the Curriculum? 

Gymnastics has no responsible part at all if by gymnastics is meant 
the old formal exercises done to response-commands or in drill forms 
by imitation. There will always be a place for gymnastic practice of a 
natural kind because all of the preceding activities have a technique 
that must be learned in relation to the whole activity that goes on. 
The realization of a difficulty presents an opportunity for drill. Thus, 
practice in the difficulties arises out of doing the real thing. 

Frequently mimetic exercises which imitate in a poor way natural 
activities are offered as a substitute for the more artificial exercises of 
German or Swedish origin. Such exercises are worth very little as 
training in the technique of the activity which they axe supposed to 
represent; in some cases they do a great deal of harm. It should be 
perfectly clear that the place for drill arises when the individual or 
group has difficulty and when there is conscious need for perfecting 
some part of the movement before the whole thing can go on as the 
participants would wish to have it go. 

If reliance for teaching of a program must be placed upon untrained 
teachers, then formal calisthenics will constitute a large part of the 
program. To conduct successfully a natural program requires intelli- 
gence, thorough training, and imderstanding of principles. Formal 
exercises which can be learned from a syllabus are about as useful as 
other things gained in such a way. 

Clerks, business men and women, and other sedentary workers, who 
are frequently physically illiterate, employ setting-up exercises in their 
own homes or various programs of calisthenics, labeled by such alli- 
terative catch-names as Daily Dozen. Such exercises are just valuable 
enough to mislead these unfortunates, and \vithout an adequate appre- 
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ciation of physical education they are unable to distinguish between 
the real and the counterfeit In the adult world this view is illustrated 
by the organized instruction given by radio for certain types who lack 
the vision, will, or opportunity to carry on effectively the complete 
business of living. Relief exercises for children in school and radio 
exercises for adults at home are typical absurdities in an age which 
often forgets normal human needs, human possibilities in living a 
good life, and the place of joy and happiness in all of life. 

The fact that those who pursue economic goals solely can continue 
their business on half-hour, tri-weekly periods of sweat-exercises in the 
gymnasium is no criterion for the whole of physical education. This 
should be well understood. Even less so will the physical needs of 
these persons serve as standards in time, type, or quality for the phys- 
ical education of children. 


The Place of Drill in the Curriculum 
The simple play and dramatic activities of the first four grades 
present adequate developmental and educational opportunity wthout 
many technical difficulties. But with the more complex activities as 
illustrated in the games of higher organizaUon, and in modem dance, 
an mcreasiag skiU is required for the satisfactory performance of the 
^tiyities. These activities are desirable because of the range of satis- 
factions offered and the repertoire of plays provided. They add to the 
richness of life and help in avoiding that narrowness that comes when 
one does not know how or what to play. 

But in teaching groups aud particularly large groups, facility is 
prided by being able to analyze the motor difficulty to the end of 
better perfomance and working on the difficulty and in relation to 
the actmty from which it arose. Thus, natural activities have techni- 
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planned for and taught as exercise. They are not capable of reduction 
to “day’s orders’* or of use in ^Uabi except as illustration. 

F inally ^ it should be noted that the real activity itself is always su- 
perior to the practice of its parts. Practice of the elements should 
never be made a substitute for the real thing. The drill in sprint start- 
ing can never equal the actual practice in that activity in its normal 
environment. Games, dance, stunts and camping should comprise the 
core of the program; drill in parts is supplemental as a teaching 
method to facilitate the acquirement of the real activities themselves. 

When Is a Person Physically Educated'’ 

To be physically educated includes more than a proficiency in a 
variety of skills. The medium is physical activity, but the whole person 
is involved. Hence, it %vill include, also, interests and attitudes, appre- 
ciations, understandings, and knowledges. To be able to play a game 
well is important, but to have such an attitude toward life ^at sport 
has a place is equally so. To have some sportsmanlike attitudes about 
play, to kno\v significant items in conditioning oneself for activity, 
and to recognize good play in others — these are imperative in a physi- 
cally educated person, i^nd rhythm belongs, and the out-of-doors; 
fishing and hunting — the vital touch \vith nature in her creative powers 
— capture for modem man old responses that h’ght new fires and give 
new strengths. 

Moreover, the place of skill and satisfaction is never to be neglected. 
These are basic. The surest sign that one may possess an abiding 
interest in an activity is the possession of skill in it above the dub or 
novice class. There may well be criticism of eEorts to develop cham- 
pions and record breakers for these may yield limited social returns 
for the human energy and wealth ejq>ended, but there can never be 
a question of the social value of persons who have acquired levels of 
skill which help to make them interested in play, dance, and the world 
of the out-of-doors. 

This concept of a physically educated person differs sharply ^vith 
views that would make physical education a body-building, discipli- 
nary, obedience-developing function in the schools. It maintains that 
we do not exercise muscles to strengthen them, but we educate in- 
dividuals through motor activities which incidentally strengthen 
muscles. The focus of the individual should be in society, and not in 
his muscles. It is obvious that techniques ^viU be learned and better 
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learned in this approach, but the techniques are only means and never 
ends. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What IS lie cetriculum? What is most important in detcnnmiiig the place 

of physical education in the cumculum? ^ . r 

2. What is a couise of study? What is the trend today with respect to foimu- 

lating courses of study? . , , • t _ Ss,. 

3. What are the faults in the procedure that determines the cumculum oy 

reference to cunent practice? What are the faults in following the advice 
of an authority? . ,• ■, 

4. What are five principles which indicate Inc steps m preparation or a 

curriculuin? t, c the. 

5. Discuss the importance of the situation in determining content or me 

curriculum. , • 

6. In an eastern aty a veiy ripd system of formal gymnastics was developeu 
in the public schools and defended as a sound and scientific system. Lat« 
when new schools were built containing pools and gymnasiums, the old 
system of dnll remained unchanged- Discuss why? 

7. Why is It important to kno%v the characteristics of children? 

8. Why is there a large responsibihty in fonnulatiog an aim for physical 
Vacation? What do you of the aim given in the text? Compare it 
with other aims. 

9. Discuss the significance of "physically wholesome," "mentally stimulating 
and satisfying,'^ and "socially sound." 

10. What IS your attitude about academic freedom? 

11. What is an objective? State an objective for physical education, How 
does it agree with the aim of physical education t^t you hold? 

12. Discuss the prmciple proposed for the selection of the objectives of 
adapted physical education. Why is a verb better th^ a noun to denote 
stance? 

13. Discuss the principle proposed for the selection of objectives of games. Of 
dance. What are some of the by'producls of dance? Discuss the concept 
that dance is an art form. 

14. What is a good objective for self>testine activities? Why? 

15. What do you think of the su^ested objectives of the fundamental skills? 

16. Discuss the objectives suggested for out*of>door achvities. 

17. Discuss the principle of opposition. Give several illustrations of this prin- 
ciple. 

18. Explain the principle of eneigy-activUiy ratio. Ulustsate. 

19. What is the prinaple of guahlative ad^tment? Give examples. 

20. What is the principle of follow-through? Give ten examples. 

21. What is the principle of objective focus? In what activities is this im- 
portant? 

22. Discuss the principle of total assembly. 

23. ^Vhat are criteria? Name seven of use in determirung cuniculai materials 
i^T^yfical education. Could they bo used in home economics? In history? 

24. Why^does one’s philosopW influence the appheation of a criterion? 

25. Discuss the six types of ^ysical education suitable for inclusion in a 
cumculum. What are some of the immediate and remote results of these 
acU«ties? Do you ^ve a personal preference for any one of these activi- 
tiesr Should that inlluence your judgprent? Does it? 
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26. Why should corrective gymnastics be individualized? 

27. What leads children to engage in games? 

28. ^Vhat shoiJd be a standard of education for boys and girls? 

29. What should the dance program include? Why must one know life in 
order to dance si gnifican tly? Is this true for other arts? 

30. \Vhat is the fimction of the social dance in high school? Why? 

31. \Vhat are self-testing and sdf-defense activities? Why are they valuable? 

32. What are the fundamental skills? 

33. Why are activities of the field, trail, and camp a part of the program of 
physical education? 

34. What part has gymnastics in the program? What part drill? 

35. When is a person physically educated? 
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What really should be studied by those who are pre- 
paring themselves to teach and to direct the work: of 
education is the aim of the educational process, its 
most useful subject-matter, its philosophic basis, and 
the history of its development. Very lime time should 
be spent upon methods of teaching. Methods of teach- 
ing are purely personal, and are the effective applica- 
tion by an individual of the controUing principles 
upon -Nvhich his work is based. Excessive devotion to 
the study of method quickly develops an educational 
self-consciousness that is destructive either of true 
effectiveness or of a correct relationship between, 
teacher and taught. Given the possession of sound 
principles of education, the teacher should dien be 
left with the least possible direction to give full ex- 
pression to his o\vn personality in his method of 
teaching. 

Butler. 

The primary function of democratic education is the 
cultivation of “the habit of relying on the foresight of 
consequences rather than on authority in the guidance 
of conduct” 

Bode. 


Scientific Method 

It is a commonplace to say that we live in an age of science. But 
this is only partially true. Science dominates many of our human 
268 
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activities and yet in a countless number of ways we continue tradi- 
tional and superstitious practices. We of this century are more scien- 
tific than our ancestors ten centuries ago, but unwarranted practices 
still prevail. 

In educational practice, scientific methods are not everywhere pur- 
sued. Many old procedures persist in spite of newly discovered im- 
provements. The basis of scientific method is very simple. It consists 
of careful observation of phenomena, accurate reporting of the data, 
and interpretation and presentation of the results for criticism and 
review by others. There is in scientific method no plea for special 
interpretation based upon an individual's unique powers or experience, 
no police authority to compel acceptance of the conclusion, and no 
disposition to keep the process of discovery secret. 

Historically, teaching has been considered an art. Art and science 
pursue different paths; their methods contrast Science is funda- 
mentally analytic^. It breaks things up, seeks details, and searches 
for causes and conditions. Art is ever engaged in giving meaning to 
experience. It puts things together. It is synthesis rather than analysis. 

Science and Art in Teaching. It is sometimes said, “The good 
teacher is bom, not made." Teaching requires imagination, facility in 
seeing relationships, perspective, and creative skill. These axe essen- 
tially the qualities of the artist ratiier than the scientist. Moreover, 
it is argued these qualities are inborn, and hence training of teachers 
is only wish-fulfillment “like dreams in the Freudian theory." 

But in any art, spontaneity, perspective, creative skill are de- 
pendent upon technique. The imagination is never free to operate 
when technique interferes. It is not the untrained who are spontaneous, 
vital, and free but those to whom technical skill has become second 
nature. 

^Vhen teaching is regarded as a science, it often assumes mechani- 
cal aspects. In this kind of teaching the techniques of standard tests, 
achievement scores, and examinations are prominent and correspond- 
higly, there is likely to be neglect of concomitant values and disre- 
gard of personality adjustment problems. The athletic coach is 
frequently forced by the practical realities of bis job to \vin games or 
to lose his post In such a situation he is quite unable to consider the 
more subtle problems concerning the effect of particular experiences 
in individual athletes. So, conditions force a mechanical approach to 
the problem. 

IVhen, on the other hand, teadiing is regarded as an art, the 
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domimnt spirit is concerned with creative purposes winch can be 
developed in students, willt the doors of the mind winch can be 
opened. This mood is not limited to appreciation courses but ran 
operate fully in systematic science courses, such as anatomy, ma c- 
matics, and practical activities. 

The outcomes in studenU are not easily measured nor are they the 
ready-made answers of the text or syllabus. This docs not mean, 
ever, that skills will not be learned, or that exact knowledge of a field 
will not be mastered. Indeed, tire good teacher will always be a master 
of his own field and will lead liis students to seek a similar excellence. 


Methods and Objectives 

It is a vital principle of teaching to consider methods in relation to 
objectives. What is the outcome desired? To secure this outcome, a 
particular method is selected. The close relationship tlicrefore of 
method to objective forces the thougWul teacher to examine the two 
together. Devotioa to a method as a procedure that is unrelated to 
objectives ignores a vital principle in teaching. 

lUustratioos of a dose correspondence between method and objec- 
tive are numerous. In Germany in the nineteenth century the relation 
of the individual to the state reveals more accurately ideas that 
molded practice. The long and subject relationship was strong. Hie 
church and school maiotained these bonds by preaching and teaching- 
The teacher-training institutions were tuned to patiiotism as tlie 
central theme. In the regulations of a seminary at Pyretz, piety was 
to be shown, among other ways, by "respect for the king, our 
sovereign, and by unsl^en fidelity to our country.” 

The method of nineteenth century German education was directed 
at objectives. The Germany of National Socialism was equally realistic. 
The following statements are reported by Kandel from the “Allge- 
meine Deutsche Lehrerzeitun^; 


The taste for militansm must be inculcated in children; they must be told this 
at every opportunity that every man of noble birth must be a soldier.— Frederick 
the Great, m the issue for September 2, 1933. 

Rigorous discipline is desirable at a given time. ... The same discipline im- 
parts the qualities needed by the siJdict and the scholar; in fact there is no com- 
petent scholar who docs not possess the instincts of a good soldier. ^Vhat should 3 
rigorous school teach? — Obedience and command. — Nietaschc; in the issue for 
September 23, 1933, 

^ I know tl^ we Genn^ will be vinSotious in the next war; it Is the will and 
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itself within and without ... in such a way that it will lead us to victory and 
to power. Who could then be the heart and head of Europe? — Gustav Frens- 
sen; in the issue for October 14, 1933.* 

In these days of economic, political, and social disturbance it is im- 
portant that Americans reco^ize the relationship between method 
and objectives. Those who wish to see the perpetuation of democratic 
institutions and processes in the United States need to be concerned 
about the objectives held for education. Is there a place for initiative, 
resourcefulness, independence of judgmenh freedom of expression, 
individual leadership or are the goals docility, submissiveness, and 
mass discipline? Method of one kind can be employed to secure the 
kind of objectives desired, but its opposite will fail. Educational 
method which requires uncritical obedience, acceptance of authoritar- 
ian statements, and external discipline is not focused upon the objec- 
tives of the historic American democracy. 

On May 18, 1937, Stanley Baldwin addressed the youth of the 
British Empire. The following is an excerpt from that address: 

The Christian State proclaims human personality to be supreme; the servile 
State denies this. . . . Use men as ends and never merely as means. 

Education in England and in Germany in the third decade of the 
twentieth century used different methods. Precisely! Method is chosen 
to serve the objectives sought. 

The Range of Objectives 

The teacher may focus attention very properly upon a single and 
immediate objective. One cannot teach in general; one teaches par- 
ticulars. Particular learnings have specificity; they occur in time and 
space. While this is true in teaching, it is important, however, for all 
teachers to recognize that learnings in one experience may be many. 
A teacher may be intent upon teaching how to pitch a baseball, but 
he should be aware of the fact that the pupil learning the skill is also 
acquiring other learnings. The \vide range of teaching objectives 
should be indicated therefore. They may be discussed under three 
types of learning: 

Technical Learnings. The obvious results of technical learnings 
are the particular skills taught. Fot example, the technical learnings 
in baseball are how to throw, bat, catch, and run. In learning how to 

I. L. Kandel. The Making of Nazis. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1935, p. 75. 
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bat, this is broken do\vn into the stance at the plate, how to hold the 
bat, the position of tlie arms in the swing, timing the stroke, how to 
judge good balls, and similar points. Often persons believe that these 
comprise all that the player learns. They are only a portion, however. 
Other learnings take place also. 

Associated Learnings. The body of ideas associated with an 
activity may be large or small, significant or triviah Ideas of how to 
train for an activity, how to overcome fear of the water, how to 
acquire neuromusciilar relaxation, how to maintain a high level of 
how to use strength in lifting, how to play a game according 
to set rules — these may be important learnings and illustrate aspects 
of mental content in the motor field. Too frequently metliod focuses 
upon the technical alone and neglects the associated learnings. 

Concomitant Learnings. Technical and associated learnings do 
not exhaust the field. Other important learnings occur. 

In the performance of any motor activity, one leams attitudes 
toward the activity and toward others engaged in the activity. It is 
clear that these attitudes may have no relation to the excellence wth 
which the other learnings are acquired. Thus, one may become most 
proficient in ssvimming and be a thoroughly poor sport, or one may 
be only moderately skillful in motor skills and still be a generous, 
kmdly, and fair player. Some of the concomitant learnings which are 
often sought are: giving the best that is in one, finishing the task be- 
ac^acy m completing assignments, integrity as respecting the 
ngte of ethers generosity to opponents and faithfulness to assodktes. 
imnnrtant ‘rF ° concomitant learnings is peculiarly 

^aented by a teaser who is a rigid formalist, a strict discipt 
ISnee ® of dotJlily. submissiveness, md 

sujr^e*ods?*vtt?°^. “ oducadou under 

Shis c^me to college seeking 
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means? What do they think^W S V self-discipline 
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they cooperative toward ends that th^ know abou^ have helped to 
set up, and are willin g to work for? Surely no partisan of formal dis- 
cipline in physical education can neglect to answer such questions. 

Moreover, it is the validity of concomitant learnings which makes 
the theory of interest so attractive to so many serious and consecrated 
workers. The appreciations, the ideas, and the attitudes developed, 
and the extent of their usefulness in a democracy such as ours depend 
upon the judgment we give in this trial of interest and effort. 


Many Methods and One is Best 

The best method is the one that accomplishes the desired objective. 
It is best only in relation to its objective- If individual and group wel- 
fare is important, the method that meets the situation with greatest 
advantage to the individual and to the group is the best method. With 
the goal of the highest individual development in relation to social 
welfare uppermost, it ought to be clear that the teacher must stand 
ready to meet situations rather than give allegiance only to a theory 
of action. There are times when play breaks down due to disturbing 
individuals. There are individuals who have never learned any self- 
direction at all. To give such persons imlimited freedom without 
opportunity to learn what liberty means, and how it is attained, is a 
serious mistake in method. The teacher must be ready to help out in 
the management of an activity. The teacher, as a member of the 
group, is therefore a responsible leader as well as a thoughtful 
follower upon occasion. Moreover, it is a plain truth of the matter that 
a formal method may be required, not for any special virtues to accrue 
from its use, but because it offers a way to meet a situation with 
greater profit to the individual and to the group. 

It is with this reservation in mind that the student should examine 
all methods. One may become convinced that the interest of the in- 
dividual is the greatest force for worthwhile, continuing activity This 
conviction then takes a prominent place in shaping method. One mav 
become convinced also that interests are not always wholesome that 
some individuals are not cooperative members of a group This a re- 
ciation stimulates the teacher to discover ways to kee de^habfe 
activities going while he seeks means of fostering wholeson^l inTJ^its- 
to devise methods o£ protectmg group acHvily while dealinff svith a 
recalcitrant member or members. ° 

With this fact established, the piincinletj tTr.,i.wi • t j 

be discussed with vefesence to th^ th^'^^l'^S'SSftL^ 
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place. It is obvious tliat tedmical Icamiogs are not isolatctl from :u- 
sociated or concomitant ones, and that mctliod in one area has apph- 
cations in others. Nevertheless some principles have more direct appli- 
cation in one learning situation than another. It is merely a matter ol 
emphasis. 

Principles of Method in Technical Learnings 
There are many principles of tcacliing tliat relate directly to how an 
activity should be handled in order tliat cliildrcn may learn it. These 
have meaning for method. In die following discussion the principle 
will be stated and its relation to mcdiod indicated. 

Physical education should be vigorously conducted in order to 
insure organic decelopment. 

Organic vitality is developed by exercise. Tlie only agency available 
for the development of the vital organs is exercise. Heredity and 
nutrition influence this development, but it is exercise that secures 
devebpmeat 

Method will be employed therefore to provide vigorous pliysical 
activity presenting increasing physiological demands on organic func- 
tions up to optimum levels. In general, excessively severe activities 
are rarely found in school programs. These programs arc probably not 
vigorous enough. On the other hand, in highly specialized sport and 
in modem dance projected toward the stage, there are numerous 
examples of improper and excessive demands upon Urn organism. 
Physical education should promote growth. 

Growth requires activity. This is especially true during adolescence. 
In this period of rapid growth, motor skills appear often to be lost 
The individual is awkward. Things are knocked over, broken, or 
spilled. Conscious attention to these imperfect performances confuses. 

Generous but not too strenuous partkipatioa in sports and rhythmic 
activities is required. Activity and time restore the old skills and even 
improve them. Method will avoid punishment, ridicule, and such 
cruel approaches. Encouragement, rewards, approval, a generous 
amount of activity, and patience — these are the cues. 

Phj/rfcal education should proceed from the known to the desired 
unknown. 

The known is familiar ground. The use of “lead-up” games in teach- 
ing sports is an illustration of the principle applied to method. In such 
progression the teacher will proceed in relation to the individual's 
motor sense and kinesthesia. This means teaching activities within 
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the range of the pupil’s motor experience. An exercise in baseball 
would not be appropriate for a first-grade child. New activities to be 
experienced should be interpreted in terms of old activities that have 
meaning. 

Physical education should stress rewards rather than punishment. 
Reward gives a greater gain in learning than punishment.* The best 
method is to xeNvaid the correct response rather than to punish the 
incorrect. The best results in the use of punishment are obtained when 
the annoyance then and there encourages or causes the operation of 
the right connection and the accompanying satisfaction. 

Persons learn better when a situation possesses its own intrinsic 
value rather than an extrinsic one. Mere repetition is wasteful The 
value of repetition in learning resides in the after-effects of the process. 

Fear of punishment may act as a motivation and hence lack of 
punishment may become in effect a reward. In the use of punishment, 
Thorndike suggests that there are five important guides to keep in 
mind. 

1. Make sure that the puxushment used is related to the act. 

2. Forestall the punishment where the want that caused the offense 
can be satisfied innocently. 

3. Shift the emphasis from the discomfort of one situation to the 
relief, security, and comfort of the correct situation. 

4. Arouse confirming reactions by attaching relevant satisfiers to the 
connections desired in place of the wrong connections for which 
punishment might be required. 

5. Make punishment rational and reasonable when they stiU remain 
important means of control. 

Physical educaiion should analyze a pupils di^icuUy in movement 
and suggest the cue that will lead to improvement. 

Learning is facilitated when the teacher can analyze the fault or 
difficulty and suggest the cue which \viU secure die correct response. 
This requires expertness in a wde range of skills. If the teacher is 
competent, there is much help that can be given. In directing the 
learning of a motor skill, the teacher should know: (1) the best form 
for performance of the motor act, and (2) how to an^yze the act to 
discover what the pupil should do in order to leam the skill. Correct 
form is essential and early practice should be based upon this. After 
early attention is given to form, then attention shovJd be directed 

* E. L. Thoiodilce. The Psychologu of WianC^ Interests and Attitudes. D. Apple- 
ton-Centuiy Co., New York, 1935. 
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toward results rather than form. Focus of attention on form interferes 
with the abihty to “let go.” Timing and coordination are dependent 
upon relaxation, objective attitudes; these are impaired when form is 
the focus. 

Physical education should use drill intelligently. 

Drill is important in fixing the skill learned, in perfecting its form, 
and in acquiring satisfaction in the experience. Mere repetition may 
yield nothing in learning. Drill must relate to outcomes that the pupil 
cares about; they must appreciate the relation of drill in parts to the 
accomplishment of the whole. Rodgers® study on the learning of game 
skills is important in this connection. Some persons never experience 
much satisfaction in motor activities because they remain dubs, ever 
unskilled performers. If they had drilled enough in youth to do well 
an activity the reality of satisfaction would have appeared. It seems 
to be true that participation relates to proficiency. Drill is important 
in proficiency. 

Physical education should set levels of performance in relation to 
the individuaVs development. 

Levels of accomplishment should relate to development of the in- 
mvidual. It is a mistake to seek high accomplishment at the higher 
levek of performance too early. The following roughly outlines the 
age levels at which emphases may be made. 

Age 6-11— period of generalized activity. 

Age 10-12— period of beginning technique. 

Age 12-15 — period of team play. 

Age 16 and on— period of speed and skill. 
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experimental work demonstrates that early emphasis upon speed in 
learning movements is advantageous in both ballistic and nonballistic 
movements. She concludes that tennis strokes, golf strokes, and similar 
movements in which the accumulation of momentum is essential are 
affected adversely by early emphasis on accuracy. 

Principles of Metliod in Associated Learnings 

The fundamental problem in teaching is to extend the learnings that 
children acquire. For example, it is not sufficient to teach correct spell- 
ing; it is imperative to have this skill extend into reading and writing. 
There is a ^d of reciprocity in such matters. A teacher may teach a 
boy how to run a 100-yard dash, but if this learning extends into how 
to condition oneself and reading about great sprinters, there is not 
only these associated learnings that are valuable in themselves, but 
reciprocal emphasis upon the technical skills also. There are several 
principles that bear directly upon associated learnings. 

Physical education should teach activities that are inherently inter’ 
esting. 

Interest in an activity provides the drive to engage in it, insures 
more rapid learning, and is a factor in satisfying experience. The brief 
for interest in physical education claims an identify between the 
activify and participant; a relationship which is the sole guarantee of 
unified response. It notes that a child may be put through a set of 
exercises, but claims that there is no assurance that cooperation is 
present, because there may be the nearly perfect outward per- 
formance, and at the same time definite inward rebellion. It claims 
for the theory of interest a realify between activify and participant 
which precludes divided attention. Moreover, the brief for interest in 
physical education sets forth that over and beyond the effects of any 
period of exercise there must be recognition of the necessity for a 
continuing action; there must be developed a love for and a skill in 
some form of wholesome physical activify that wll continue after 
school days are over. It contends that interest in the exercise is the 
only guarantee of such future participation. 

Other positive claims are brought forward to present the case for 
interest in physical education; the relations of interest to the laws of 
learning, to the achievement of hygienic effects in exercise, and even 
to the correctiou of physical defects and deformities are prominent 
ones. But its brief also includes criticism of the theory of effort. It 
finds that any task carried on under compulsion, as it needs must be 
when it comes as a task, is rejected as soon as the pressure to do it is 
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relieved. There is, therefore, no provision for a continuing activity. It 
notes, also, that even in the theory of effort there is reliance upon the 
fundamentals of interest in carrying on its program, only the interest 
is an ignoble one, an appeal to fear, or a sentimental one, an appeal 
to love of teacher. Instead of unified activity due to the identity be- 
tween activity and participant, there is divided activity whenever the 
theory of effort is in force. 

Moreover, the product of this theory is not the desirable citizen so 
often put forward to justify its practice. In the main the application 
of the effort philosophy results in rebellion of many individuals against 
authority. The history of nations in bondage, ^e tragic breaks in 
homes, the desertion of the school by ma ny children, indicate the 
rebellion to this theory of effort Those who survive the process are 
cither narrow, obstinate, dictatorial, made in the likeness of their 
masters, or are dull, spineless, broken, submissive creatures, obedient 
and docile because the “vital juice of spontaneous interest has been 
squeezed out" 


\yhen a boy throws an object he gets satisfaction in the act because 
he IS ready to be exercised in precisely that land of thing. The boy is 
mteresled in activities which involve thiowiog, because the exercise 
or areangements involved provide satisfaction. In similar 

fMhion, chmbing, hanging, leaping, running, and associated move- 
ments are of interest because they exercise organizations already 
present and ready to function. These organizaUerS are just as real ti 
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fact, not a mere sentimentality. The preparation of this chapter took 
hours of time, required the reading, digesting, and annotating of 
many books, journals, and papers, and led to several conferences. But 
it was not a task; the mind was set toward an end; interest was there 
as a fact. 

It is at this point that we need to comprehend tlie fallacy that shows 
in the dictum “that one should make the work interesting.” Frequently, 
indeed, one hears this advice when a program is criticized for its lack 
of interesting material. This idea that artificial exercises are to be 
made interesting suffers from two pernicious errors. In one case it 
bases the selection of subject matter not upon native capacity, desire, 
or need, but upon certain artificial criteria of political or social sanc- 
tion at the time. In the second case, it is confronted with the neces- 
sity of devising external and artificial procedures in method for 
dressing up an unrelated and meaningless activity so that it will at- 
tract some attention. The spectacle of children in school going through 
a calisthenic drill in artificial movements, moved either by love of 
teacher or fear of teacher, when never of themselves would you see 
them voluntarily engage in such activity, is a common illustration. 

Such presentation of the theory of interest frequently brings out the 
question, “Do you mean to say that children should do everything 
that they please to do?” There is no need to jump to such an extreme 
position by either the most ardent advocate of interest or the most 
carping critic. The implication is perfectly clear; activities should be 
selected in physical education in relation to the childs experience, 
drives, needs, and capacities. Not all impulses are of equal worth; 
nature is not always right. At times the relevancy of acceptable mate- 
rial must be brought to the consciousness of the child, but in relation 
always to tlie things which already are appreciated, have meaning, 
and are of interest Children are not to be permitted to do everything 
which interests them, but things that they are led to do must be in 
their very nature interesting. It is mistaken zeal and poor teaching to 
attempt to make unrelated material interesting. Such implies at the 
very outset that it does not possess the quality of giving satisfaction, 
but must be dressed up. 

Ultimately, of course, one’s reaction to this view is determined by 
what one is tr^’ing to do. Is tlierc any effort to build up an enduring 
activity which will, under proper guidance, provide health, motor 
skills, and growllr values as by-products, or is the effort one that seeks 
to de\’clop unrelated and frequently useless skills as ends in tliem- 
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selves? Is there any effort to cultivate joyous appreciation of whole- 
some activities which will continue after school days are over, or is 
there a Puritanic dislike of joy and an academic disregard for play? 

Consider the practice so stoutly defended by those who follow the 
theory of effort which permits and encourages children to work for 
years with the stilted, artificial, and deadening movements outlined in 
the syllabi of many cities and states. Consider the practice in so- 
called school gymnastics aimed at the correction of postural defects 
by ten minutes of exercise daily in the classroom, ignoring the phy- 
siological and psychological factors in postures. The posture problem 
in our schools is in part tied up with the domineering type of teacher 
who cows her pupils, who relies on fear as a motive, and who gets 
not only submissiveness of mind and spirit, but also of body. The 
question of posture must be viewed not merely as a problem in body 
mechanics, but also in its relation to fatigue, to nutritional and emo- 
tional states. 

Physical education should follow psychological progression. 

Interests in an activity rests upon psychological rather than log- 
ical grounds. The moment one has an interest in an activity, there 
is a drive ready to set it going. This contrasts with the orderly and 
logiMl arrangement of learning that adults have often proposed for 
children. 


The old method of progression in school subjects was the logical. In 
teaclung reading, for example, the procedure was to teach the alpha- 
bet, then words of two, three, four, and five letters, etc. Now in ob- 
sennng chJdreu it has been found that the first words they might 
^ire to le^ to s^U or read were not those in the logicd order. 
P ; ^ alphabet is learned, a child may wish to speU 
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These are characteristic traits of tiie period. They become the guide 
for the progression — the guide is psychological. 

Procedure along the psychological line would mean that the motor 
problems were to be raised to consciousness as problems of the chil- 
dren. The teacher is not to exercise the class; in working to gain cer- 
tain power over pertinent motor problems, and important social 
(team) problems, the class will get exercise as a by-product of an 
activity ^at goes on because it is worth while to the individual or the 
group. 

Physical education should promote activities that carry over because 
of inherent interest. 

Interest in an activity promotes retention of the learnings acquired; 
the guarantee of carry-over resides in both the nature of the activity 
and in the interest developed in it. The doctrine of interest should 
never be viewed as opposed to true effort, because true effort finds its 
clearest illustrations, if necessary, in relation to interest. Life does pre- 
sent difficulties, obligations that we would wish away if we could, 
duties that knock upon the door of interest and time. And in the face 
of difficulties, of obligations, of duties, we want to see developed a 
real persistency in attack, and a thoroughgoing continuity of activity 
begun. Effort merely as increased strain is not the goal, but true effort 
toward the fulfillment of a growing and expanding activity. It is im- 
portant to state, therefore, that what is wanted is not effort for its own 
sake, as the formalist would ask for, nor for some distant, unappre- 
ciated value, but true endeavor in relation to an end that is worth the 
energy put forth. Further analysis of this type of effort points to two 
considerations: 

1. With such endeavor in mind let us think about one engaged in 
an activity which is not successful because of an impending obstacle. 
A condition of mental stress occurs; the end of the activity calls him 
to continue; the obstacle bids him give it up. As a mental experience, 
therefore, there is a combination of conflicting urges away from and 
toward dislike and longing. 

2. Up to this point activity has been blocked of its end. The diffi- 
culty should lead one to stop and think. Is the end worth pursuing? 
The Uvo-mOer is hopelessly outclassed. Shall he give it up as a bad 
job? Is there a better course available? Even if the decision is to give 
up, the whole situation is different from giving up because of mere 
weakness of \vill. If the giving up is decided, it may be “quite con- 
sistent with tenacity” of purpose. Or, instead of giving up, it may 
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mean that a new course of action has been decided upon. Tlie problem 
has been taken out of the field of unintelligent effort and vain struggle, 
and has entered into tlie realm of consciousness and thought. Energy 
has been transferred from blind struggle and diverted to thinking. 
This not only makes him more conscious of bis end, and increases 
interest, but through reflective thought he comes to make more intelli* 
gent effort in the rapidly expanding activity. 

Hence we ^e to distinguish between effort at a task which has no 
meaning, no interest, that is wholly alien and uncongenial, which is 
kept up only by fear or other prods from the teacher, and true en- 
deavor which leads from an activity with interest and meaning to re- 
flective thought concerning the obstacle encountered, culminating in 
frank abandonment of the project, or in the discovery of new ways for 
contini^g the activity which in itseU is a growing and expanding one 
luU of tlioroughgoing purpose. 

Woach in teaching physical educa- 
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of rules and training is illustrative of modem methods in helping 
pupils to become aware of objectives- 
Physical education should practice learning by doing. 

Learning results from doing. Activity in which tlie pupil becomes a 
responsible agent rather than a tool manipulated by the teacher is 
typical of learning by doing. Education for many years and in some 
schools today places reliance upon a procedure of learning by discipline 
rather than learning by doing. This view is represented by the theory 
of formal discipline and has enjoyed acceptance from time to time in 
physical education. The spread of dictatorial methods of government 
with their corresponding control over national educations challenges 
all teachers to understand the full implications of the discipline. 

The above position is increasingly appreciated, but some physical 
educators, unable to accept the conclusions of a logical process of 
reasoning, are driven into the position where they claim that formal 
gymnastics are suited to the needs of the schools as they are equipped, 
staffed, and administered today. This is a very plausible position, until 
you examine it carefully. It ought to be clear at the outset, in consid- 
ering such a question, that any program which is justiBed because of 
inadequate physical equipment, teacher shortage, or other handicap 
loses its validity the moment these conditions cease to exist. The very 
weakness of the position is shown by the fact that schools are being 
built and organized today to carry on a modem, progressive program 
of physical education; it is tradition alone that forces on the same old 
program. 

Any program in America which fails to recognize the nature of tlie 
individual, and the needs of a democratic society, but proceeds ratlier 
upon a basis of physical limitations, is pxirsuing bankrupt methods, and 
will fail to pay dividends. With regard to responsibility in this matter, 
it should be clear that school administrators are to be held accountable 
equally mth specialists in physical education. Moreover, tlie superin- 
tendent of schools cannot with justification say, “I know nothing about 
this; that’s the reason we have an expert to determine the program.” It 
may be granted that he need not become familiar with the detailed 
procedures, but with the general aim, character, and nature of tliese 
activities he must be conversant or jeopardize his right to leadership 
in the education of children. 

Finally, it should be noted that; where argument will not convince, 
tile final test is the well-controlled experiment. In all respects, tin's is 
the preferred method of conviction. To give different and typical pro- 
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meaa tliat a new course of action has been decided upon. The problem 
has been taken out of the field of unintelligent effort and vain struggle, 
and has entered into the realm of consciousness and thought. Energy 
has been transferred from blind struggle and diverted to thinking. 
This not only makes him more conscious of his end, and increases 
interest, but through reflective thought he comes to make more intelli- 
gent effort in the rapidly expanding activity. 

Hence we ^e to distinguish between effort at a task which has no 
meaning, no interest, that is wholly aUen and uncongenial, which is 
kept up only by fear or other prods from the teacher, and true en- 
deavor which leads from an activity wi\h interest and meaning to re- 
flective thought concerning the obstacle encountered, culminating in 
frank abandonment of the project, or in the discovery of new ways for 
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of rules and training is illustrative of modem methods in helping 

lil becomes a 

responsible agent rather than a tool manipulated by the teacher is 
^ical of learning by doing. Education for many years and in some 
schools today places reliance upon a procedure of learning by discipline 
rather than learning by doing. This view is represented by the theory 
of formal discipline and has enjoyed acceptance from time to time in 
physical education. The spread of dictatorial methods of government 
with their corresponding control over national educations challenges 
all teachers to \inderstand the full implications of the discipline. 

The above position is increasingly appreciated, but some physical 
educators, unable to accept the conclusions of a logical process of 
reasoning, are driven into the position where they claim that formal 
gymnastics are suited to the ne^ of the schools as they are equipped, 
staffed, and administered today. This is a very plausible position, until 
you examine it carefully. It ought to be clear at the outset, in consid- 
ering such a question, that any program which is justiffed because of 
inadequate physical equipment, teadier shortage, or other handicap 
loses its validity the moment these conditions cease to exist. The very 
weakness of the position is shown by the fact that schools are being 
built and organized today to carry on a modern, progressive program 
of physical education; it is tradition alone that forces on the same old 
program. 

Any program in America which fails to recogiize the nature of the 
individual, and the needs of a democratic society, but proceeds rather 
upon a basis of physical limitations, is pursuing bankrupt methods, and 
will fail to pay dividends. With regard to responsibility in this matter, 
it should be dear that school adaunistrators are to be held accountable 
equally with specialists in physical education. Moreover, the superin- 
tendent of schools cannot with justification say, “I know nothing about 
this; that’s the reason we have an expert to determine the program.” It 
may be granted that he need not become familiar \vith the detailed 
procedures, but with the genera! aim, character, and nature of these 
activities he must be conversant or jeopardize his right to leaderslup 
in the education of children. 

Finally, it should be noted that; where argument will not convince, 
the final test is the well-controlled experiment. In all respects, this is 
the preferred method of conviction. To give different and typical pro- 


pupils to become aware of objectives. 

Physical education should practice learning by doing. 
Learning results from doing. Activity in which the p 
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grams to different but equal groups, and to measure the results, would 
seem to be tlie sensible thing to do. Tliis has been done and should be 
repeated by numerous other workers. 

Formality in method is employed whenever several persons arc 
brought under the direction of one leader. A tcaclicr witli only two 
cliildren will set up some systematic ways of doing certain tilings. Any 
teaching of groups requires some formality. The real question at issue 
is whether tlie formality is a necessary means, used purposely for or- 
ganization, or a device for securing certain disciplinary objectives. 
Apart from tlie necessity for organization whenever a group is taught, 
the formal method in physical cducaUon is advocated usually for val- 
ues supposed to reside in tlie method iUelf. Hero then are contrasting 
points of view; one holds that formal procedure is necessary to the 
^tent that is required by the legitimate goals and sanctioned objec- 
Uves of the acUvities; die oUicr contends that tlie formaUty is an end 
m Itself and should be employed because it is good for cliildren to be 
^ciplmed under such procedure. Tlicsc rtvo positions arc presented 
m Ae foUowmg ^cussion of interest and effort b physical education. 
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formal type, there is seen a practice which gives outward obedience 
with inward rejection. An experience which outwardly yields while in- 
wardly rejecting is significant particularly, because of the related atti- 
tudes, the concomitant learnings. It is important to investigate this 
point more at length. 

Principles of Method in Concomitant Learnings 

Technical learnings yield associated learnings yield knowl- 

edge, concomitant learnings yield attitudes and appreciations. There 
are no watertight compartments around these; attitudes influence the 
learning of skills, and skill enriches appreciation. But the importance 
of concomitant learnings should never be denied or neglected. The 
principles underlying method in these matters are presented in the 
following discussion. 

Physical education should recognize individual differences. 

Human behavior is dependent upon a multiplicity of factors, ele- 
ments, and influences both within and outside the organism. Hus com- 
plex variation is accountable for the fact that every person differs from 
every other person. The principle of individual diEerences is rich in 
its suggestions for method. All children cannot be held for standard or 
norm performances. Goals must be set for groups in which individuals 
have membership because they fall withhi the specifications of the 
classification. Similarly all pupils \vill not gain identical associated and 
concomitant learnings. Indeed a teacher may teach all children in a 
class the same dance, but because of individual differences they will 
vary not only in their motor performance but far more markedly in the 
other learnings. 

Knowledge must serve some drive before it influences conduct. 
Bacon’s dictum that “knowledge is power* cannot mean always power 
in good behavior. 

Thought is personal, belonging to the individual who has or ex- 
presses it. When the correct act gives satisfaction, this works backward 
to strengthen the connection. 

Physical education should seek outcomes in excellent character. 

The influence of participation in physical education activities in pro- 
ducing or modifying human responses in habitual behavior affects 
what is called personality and character. The relationship between 
tests of character and tests of strengdi of grip is practically zero, and 
that existing between health and character tests has very little corre- 
lation. It is becoming increasingly clear that what is recognized as de- 
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sirable character comes out of experiences wliich are constructively 
wholesome, stimulating to effort, helping toward distant but recogniz- 
able goals. Indeed, so complicated is tlie problem that once and for all 
physical education must abandon its usual practice of claiming char- 
acter education in general. 

Character may be defined as that way of beliaving which takes into 
account the remote implications and consequences of action. Char- 
acter, as so defined, is the product of environment and heredity, of 
both nature and nurture; it results inevitably from the play of various 
forces in nurture upon the biological materials of man. 

In the area of character education there are many forces at work 
creating the varied situations in which and to which the individual re- 
sponds. A situation exists and the individual reacts. This is experience 
and out of this the individual builds his life. The character resulting 
flo\vs from the experiences he has. The only test of importance is to 
wtmt extent young persons are taking part in wholesome, constructive, 
and worthy experiences. 
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It is widely accepted that boys and girls should acquire the attitude 
of giving their best. This needs examination. One’s best is frequently 
not given because, in the first place, tiie situation is without interest or 
meaning. One gives one’s best when the activity has worth in one’s 
judgment This attitude is not to be confused with effort as a theory of 
action. 

Secondly, someone else has not done something. “Mary didn’t do it” 
is a frequent response. Lack of performance is never justified in un- 
related instances on someone else’s failure. Wherever you find excuse 
for lack of performance, this will be a common one. 

Thirdly, contrary attitudes have been learned. The following of any 
attitude is not evidence that justice ha.< been done. The right act and 
one’s judgment of the right act are not the same thing necessarily. 
They may coincide, but they are not bound to do so. Appeal to con- 
science does not bring freedom from injury to the individual or group. 
Regardless of the motive, or the regrets, or tlie excuse brought for- 
ward, the act is done and its effect on others is a real thing. 

A football coach some years ago saw this situation clearly, and 
taught the lesson that all should learn. A player who had been absent 
from practice the day before would be asked by the coacli concerning 
lus absence. All sorts of explanations are available for lack of perform- 
ance. Some are valid reasons for failure; others are excuses that seek 
to relieve the individual of the responsibility for failure. In the latter 
instance, the coach would point out that the player was missed, that 
harm was done to the team since every member of the squad has re- 
sponsibilities that affect all other members, and that an excuse never 
substitutes for the actual performance. 

The effort to present an excuse for accomplislnnent is not surprising, 
as it is probably true that this player, as many others also, had been 
taught zealously from youth that when something is wrong he must do 
somethmg and get it right. B^ond this he \vill have been told that, if 
he is conscientious, he %vill always try to be right and not wong. This 
desire to be right becomes an obsession along with bis purpose to 
satisfy his conscience that he is right 
On analysis it is seen that one’s insistence on satisfying conscience 
is merely an attempt to unload responsibility. He has been taught by 
precept and example to deal with difficulties by excuses. He wishes to 
satisfy his conscience when the greatest need is to put into operation 
his reasoning intelligence. If intelligence could bre?^ through the fog 
of conscience and wanting to be right, it would reveal tliat the chief 
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difficulty was in the high feeling coming from the criticism for which 
he develops a defense reaction in the form of an excuse. This salves 
his conscience by appearing to himself as justified, as right. He will 
grow, of course, only as he is ready to accept that he is wrong. 

This same perversion is seen in numerous activities in physical edu- 
cation, although not here alone. A student learning a new stunt on an 
apparatus may approach the apparatus, and, before trying the stunt, 
remark, I cant do it,” This is getting an alibi ready beforehand, so 
that, when urged to try, the probable failure may be minimized by the 
remark. There I was right; I told you I couldn’t do it,” Such a situa- 
tion should be met at the start by the teacher not permitting the at- 
tempt until the student can say, “I can do it.” If then the student fails 
of success, the teacher should help the student to understand that it 
is not essential that he succeed. The only essential is that he do his 
best These are the facts for the student to face; and teaching should 
help students to face facts. The facts axe the football player did not 
do his work; the student in the gymnasium missed the vault The indi- 
vi^al should face the facts and not try to excuse himself. 

The individual who is continually late, absent frequently or failing 
m assignments and reports, throws into clear fight the chaotic condi- 
programs at times, end the corresponding lack in 
shows, too many unredeemed 
urrfoMUed responsibilities: Excuses for these per- 
sons fan the flames that destroy effective personality. 
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tions. An illustration of the problem is given in a discussion of cour- 
tesy. The attitude of courtesy is not expressed because, first, there are 
strong, instinctive impulses to get what one wants without thought of 
others. The development of courtesy is not to lead to weakness in 
personality, but to strength. In no sense is sympathy to be confused 
\vith courtesy. The sympathy that weakens one’s courage, that seeks 
absolution for failure, is weU contrasted in Guitry's great play, “Pas- 
teur,” with worthy sympathy for a worthy situation. Girls who receive 
physical injuries need to be carefully handled or the impairment of 
the moral fiber \vill be more damaging than injury to muscle, bone, or 
connective tissue. Epithelium for purposes of development of char- 
acter should never compete with the nervous system. 

Secondly, man has difllculty in being courteous because his social 
development has been with small groups, and large groups are rela- 
tively a new thing. He is courteous to friends, but not to the public. 

In the third place, fatigue and ill health may be related causes. 

Lastly, other standards may be operative. Thus one may be cour- 
teous when it pays, but real courtesy is without reference to returns. 
Or traditional standards may be operative, e.g., one may be courteous 
to business associates, but not to his wife and family. 

One or more of these conditions may exist, and analysis of the situa- 
tion by the teacher should assist him to help the student obtain the 
desired response. 

Physical education should give opportunity for the expression of at- 
*itudes in several situations. 

Opportunity to manifest an attitude in several situations is helpful 
in learning. Wide use favors habit. There are two attitudes which illus- 
trate the principle here. One is finishing the task begim; the other, ac- 
curacy and thoroughness in work. The work is not completed fre- 
quently because of two reasons. In the first place, it fails to provide 
an incentive. A difficulty is met, there is mental stress behveen going 
on and giving up. Such is an intellectual problem. Shall one go on? 
How may the difficulty be overcome? If an incentive is lacking to go 
on the difficulty is sufficient reason for stopping. It may be unwise to 
go on when a two-mile race, for example, is the task proposed. How- 
ever, the essence of this attitude is to be achieved in relation to an 
activity of interest, and even then it may be imdesirable to complete 
even that project of tremendous interesL 

In the second place, this attitude is not developed because of a dis 
lotted vie^v of one’s place and importance in the scheme of things This 
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is illustrated by the player who quits the squad because he fails to 
secure a varsity berth, or teacher who stays one year in a place and 
then gives it up because of difficulties. This is the kind of person who 
would stop running to base because he was sure he would be put out, 
and would give up trying to guard au opponent because he was sure 
he would make a goaL 

Accuracy and thoroughness are not present often because it requires 
dihgence to be accurate. The lazy person is accurate only by accident 
Failure to know the rules is a common illustration of lack of thorough- 
ness and accuracy. Here is an enviable teaching situation: exact knowl- 
edge and a precise practical situation to give it expression. 

Teachers and parents too readily accept inaccurate and general 
statements when accurate, specific ones are called for. Too frequently 
general statements are accepted with the assumption that the student 
Imows, but cannot express the idea. The fact is the student does not 
taow. He may have a general, hazy idea, but he does not know. This 
IS seen at times in grading examination papers when credit is given for 
part of the ansNver being right. It is ridiculous to credit as correct the 
addition, or division, or multiplication, if in the final process the sub- 
haction is wong and answer wrong. It would never be safe to build 
bridges with such engineering methods. This point should not be con- 
tus^ with imaginative activity in a young child. 
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commoii experiences of children nnd adults everywhere in America 
today. 

Although group discussion of common problems is a widespread 
social phenomenon, it is not always democratically conducted and it is 
not always profitable in outcomes. Aware of these shortages, numerous 
students of education and social life have been interested to discover 
techniques of procedure which would insure democratic participation 
in the solution of problems and which would provide processes that 
would aid in maldng the discussion effective. Moreover, there is the 
expectation that the use of group process in solving problems ^vill pro- 
vide a way by which the resources of individuals in a group may be 
revealed, how individuals act in group settings may he discovered, 
and what can be done to facilitate cooperative effort in the solution 
of common problems may be discerned. 

It is apparent that the presentabon, analysis and solution of prob- 
lems of immediate concern to groups is essential in a democratic so- 
ciety. Although the American goveroment is republican in form and 
constitutes a pattern in which representatives selected by the people 
make the laws, there are countless numbers of questions upon which 
citizens must make decisions, not for themselves only but also for the 
group to which they belong and through which they act This is not 
only a method of determining social policy by which the representa- 
tives of the people may be guided but a process by means of 
which responsible citizenship may be developed. With respect to the 
latter value it is evident that group discussion may improve the ability 
of an individual to express himself in public, may increase Ins knowl- 
edge through the reported experiences of others, may enlarge his 
tolerance for the views of others, and may sharpen his awareness of 
the fact that there are many aspects to an issue and many sides to 
simple problems. 

There is a considerable body of literature on this topic; a few of the 
more recent titles are ^ven below. 


AsMciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Croup Process in 
Superttston. National Education Assoaatton, Washington, D.C., 1948. 

Barter, B. and Cassidy, Rosalind. Group Experience, The Democratic Wau. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1943. 

^ Conception of Authority. Bureau of Publications, Teachers CoUece. 
Columbia University, New York, 1945. ° 

Be^ett, Bruce L. “Physical Education and Social Learnings m the Secondary 
bchooL Journal American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Eecreatton, September, 1949. 
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Cassidy, Rosalind and Kozman, Hilda. Counseling Girls in a Changing Society. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1947. 

Cooper, A. M. How to Conduct Conferences. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1942. 

Deane, Martha B. Group Dynamics Besearch. American Academy of Physical 
Education, Professional Contributions No. 1, November, 1951. 

Deitz, Dorothea, Strasser, Rose, and Thompson, Harry C. Methods, Chapter XI 
in Developing Democratic Human Relations, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1951. 

Educational Policy Commission. Learning the Ways of Democracy. National 
Educational Association, Washington, D.C., 1940. 

Everett, S. School and Community Meet. Hinds, New York, 1948. 

Frank, L. K. Society as the Patient. Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 1948. 
Garland, J. V. and Phillips, C. F. Discussion Method, Explained and Illustrated. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1940. 

Golden, C. S. and Ruttenberg, H. J. The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy. 
Harper & Brothers, New Yor^ 1942. 

Gunderson, R. G. “This Group Dynamics Furor.” School and Societu. August 18, 
1951, pp. 97-100. ^ 

Hopkins, L. T. Interaction— The Democratic Process. D. C. Heath and Co., 
Boston, 1941. 

JennlDji, H, I^ership or UoUstlon. Longmaos, Grren and Co., New York. 1943. 
^ New lo Iko iloWng. Haiper 4 Brotheis, 
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2. Assumption that a group representing a wide diversity of back- 
ground, viewpoint, temperament, and ability can work on a problem 
common to all, can define die problem, and can agree concerning its 
solution. 

3. Assumption that progress in group consciousness and awareness 
of a problem can be promoted by securing early participation of each 
individual in the preliminary examination of various aspects of the 
problem. 

4. Assumption that psychological blocks to participation can be re- 
moved by info rmali ty of the leader and by a friendly atmosphere de- 
veloped by appropriate techniques. 

5. Assumption that certain physical conditions may favor partici- 
pation, such as circle or table arrangements, and provision for recess 
periods in long sessions. 

6. Assumption that progress in agreement can be achieved when die 
goals sought are the goals of the group rather than the private goals 
of the leader. 

7. Assumption that progress in agreement can be made by a timely 
summary of points on which agreement exists and therefore concentra- 
tion upon those points still to be discussed. 

8. Assumption that group solution means participation by all; it 
avoids domination of the group by either the leader or other indi- 
viduals. 

9. Assumption that some problems must at times be deferred for 
further study, that tentative agreement is acceptable and can be taken 
ivithout prejudice to further examination of the problem. 

10. Assumption diat friendliness, mutual trust and respect poise and 
sincerity of purpose sho^vn by the leader are contagious and ivill pro- 
mote the manifestation of similar or like attitudes in the group. 

11. Assumption that opposing viewpoints may require some give by 
each in order to reach an agreement at the time, and the further as- 
sumption that no problem is settled forever and that either viewpoint 
represented may at some later time receive approval. 

12. Assumption that the contribution of any individual is significant 
on its own terms rather than because it is the expression of a “TfiaHing 
citizen.” When expertness is required in the solution of a problem, such 
resource should be used. The resoiu'ce person or expert is a contributor 
in terms of liis unique expertness on the one hand and his membership 
in the ^oup on the other. 

13. Assumption that individuals in a group ^vill vary in speed with 
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2. Assumption that a group representing a wide diversity of back- 
ground, viewpoint, temperament, and ability can work on a problem 
common to all, can define the problem, and can agree concerning its 
solution. 

3. Assumption that progress in group consciousness and awareness 
of a problem can be promoted by securing early participation of eadi 
individual in the preliminary examination of various aspects of the 
problem. 

4. Assumption that psychological blocks to participation can be re- 
moved by informality of the leader and by a friendly atmosphere de- 
veloped by appropriate techniques. 

5. Assumption that certain physical conditions may favor partici- 
pation, such as circle or table arrangements, and provision for recess 
periods in long sessions. 

6. Assiunption that progress in agreement can be achieved when the 
goals sought are the goals of the group rather than the private goals 
of the leader. 

7. Assumption that progress in agreement can be made by a timely 
summary of points on which agreement exists and therefore concentra- 
tion upon those points still to be discussed. 

8. Assumption that group solution means participation by all; it 
avoids domination of die group by either the leader or other indi- 
viduals. 

9. Assumption that some problems must at times be deferred for 
further study, that tentative agreement is acceptable and can be taken 
\vithout prejudice to further examination of the problem. 

10. Assumption that friendliness, mutual trust and respect, poise and 
sincerity of purpose shown by the leader are contagious and will pro- 
mote the manifestation of similar or like attitudes in the group. 

11. Assumption that opposing viewpoints may require some give by 
each in order to reach an agreement at the time, and the further as- 
sumption that no problem is settled forever and that either viewpoint 
represented may at some later time receive approval. 

12. Assumption that the contribution of any individual is significant 
on its own terms rather than because it is the expression of a "leading 
citizen.” When expertness is required in the solution of a problem, such 
resource should be used. The resource person or expert is a contributor 
in terms of liis unique expertness on the one hand and his membership 
in the group on the other. 

13. Assumption that individuals in a group will vary in speed with 
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which a problem is recognized and a solution appreciated. Progress 
shoiJd not be so rapid that agreement fails from inability of such indi- 
viduals to apprehend rather than inability to agree. 

Physical education leadership should learn how to conduct group 
discussions in a democratic manner. 

The following is a check list wbicb may be used to evaluate a per- 
sons leadership of a group discussion: 

1. Was there evidence that the discussion leader kne\v what he was 
trying to accomplish? 

2. Was the leader clear in bis presentation of the problem? 

3. Did the leader analyze the problem so that the issues were clear 
to the members of the group? 

4. Did the leader dominate the group and try to force his views 
upon it? 

5. \^s the leader vrilhng to let the group talk and examine the 
issues from various viewpoints? 

6. Was ttoie given to the group to think through the relationships 
involved in the issues? 


7 Did the leader aUow hasty decision before all the facts pertinent 
to the issues were presented? 

8. Did the leader help the group to keep the discussion focused 
i^on die central problem which the group had selected or was ex- 
traneous comment allowed to confuse the issue? 
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tigue or disgust to retire. This procedure is reported from some of the 
meetings of labor groups dominated by communist leadership. 

At times, either by design or from failure to plan carefully, important 
questions are delayed imtil previous commitments force many of a 
group to retire from the meeting. A notable instance of this arose at a 
recent meeting of the National Collegiate Athletic Association at which 
the decision was made to abandon the two-platoon system of football. 
At the start of the session over three hundred ballots were cast in the 
votes upon various motions but at the end of a long session this highly 
debatable question of two-platoon football was decided by a vote of 
45 ballots. 

It is important to note that the group process may be used to exert 
undue pressure upon individuals in order to secure conformity. Effort 
to secure group consensus is never justified if personal independence is 
lost The book "Brain Washing in Red China” by Hunter^ describes a 
group process by which non-communists are indoctrinated into accept- 
ance of communist policy. In this process, so like the procedures used 
by some groups in America, there are observer, recorder, resource per- 
son, leader, and discussion. S imilar to the procedure for securing a 
consensus, this Chinese commimist process t^es no vote to determine 
majority opinion but continues to bold meetings until complete accord 
is achieved. 

Every effort to get before the group relevant facts and to withhold 
decision until the issue is understood should be made; in some in- 
stances several meetings may be required. But after these safeguards 
against uninformed decision have been taken, then maj'ority rule 
should operate. It should be the function of all members of democratic 
discussion groups to recognize when individuals are being manipulated 
to serve hidden purposes and when discussion techniques are sub- 
verted to other than truly democratic purposes. 

Unifying Learning Experiences 

For some years now teachers have been developing lesson plans 
which would provide related learning experiences. This land of cur- 
ricular effort enriches physical education activities, broadens xmder- 
standing, and deepens interest. For example, instead of teaching cor- 
rect standing postures as an isolated skill, the relationships to all of 
living can be clarified, and hence postures can be related in a mean- 

* Edward Hunter. Brain Washing in Red China, The Vanguard Press, New York, 
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inrful way to personaUty. appearance, and efficiency. There is con- 
siderable amount o£ Uteratute* that describes in de^ how to de- 
velop unified plans, what procedures to follow, and how to evaluate 
outcomes. While this broad approach has many enriching expenencs, 
successful use of this method requires more rather than less time m 
the schedule. The small amount of time now given to physical activity 
must not be curtailed. 


Q^JESTIONS AND PROBLEMS EOR DISCUSSION 

1. Why should the aim of the educational process be studied by teachere? 

2. How do you distinguish between the science and the ait of tea chin g!* 

3. \Vhy must the teacher be a master of his field? 

4. How is method related to objective? Illustrate this from Nazi Germany. 

5. What democratic viewpoints are affecting method? 

8. What are the dlstmcuons between technical, associated, and concomitant 
Uamings? Do all occur mevitably? u a t 

7. Can method aid in teaching a technical learning? Explain. Is method oi 
vdue in other learning? Explain- 

8. NVhat is the best method to use in physical education? Why is this so? 

0. How does method relate to the development of organic vitoli^? 

10. ^Vhy should we proceed from the Imown to the unlmown? 

11. VVhy are rewards superior to punishments in learning? 

12. ^Vhat is analysis in teaching? 

13. What is the nincUon of dnU in learning? 

14. How do levels of development relate to method? 

15. NVhat is the value of interest in promoting learning? 

18. Should one try to make a lesson interesting? %Wiat are the limitations of 
your answer? 

17. Should individuals always do everything in which they are interested? 
\Vhy? 

18. Should individuals be interested in what they do? Why? 

19. %Vhat is logical progression? Psychological progression? 

20. How docs uitetest promote iclcatioa of learning? 

2k. SVhy should the individual be aware of the objective of the activity? How 
can this awareness be aided? 

22. kVhat is learning by doing? 

23. What is lonnahly m method? When is it used? What are its functions? 

24. What is formal uisdpUne? How does it relate to learning? 


•AssodaUon for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Action for Cur- 
riculum Hotcjnent, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1952. 

Cassidy, Rosalind. Curriculum Dezehpment in Physical Education. Harper A 
Brothers, New York, 1954. ^ 

Ca^dy, Ros;^d and C O. Jackson. Methodt in Physical Educaiion. W. D. 
Saunuers Co., Philadelphia. 1952. 

Foimc, a C and N. U Boulne, Deicloping i!,. Core Currlcuiom. PicnUo- 
Hall, Inc., Rew York, 1951. 

EducaUon Core Cunicelum," Imr- 
nai lUaJth. Phiislcal Education, and Recrcalion, December 1954 
D^bef'lOXj'^ Core Cuniculura." Journal National Eduction Msociation. 
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25. How do individual differences affect method? 

26. How do we leam attitudes? 

27. How do we leam socialization? 

28. How do we acquire a sense of justice? 

29. Why is it necesary to manifest an attitude in many different situations in 
order to leam it? 

30. What is generalization? 

31. Discuss fully the “group process." 
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Principles of Guidance 


In a time of crisis the individual likely to become a 
leader is he -who senses the prevalent needs and knows 
how to structure the solution. Many kinds of leader* 
ship, however, arc possible. If leadership that will en* 
rich personality and satisfy its many potentialities is 
what ive >vant, we must begin schooling the leaders 
early m life; if they arc to lead eSectively os adults, 
in competition with leaders who embrace authoritarian 
methods and appeals, they need democratic ezperi* 
cncc, and in particular experience in democratic lead* 
ership. The more there arc of these potential leaders, 
the more competent they are and the more deeply they 
love their task, the greater the likelihood that at the 
points of choice in the coming years they will guide 
the pent-up energies of a confused people in the direc- 
tion of genuine self-realization. 

Murphy, 


^Vllat is Guidance? 

Guidance is a process of helping every pupil to discover and de- 
velop his full potentialities for personal Iiappiness and social useful- 
ness. Guidance is sometimes erroneously conceived; it is not a proce- 
dure for ghing “advice* to pupils. Tlie concept of the teacher giving 
293 
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advice to young people is not only fallacious; it can also be dangerous. 
The pupil who has problems in adjustment must be made aware of his 
o\vn capabihties and inadequacies in order that he can help himself. 
The teacher has a twofold responsibility. The first is to know the pupil 
well, to see him in many different kinds of situations, to observe his 
manner of getting along with others, to understand his health status, 
and to know about his home life; the second is to bring all these into 
focus with the pupil in relationship to his problems. 

Guidance consists of mobilizing the resources of the school in such 
a way that the pupil will be stimulated and assisted in using the 
powers he has for his development as a person and as a member of 
society. The pupil, usually, does not see the possibilities of his con- 
tribution to society, however, until he has made some progress in 
solving his o\vn problems as a person. 

In guidance, as in so many other areas of education, we come back 
to the first principle diicussed in this text: The function of education 
is to develop the individual and the citizen. If the school accepts this 
principle, then every teacher has some responsibility for guidance of 
pupils. No one teacher can supply all the needs that pupils have for 
guidance; some \vill be more helpful than others. The fact that all 
pupils do not react in the same way to all teachers will not disturb the 
mature members of a staff; the teadier must be prepared to wear the 
crown that he deserves. These facts should be understood and made 
use of by the entire faculty of a schooL 

Guidance has grown and developed into a special area in education 
and must now be recognized as an important function of the educa- 
tional program. It is of particular significance that teachers, generally, 
are not prepared as experts in guidance, and yet they are the ones who 
come into daily contact with the problems of youth. Teachers must, 
however, be cognizant of die kinds of superficial problems which they 
can talk over with a pupil, and the kinds of deep-seated problems 
which should be referred to experts. These experts may be in the 
school itself or may be located in a central administrative ofiBce. 

Reasons for Guidance 

The reasons for guidance arise out of the fact that pupils face tre- 
mendous problems — ^tremendous to them. And, of course, the size and 
scope of any problem are delineated by those who confront it Loco- 
motion is not a problem to the abl^ but it is to the lame. Vision and 
hearing are problems only to those who lack acuteness in these senses. 
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Principles of Guidance 
advice to young people is not only fallacious; it can also be dangerous. 
The pupil who has problems in adjustment must be made aware of his 
o\vn capabilities and inadequacies in order that he can help himself. 
The teacher has a twofold responsibility. The first is to know the pupil 
well, to see him in many different kinds of situations, to observe his 
manner of getting along \vith others, to understand his health status, 
and to know about his home life; the second is to bring all these into 
focus with the pupil in relationship to his problems. 

Guidance consists of mobilizing the resources of the sdiool in such 
a way that the pupil will be stimulated and assisted in using the 
powers he has for his development as a person and as a member of 
society. The pupil, usually, does not see the possibilities of his con- 
tribution to society, however, until he has made some progress in 
solving his own problems as a person. 

In guidance, as in so many other areas of education, we come back 
to the first principle discussed in this text: The fimction of education 
is to develop the individual and the citizen. If the school accepts this 
principle, then every teacher has some responsibility for guid^ce of 
pupils. No one teacher can supply all the needs that pupils have for 
guidance; some will be more helpful than others. The fact that all 
pupils do not react in the same way to all teachers will not disturb the 
mature members of a staff; the teadier must be prepared to wear the 
cro\vn that he deserves. These facts should be understood and made 
use of by the entire faculty of a schooL 

Guidance has grown and developed into a special area in education 
and must now be recognized as an important function of the educa- 
tional program. It is of particular significance that teachers, generally, 
are not prepared as experts in guidance, and yet they are the ones who 
Mme into daily contact Avilh the problems of youth. Teachers must, 
however, be cognizant of the lands of superficial problems which they 
can talk over wth a pupil, and die kinds of deep-seated problems 
wluch should be referred to experts. These experts may be in the 
school itself or may be located in a central administrative office. 

Reasons for Guidance 

The reasons for guidance arise out of the fact that pupils face tre- 
mendous problems— tremendous to them. And, of course, the size and 
scope of any problem are delineated by those who confront it Loco- 
motion is not a problem to the able, but it is to the lame. Vision and 

eonng are problems only to those who lack acuteness in these senses. 


The Principles of Physical Education 

Problems of personal adjustment are important only to those who have 
difBculty in “fitting into the group.” 

It is not very helpful to classify problems tlieoredcally. People, and 
their reactions and their development, are the common denominators; 
no^g else matters quite so much. Strang describes the reasons for 
guidance in her analysis of the process. She writes as follows: 
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Physical education should adopt the view of guidance as a process 
in which pupil-teacher relationship is the central fact. 

Regard for guidance as a process and pupil-teacher relationships as 
the media through which the process occurs indicate that the per- 
sonality of the teacher determines whether the process works or not, 
and the kind of pupil-teacher relationships that develop. The charac- 
teristics of a teacher who is willing to assmne his part in the guidance 
process are similar to those which are important for any good teacher 
to possess. He must understand young people, be neat and as attrac- 
tive as possible in his appearance, be interested in his community, 
possess health and energy, know his subject matter, and manifest self- 
control and good judgment. This by no means comprises a complete 
list of qualities which a good teacher of physical education should 
have, but these qualities are requisite. They are the qualities that 
should evoke pupil respect and confidence in the teacher. 

The teacher must be able to accept the pupd for what he is, and to 
work out plans for the pupils improvement according to the pupil's 
desires in making this improvement. So often, teachers formulate rigid 
ideas about how pupils should behave. They may expect the same 
kinds of patterns of behavior from all of their pupils and may become 
extremely irritated with those who do not conform to these standards. 
The respect for personality of another does not imply approval, en- 
dorsement, or admiration, but it does demand recognition of the indi- 
vidual as a person who is not to be dragooned into anything however 
admirable it may appear to be to the teacher. And this respect for the 
personality of the pupil means, of course, that “crushes” would not be 
allowed to develop. Homosexualify* is too serious an abnormality to 
run the risk of its promotion by allowing such emotional relationships 
to exist The beginnings of such emotional dependence may be ob- 
served in the actions of a physical education teacher who also happens 
to be the coach in a certain high school. He is constantly looking for 
good players for his teams in his physical education classes. He would 
like all of the boys in his school to play well, and cannot understand 
why they do not ^Vhen they make errors in playing, he becomes im- 
patient This same teacher has selected certain boys to be his "squad 
leaders.” They are the ones who always run his errands; they take care 
of the equipment; they play on all the teams, and receive most of the 
attention of the coach because of their skill in playing. 

*A. J. Bosanoff. Manual of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene. John Wiley and 
Sons, Ina, New York, 1938, p. 16^ 
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This kind of situation can lead only to poor pupil-teacher relation- 
ships. It causes those who are not selected as the leaders to become 
frustrated and disinterested, and it causes those who are obviously the 
teacher s favorites to develop an exaggerated opinion of their own im- 
portance. 

Physical education should help the pupil to take charge of himself. 

Physical education has suffered more than other areas of education 
from the authority complex and consequently finds it more difficult to 
appreciate that the individual should discover big own resources, real- 
ize his own powers, and take charge of his own life. The influence of 
“response-command" exercises, although gradually growing less, still 
works its evil upon many teachers of physical education. The attitude 
of the coach who orders players around reflects not only poor teaching 
but also destroys any opportunity he might have had for guidance. 

But this principle has significance for the pupil as well as the 
teacher. Tot the pupil, the concept may be quite novel, espedaUy if he 
has come from a home where every decision was determined by par- 
ents and every effort at independence was thwarted. This principle 

has been discussed elsewhere in the following;" 
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situation of chance and opportunity in which taking charge of their lives leads 
on to those kinds of living that are good for the person and the nation. 

And, of course, taking charge of oneself means that the effects of particular 
behaviors will be apprehended. There can be little direction of life if discernment 
of outcomes is lacking. In these days of international misimderstandings and 
racial hatreds, the effects of prejudice and intolerance upon those persecuted are 
indeed serious but the effects upon those holding small views and mean attitudes 
are disastrous. Hatred of another human being poisons the personality and psycho- 
logically infects the hater with a harmful emotion. The emotion of anger and 
hatred may be as injurious to the normal functioning of the vital organs as the 
presence of bacteria, the consumption of unwholesome food or the persistence 
of poisons that are not eliminated. Taking charge of one’s life is a big task and 
lies at the very foundation of a proper personal hygiene. 

The achievement of youth in taking charge of himself is a challenge 
to physical education as a part of the total education program. To the 
high school boy who looks upon his coach as a “superman,” the teacher 
has a tremendous task. For him to swear, for him to become angry if 
all does not go well, for him to hit boys who make mistakes in a game, 
can mean only that the coach has not learned how to take charge of 
himself, and therefore cannot share in the achievement of teaching the 
pupils under his tutelage to become independent, thinking, fine, con- 
trolled individuab. 

Oberteuffer touches upon this subject in the following statement:* 
“To be truly educational the physical education experience must pro- 
vide opportunities for reflective diinloDg and allow for the intellectual- 
i2ing of choices.” He continues to say that “ . . . Many believe that 
there is no thinking involved in physical education activities. Students 
are taught not to meet and solve problems but to set in motion a se- 
ries of reflexes which bring them ou^ after a series of wondrous acro- 
batic convolutions, on their feet rather than on their faces. Participa- 
tion in a game is seen not as a series of strategies planned, of difficulties 
solved by students, but as a group of players jumping to the will of 
the coach. ...” This description is by no means overdrawn. Un- 
fortunately, we have too many people in physical education who have 
either never learned or have forgotten that their primary responsibility 
IS to the boys and girls in their classes and on their teams, and not to 
their own advancement and ego building. If we accept the principle 
that pupils should leam to take charge of themselves, then we must 
provide them with opportunities to do just this. 

Physical education should serve all pupils, giving adequate oppor- 
tunity to those who need physical edut^on the most, and proper op- 
portunity to those with gifted powers and superior physique. 
p OberteuIFer. Physical Educattan. Harper & Brothers, New Vork, 1951, 
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This kind of situation ran lead only to poor pupil*teacher relation- 
ships. It causes those who are not selected as the leaders to become 
frustrated and disinterested, and it causes those who are obviously the 
teachers favorites to develop an exaggerated opinion of their own im- 
portance. 

Physical education should help the pupil to take charge of himself. 

Physical education has suffered more than other areas of education 
from the authority complex and consequently finds it more difficult to 
appreciate that the individual should discover his own resources, real- 
ize liis own powers, and take charge of his own life. The influence of 
response-command exercises, although gradually growing less, still 
works its evil upon many teadiers of physical education. The attitude 
of the coach who orders players around reflects not only poor teaching 
but also destroys any opportunity he might have had for guidance. 

But this principle has significance for the pupil as well as the 
teacher. For the pupil, the concept may be quite novel, especiaUy if he 
has come from a home where every decision was determined by par- 
ents and every effort at independence was thwarted. This principle 
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situation of cliance and opportunity in which taiing charge of their lives leads 
on to those lands of living that are good for the person and the nation. 

And, of course, taldng charge of oneself means that the effects of particular 
behaviors will be apprehended. There can be little direction of life if discernment 
of outcomes is ladong. In these days of international misunderstandings and 
racial hatreds, the effects of prejudice and intolerance upon those persecuted are 
indeed serious but the effects upon those holding small views and mean attitudes 
are disastrous. Hatred of another human being poisons the personality and psycho- 
logically infects the hater with a harmful emotion. The emotion of anger and 
hatred may be as injurious to the normal functioning of the vital organs as the 
presence of bacteria, the consumption of unwholesome food or the persistence 
of poisons that are not eliminated. Taldng charge of one's life is a big task and 
lies at the very foundation of a proper personal hygiene. 

The achievement of youth in taldng charge of himself is a challenge 
to physical education as a part of the total education program. To the 
high school boy who looks upon his coach as a “superman,” the teacher 
has a tremendous task. For him to swear, for him to become angry if 
all does not go well, for him to hit boys who make mistakes in a game, 
can mean only that the coach has not learned how to take charge of 
himself, and therefore cannot share in the achievement of teaching the 
pupils under his tutelage to become independent, thinking, fine, con- 
trolled individuals. 


Oberteuffer touches upon this subject in the follo\ving statement:* 
‘To be truly educational the physical education experience must pro- 
vide opportunities for reflective thinking and allow for the intellectual- 
izing of choices.” He continues to say that "... Many believe that 
there is no thinking involved in physical education activities. Students 
are taught not to meet and solve problems but to set in motion a se- 


ries of reflexes which bring them out, after a series of wondrous acro- 
batic convolutions, on their feet rather than on their faces. Participa- 
tion in a game is seen not as a series of strategies planned, of difficulties 
solved by students, but as a group of players jumping to the \viU of 
&e coach. ...” This description is by no means overdra\vn. Un- 
fortunately, we have too many people in physical education who have 
either never learned or have forgotten that their primary responsibility 
IS to the boys and girls in their classes and on their teams and not to 
their oNvn advancement and ego building. If we accept the principle 
that pupils should learn to take charge of themselves, then we must 
provide them with opportunities to do just this. 

Thydcal education should serve att pupils,' gioi„g adequate oppor- 
tumty to those who need phijstcal education the most, and proper op- 
portunity to those with gifted powers and superior physique. 

^ - Delbert Oberte»l!,r. Fhyricsl EducMan. Hupe, & New York. 1951, 
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If guidance is concerned “wifli every individual, whether he pos- 
sesses 1 talent or 10 talents,* it becomes obvious that physical educa- 
tion has ample opportunity to implement this principle. The chance in 
physical education for seeing pupils in various situations, for building 
wholesome attitudes, has been indicated clearly by all those who have 
written about the contribution which physical education makes to 
education. Yet, many young men and women who, at first, may be 
timid or who may seem uncoordinated because of lack of experience 
in an activity have been relegated to the locker room, the back row 
or the sidelines because of an over-zealous coach or teacher. The au- 
thor knows of one school where any boy in the school may play on 
any of the inlerscholastic teams. True, the teams are not champion- 
ship ones, but the boys are deriving the real benefits which are in- 
herent m competitive play. The reader may very well say, "Yes, but 
the coach ivUl not last in this school because he does ^t produce 
championship teams.” This teacher has held this same position for 
twenty years. He has the admiration of not only the boys but their 
puents^ and his coUeagues as well. And he is giving young people 
who might never have been able to play an oppoitility to t^pro« 
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general use and will not become a part of the program untd teachers 
are more firmly convinced that they help in their search for each 
pupil’s special gifts. 

Another obstacle confronting every teacher of physical education in 
giving guidance to secondary school pupils is the constant, persistent 
problem of having too many boys or girls in one class. How can an ad- 
ministrator ej^ect the teaching and learning process to be carried out 
at its highest level when there are seventy-five pupils in one class 
which meets only two times a week? This, indeed, is a f un d am ental 
problem with which administrators and physical education teachers 
have failed to deal adequately. 

In the guidance of young pupils, the purpose to provide proper op- 
portunity for abilities to develop rather than to discover what abihties 
are possessed should mark the policy of the teacher. Long before 
young children are able to take part in organized games, they play 
alone or in groups. At times their play becomes dramatic in 

character as they assume roles and create situations in which they act 
according to their imaginations. The teacher’s part in this kind of 
dramatic play is to make sure that the maximum benefit is derived 
from the facilities provided. The act of guidance and teaching is iden- 
tical at this time as the teacher gives help to the child in getting a firm 
grip on dimbing apparatus, in learning to take turns, in cooperating 
^vith another child for a desired end, and in every possible way helping 
to make the experience contribute to the development of the whole 
child. 

Moreover, the teacher is faced wlh the opportunity at all levels to 
help pupils appraise realistically their abilities. Umvilling to require 
that pupils be always right, unwilling to condemn failure, unwilling to 
accept good intentions for good deeds, the wise teacher ^vill make 
clear, at aU times, that no one is always right, that every person makes 
mistakes, and that the goal of intelligent endeavor is not Ae avoidance 
of mistake but rather of its stupid repetition. Growth in responsible 
personality will occur as failure is regarded as an incident and not as a 
catastrophe, as purposes lead to action, and as the varying abihties of 
individuals are accepted by each as starting points for additional effort 
nnd contmued devotion to growth in excellence. 

Physical education should provide meaningful experiences in which 
the pupil can succeed, not only in the school, but also in the recrea- 
tional field at home and tu the community. 

In a small, well-to-do suburban town recently, parents, clergymen, 
and educators met to discuss the problem of six young boys of the 
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community. The chief of police presented the evidence against the 
young culprits. On tlie way home from football practice tliese boys 
went by a vacant house. For some reason tliey decided to enter the 
house. One tiling led to another until they liad broken every window 
in tlie place; had wantonly broken furniture, glassware, dishes, pic- 
tures— cverj tiling which was destructible. They admitted to this out- 
rageous vandalism, saying that they did not know what liad come over 
them. The parents of these boys were, of course, scandalized and upset 
because they Uiought they had failed somewhere in tlie raising of the 
bo)-s. Tliey worked with the police and the clergymen to try to find 
some solution to tlie problem. The school officials helped in attempting 
to assess tlie failure of tlie schooL The coach was not asked however, 
to help in this matter. The boys were merely dropped from tlie team 
and llicrcfore, were no longer under Uie influence of the team or this 
tcaclicr. Tliis sad description of a situation is by no means undupli' 
cated in many other communities in tlie United States. Just where are 
die failures of parents, tlic school and the churcli? It is unwise to point 
at any one of tlicso institutions the finger of blame. But it is important 
to recognize tlut one element in tliis kind of behavior is lack of re- 
spect for property. In some schools children are allowed to kick basket- 
balls, to mar floor surfaces wiUi street shoes, to throw bats and rac- 
fiutls, and in many ways injure or destroy public property. Tliese 
behaviors arc often thoughtless ratlicr than designed, but guidance of 
Uwj teacher in discussion of such matters could provide a point of v’ic'V 
to vslucli young people do respond. The problem is not one of making 
reguUions or issuing ilircals but rather one of looking at the facts, of 
TOUiidOTUon of Uic values in alternative acUon, and of recognizing 
individual to other persons and Uie public in 
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local banker, the grocers in the town, the members o£ the Board of 
Education and the County Health Commissioner. He made his own 
personal survey of the recreational facilities available in the com- 
munity. He took what he found and formulated a tentative plan. He 
kept this plan to hims elf for several months until he had established 
himself in die community. Meanwhile he organized two jaunts on 
Saturdays, for anyone in the school, to a large city nearby to see a pro- 
fessional football game and to see a major league baseball game. Some 
of the boys and girls who attended had never been to this large city 
before. Several parents accompanied the pupils, and they had as much 
fun as did the young people. Saturday night family recreation was ini- 
tiated by this enthusiastic teacher, "^e principal and the superinten- 
dent agreed to hold these activities in the school. Tliis is now a regu- 
lar activity of the community, and it has the support of nearly every- 
one in town. This teacher is also responsible for the idea which led to 
the building of a community picnic ground near the river which runs 
through the hamlet. He had die responsibility for football, basketball 
and baseball teams as well as the teaching of physical education and 
hygiene classes. He worked hard and long, but his efforts were re- 
warded when the people voted him (at the end of his first year of 
teaching), the most outstanding citizen of the community. Here then, 
is a Ttian who is interested in providing a fine, wholesome, meaningful 
classroom atmosphere. He ako saw the need for outside of school 
recreation and did something constructive about it. 

Teachers who want to he a part of the community can do so if they 
but put forth the effort which is necessary. 

Physical education should help to develop the pupil through self- 
discipline, self-direction. It should help to develop attitudes of social 
responsihility. 

Physical education has within its games the potentialities for pro- 
viding opportunities for the development of self-direction and self-dis- 
cipline. It is not difficult when one misses a basket, or fumbles the ball 
to become angry and downhearted. It is difficult, however, to learn to 
control one’s actions and emotions in the face of error or defeat. Dis- 
cipline is a word which is kaught with controversy. Some teachers 
believe that one can preserve “good discipline” by threatening to send 
the pupil to the principal’s office if he does not behave. Others believe 
that making the pupil stay after school will have a salutary effect upon 
his behavior in the classroom. Still others think that discipline imposed 
by an outside authority can have no permanent effect upon the indi- 
vidual. Self-discipline comes from within, and has no authoritarian 
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conununity. The chief of police presented the evidence against the 
young culprits. On the way home from football practice these boys 
went by a vacant house. For some reason they decided to enter the 
house. One thing led to another until they had broken every window 
in the place; had wantonly broken furniture, glassware, dishes, pic- 
tures — everything which was destructible. They admitted to this out- 
rageous vandalism, saying that they did not know what had come over 
them. The parents of these boys were, of course, scandalized and upset 
because they thought they had failed somewhere in the raising of the 
boys. They worked with the police and the clergymen to try to find 
some solution to the problem. The school officials h el ped in attempting 
to assess the failure of the school. The coach was not asked however, 
to help in this matter. The boys were merely dropped from the team 
and therefore, were no longer under the influence of the team or this 
teacher. This sad description of a situation is by no mpang undupU- 
cated in many other comraumties in the United States. Just where are 
the faUurcs of parents, the school and the church? It is unwise to point 
at any one of Uicse instituUons the finger of blame. But it is important 
to recognize that one element in this kind of behavior is lack of re- 
spect for property. In some schools children are allowed to lack basket- 
balls. to mar floor surfaces with street shoes, to throw bats and rac- 
quou, and to ways injure or destroy public property. Tliese 
behaviors are often thougbUess rather than defigued. Lt guidance of 
Uio teaitocr m ducussioo of such matters could pTovide a pLt of view 
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local banker, the grocers in the town, the members of the Board of 
Education and the County Health Commissioner. He made his o^vn 
personal survey of the recreational facilities available in the com- 
munity. He took what he found and formulated a tentative plan. He 
kept this plan to himcpif for several months until he had established 
himself in the community. Meanwhile he organized two jaunts on 
Saturdays, for anyone in the school, to a large city nearby to see a pro- 
fessional football game and to see a major league baseball game. Some 
of the boys and girls who attended had never been to this large city 
before. Several parents accompanied the pupils, and they had as much 
fun as did the young people. Saturday night family recreation was ini- 
tiated by this enthusiastic teacher. The principal and the superinten- 
dent agreed to hold these activities in the school. This is now a regu- 
lar activity of the community, and it has the support of nearly every- 
one in town. This teacher is also responsible for the idea which led to 
the building of a community picnic ground near the river which nms 
through the hamlet He had the responsibility for footbaU, basketball 
and baseball teams as well as the teaching of physical education and 
hygiene classes. He worked hard and long, but his efforts were re- 
warded when the people voted him (at the end of his first year of 
teaching), the most outstanding citizen of the community. Here then, 
Is a man who is interested in providing a fine, wholesome, meaningful 
classroom atmosphere. He also saw the need for outside of school 
recreation and did something constructive about it 

Teachers who want to be a part of the community can do so if they 
but put forth the effort which is necessary. 

Physical education should help to develop the pupil through self- 
discipline, self-direction. It should help to develop attitudes of social 
responsibility. 

Physical education has within its games the potentialities for pro- 
viding opportunities for the development of self-direction and self-dis- 
cipline. It is not difficult when one misses a basket, or fumbles the ball 
to become angry and do^vnhearted, It is difficult, however, to learn to 
control one’s actions and emotions in the face of error or defeat. Dis- 
cipline is a word which is frau]^t with controversy. Some teachers 
believe that one can preserve “good discipline” by threatening to send 
the pupil to the principal’s office if he does not behave. Others believe 
that making the pupil stay after school will have a salutary effect upon 
his behavior in the classroom. Still others think that discipline imposed 
by an outside authority can have no permanent effect upon the indi- 
vidual. Self-discipline comes from within, and has no authoritarian 
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origin. It may grow and develop, however, because the pupil is moti- 
vated by the desire for approval by an outside force. 

Young people need help in developing self-discipline and self-direc- 
tion. They need to be given occasion to learn by their mistakes with- 
out being ridiculed. One is reminded of a physical education class in 
which the teacher always blew her whistle at the end of the period. At 
^ juncture everyone was to sit on the floor. At another blast from 
e whistle all of the girls were to remove their tennis shoes. One 
imenlightened pupil mixed the signals, and removed her shoes before 
the second whistle blew. Before the eyes of the observers the teacher 
scolded the youngster, made her put her shoes back in, tie them, then 
she blew her whistle again, and all shoes were removed 
This incident serves to point out the fact that the teacher had no 
nobon whatsoever of the relaUve importance of things, and that she 
dh-eSor'^ meaning of the terms self-discipline and self- 
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faith and trust of one teacher, when all the rest had completely re- 
pudiated him, in the potential worth of the boy had paid good divi- 
dends. Not all such stories have such happy endings, but if more time 
and understanding were used perhaps much could be done to salvage 
man y youngstcTS who are so unfortunate as to have no one to whom 
they can turn for help at home, so have only the school left as a possi- 
ble source for guidance. 

If teachers of physical education concur Nvith the foregoing six prin- 
ciples derived horn Strang’s statement, then they will be contributing 
their part to making a better school situation for the pupils under their 
charge. Guidance is the responsibility of all teachers, and it has been 
shown how physical education teachers can share in this process. 

Record Keeping 

A very important aspect of guidance is the keeping of accurate 
records. A guidance expert keeps test results, and anecdotal records of 
interviews so that he can refer to decisions made, and steps which 
should be taken to help the student arrive at satisfactory solutions to 
his problems. Record keeping is not usually looked upon eagerly by 
teachers, but they should be aware of the fact that records can be of 
incalculable aid in discussions concerning specific pupils. Some phys- 
ical edxication teachers keep records of class participation, intramural 
and interscholastic participation. Others keep no records at all. What- 
ever a teacher decides to do about records, he should be aware of the 
importance of them in the guidance field. 

The guidance of pupils also depends in part upon good working re- 
lationships with colleagues. Too often, teachers of physical education 
regard themselves and their programs as unrelated to the general pro- 
gram of die school. It is unfortunate when activities after school keep 
the teacher of physical education from faculty meetings, and every 
effort should be made to arrange for substitutes at this time or a differ- 
ent time for meetings. Faculty meetings may be dull affairs at times, 
but die usefulness of the teacher of physical education in guidance 
will be enhanced more by hearing other teachers report the problems 
of pupils than by an activity period. These meetings can lead to unani- 
mous decisions about the best ways to help individual pupils. 

Guidance, then, is not a thing separate from the school program. It 
is not something which is done to pupils, nor is it the province for just 
a few of the teachers in a school. It is every teacher’s task. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 
What is meant by the term “guidance”? 

What aie some of the reasons for guidance? 
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We make a ridiculous fetish of health nowadays. . . . 
Let us, therefore, give play, recreation, and other pop- 
ular arts their proper place beside the fine arts, and 
avoid the common error which degrades play to a 
medical instrument 

Cabot 

As soon as a conclusion is reached as to the nature of 
the scene of action, a conclusion is also reached as to 
what the agent is to do, and this decides in turn what 
sort of agent he is to be. 

Dewey. 

Sport, which still keeps the flag of idealism flying, is 
perhaps the most saving grace in the world at the 
moment with its spirit of rules kept, and regard for 
the adversary whedier the fight is going for or against; 
when, if ever, the fair play spirit of sport reigns over 
mtemational aflalrs, die cal force which rules diere 
now will slink away and human life emerge for the 
first time from die jungle. 

Galsworthy. 


The Scope of Administration 

Administration in physical education deals with three areas: pro- 
gram, facilities, and personnel. These aspects of physical education 
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The Principles of Physical Education 
are interrelated and interdependent The program on paper depends 
upon the facilities available and comes alive only when persons are 
effective agents. The facilities, meager or abundant are useless until 
they are employed; and personnel are the ultimate and final answer 
to both program and facilities. 

The Function of Administration 

pe busings of administration is to get things done. It does not 
exist as an independent specialization concerned with its own pur- 
poses and devoted to its own procedures. Its only reason for existence 
IS to make effective tiie program of the school or institution; in this 
pu^ose the administrator attempts to arrange conditions and materials 
so that teachers can teach better, facilities ^vill be provided and used, 
nd Ae stan^ds of the program vviU be realized. The administrator 
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This show of power is not characteristic of all a dm i n istrators. It is 
a common observation that the uncertain and fearful person acts with 
great bravado and etcessive confidence. The wiser person, with sin- 
cere respect for others, neither needs to exhibit his power nor desires 
to do so. The psychology of this phenomenon is so well»known. that it 
is often remarked that it is the *111116” personality that seeks to im- 
press others with his power. On the other hand, the really superior 
person will be simple in manner, humble in spirit, and eager to learn 
the opinions of others. 

The philosophy of the administrator is crucial because, while large 
power resides in the position, the achievement of the department is 
wholly dependent upon persons. The administrator works not with 
things but with persons. Human relations is the central fact, at the 
heart of all he does. Great power is inherent in the position of die ad- 
ministrator, but persons are the human tools with which he must work. 

Whenever die king and subject idea dominates the philosophy of 
the administrator, he issues his orders and announces his decisions 
with finality. It is unfortunate that some persons of this type hold ad- 
ministrative posts in physical education. They are the heads of de- 
partments who use staff members to promote their own reputation, 
who change courses and assignments arbitrarily, and who show com- 
plete disregard for any judgment not their osvn. One of the most per- 
nicious examples of this type of philosophy is exemplified by the di- 
rector of athletics who is concerned with Nvinning athletic contests and 
is indifferent to educational goals, democratic values, and human re- 
lations. Even the athlete is a pawn for his ambition, the department 
of physical education is a recruiting source for athletes, and even die 
faculty of the institution is a thorn that too often pricks the bubble of 
his ambition. ^ 

The basis of democratic administration, however, is full opportunity 
for differing views to be heard. Problems of the department are 
brought to the staff for consideration. At times, the staff \vill be unable 
to agree upon a policy or to approve the proposed solution to a prob- 
lem. At those times, the adi^istrator must take the responsibility 
for a decision with the clear understanding that the action is tentative 
and the matter can be reconsidered at a later time after additional ex- 
perience. The spirit of democratic administration is the lack of finality 
about policies where disagreement exists. The minority should under- 
stand that its views are respected enough to be heard again. Since the 
work of the department must go on, the administrator must, at times. 
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reach a decision without the help of majority judgment. This is the 
test of his philosophy, but here again the democratic attitude would 
avoid any assumption of superior knowledge and would accept re- 
sponsibility for action with the statement that the policy will be re- 
viewed later. 

Administration of the Instructional Class Program 

extensive program of physical education presents many admin- 
istrab\-e problems. Some of these are of a general character, such as 
budget and finance, purchase of supplies and equipment, public re- 
jabons. annual reports, and simUar problems. These are discussed 
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educational. Our colleagues should be helped to understand that the 
department is looking at its students in terms of the interests that can 
be aroused, the skills that \vill carry over into wholesome leisiure, the 
development of vital systems, and ie standards of sportmansliip tliat 
can be accepted by them as wortliy. 

And yet, at the college level, it is entirely possible that some students 
can justify their request for exemption on the basis of evidence of be- 
ing physically educated, \Vhat might be the items of that evidence? It 
shoidd be possible for any department to set up reasonable and func- 
tional performance stand^ds in a number of activities that would test 
the individual in his mastery of the fundamental skills and their modi- 
fications. If these technical tests were met, then a written examination 
could appraise the student’s competence with respect to a number of 
associated learnings. Finally, if all the tests were met, then the final 
test would be the voluntary participation of the student in some form 
of physical education in a regular way — very much like the activities 
engaged in by those who are required to do so. Exemption from the 
requirement should never mean that the student is to be permitted to 
spend his time either in tlie library, at the fraternity house, or loafing 
around town. On the contrary, like all superior persons, his exemption 
places great responsibility upon himself; an excellent man, he now 
becomes obligated by his superior endowment to meet the demands, 
not of a department, but of an inner awareness of what he is. Surely, 
physical education and its standards do not end when school and 
college days are over. 

The above discussion is based upon the supposition that the re- 
quired program is rich with vital and interesting activities, that it is 
taught by competent teachers, and that it is administered in a wise and 
understanding way. This, however, is not always the case. In some in- 
stances, the desire for voluntary participation is based upon dislike of 
the program offered, of the teaching staff, or of the adroinislration of 
the program. Any one of these may be adequate reason for objection 
to a requirement that is stupid in its content, dull and unprofitable in 
its methods, and distasteful in its human relations. But tlie answer to 
this sort of difficulty is not die eliminatiDn of the requirement but a 
radical improvement in the program. 

Physical education should provide a range of electives within the re- 
quired program. 

Maay programs of physical education now offer to individuals an 
opportunity to elect the activities they prefer to follow for a semester. 
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The plans vary greatly. All of them may be conditioned by the facili- 
ties available, the number and competence of the staff, and by consid- 
erations of fitness to enter the activity chosen. In certain instances a 
proficiency test is administered as a measure of the individuals ability 
to exercise a choice. In any form of election, the student should be 
given guidance in the decision. Pupils already proficient in dance 
should be encouraged to enter the sports program; those proficient in 
swimming would gain more from tumbling or dance than from more 
swimming. The principle behind electives is to give opportunity for 
interest, but if the interest is narrow and restricted, the value of the 
choice may be so small that die original concept of interest needs to 
be enlarged to include expanded interests. 

While this hope for expanded interests will be accepted by many, 
there are, of course, a few persons who iviU wish to specialize because 
they have far-reaching ambitions for high achievement in a particular 
acUvxty. ^ter presentation of the department’s view, such spedaUza- 
tiou may be permitted if the student still desires it. 

Physiol education should classify pupils to provide for individual 
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in the rate of maturation will pose the most trying problems to a 
teacher with a group organized by grade. 

And finally, classification should consider elementary and advanced 
courses; in some instances intermediate levels are needed. Swimming 
classes afford an excellent example of this fact. Pupils who cannot 
s\vini at all belong in the elementary class, those with skill in one or 
two strokes are intermediates, and those wdi mastery of several 
strokes are advanced and ready for life-saving skills. This sort of classi- 
fication gives continuity to a program. 

Collins and Cassidy report on classification in a statement that is an 
excellent summary of the above: 

Usually the major criterion for grouping boys and girls in physical education 
will be their social homogeneity. They want and they should have opportunities 
to be with and to play with friends, to share with them their satisfaction and 
joy in the activity. This may mean cutting across grade lines, if necessary, in 
oroer to place a ^hild with the group to u™ch he belongs. On the whole, boys 
and girb tend to be with and to have their dosest friends in their own wade so 
that groups will probably be largely by grades. It is very desirable that flexibility 
be extended to permit groupings on diflerent bases for different purposes. . . . 
Wherever possible the physical education teacher will group boys and girls ac- 
cording to their expressed interests and desires.* 

Physical education should control class size in order to make effec- 
tive instruction possible. 

It is always a mistake to assign several grades to one class in physi- 
cal education. But fliis practice is not rare. The following notes re- 
ported in a school survey* give a picture that is all too common; 

A lesson was observed in which 180 girls were assembled in the gymnasium, 
sardines in a box, and, although the instraciors made fairly good use of the 
unuled space, the task that confronts them each day is discouraging. 

A OTall CTnmasiura made out of a classroom gives a space of 61 X 26 feet. 
In this small room was a class of 83 boys. In another space 81 X 60 feet, the 
average class would nm 190 hoys. 

In these schcjls the physical education \vas largely calisthenics and 
drill; the limitations of Ae facilities prevented an educational pro- 
gram, even had there been the desire and ability to conduct one. It is 
imperative that physical education combat the practice of dumping 
several classes into a small gymnasium. In many instances, no physical 
education at all would be better than the distorted and sterile ac- 
tivity that masquerades under that name. 

* Laurentine Collins and Rosalind Cassidy. Pht/sical Education in the Secondary 
School, Committee on Workshops, Progressive Education Association, New York, 
1940, p. 51. 

’ Report of a Survey of the Public Scbools of Boston, 1944, p. 764: 
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Like other laboratory activities, the size of the flasc will depend 
upon the facilities available, the number of instructors, and the kind 
of activity to be carried oil 

Physical education should administer a sound plan of excuses. 

There are numerous cases of pupils who should be excused from the 
requirement in physical education for periods of variable length. In 
some cases, the excuse should be for the school year; in others for a 
fmv days. The basis of excuse should be some health condition that 
would be impaired by physical activity. 

It is not satisfactory, however, for the pupil to bring a note from the 
parent or family physician with the brief statement: “Please excuse 
John Doe from physical education.* The advice of the family physi- 
cmn IS not to be taken lightly at any time but neither is the obligation 
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It is a common observation that ruling groups express their rule and 
position through a formula. Kings relied for years on the formula of 
Divine Right; in the early days of the United States much was heard 
in Massachusetts and Virgim’a of those “fit to rule”; and in this genera- 
tion the formula of “the indispensable man” appeared. It is the func- 
tion of such a formula to justify the rule of the group. In education 
the formula is scholarship,” and regardless of such objectives as 
health, vocational efficiency, wholesome use of leisure time, and simi- 
lar outcomes, the tradition of the school aims at a training of the mind 
and a discipline of the inteUect as reflected in scholarship. 

There are many vahd criticisms of the credit system as a measure 
of educational achievement, but the fact remains that this is the sys- 
tem in operation, that this is the method by which achievement is 
notei and that this is the way in which the worth of a school subject 
IS m 'cate reasons given for discrimination against races, re- 
ligions, and the feminine sex seldom reflect the true motives behind 
e ac on.^ The plain fact behind the discrimination against physical 
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more Ume U now aUotted to some subjects than is necessary for lerm- 
ing. But it is neither the responsibility nor the function of physical 
education to curtail or circumscribe other areas; it gives them the re- 
spect that it asks from them. Rather it is the simple duty of physical 
education to declare that credit for its program is essential for the 
proper development of this vital area jof education. 

A goal must be possible before there is any point in considering it 
desirable. Credit for physical education is not possible because it is 
wanted badly or becaxise it appears to be a pleasant recognition. There 
is, however, no insurmountable obstruction. Tlie difficulty is the atti- 
tude of general education personnel. This attitude can be changed. 

Physical education should conduct its programs to preoent avoid~ 
able injuries but without eliminating significant activities for children 
and youth. 

“Safety First” is the slogan of a movement of very great importance. 
Due to the tremendous toll in lives and injuries associated with ma- 
chines, electricity, and gases of the industrial age, it has been neces- 
sary to teach die young the ways of caution with respect to these 
hazards. Many accidents happen that could have been easily avoided 
by the exercise of reasonable care. In all activities where risks are run 
the safety movement has exerted its influence. 

In physical education, very few games are really safe. Any child 
running or jumping may fall and break an arm. It is dangerous to 
carry the safety idea to extremes. It is necessary for children to run a 
number of risl« because of the advantage gained from such activities; 
It is not necessary to court some injuries that could be avoided by rea- 
sonable care and attention. This is the sensible view of safety: Guard 
against unnecessary accidents but don’t sterilize the program. 

Alert teachers of physical education will be aware of what is going 
on in various parts of the playground or gymnasium. The condition 
leading to an accident is evident often before it occurs. The alert 
tocher can see it coining before it happens. Groups of children may 
® too close together, children may be standing too close to 

e batter — innumerable situations may arise that the alert teacher 
corrects because the condition may lead to an accident. 

Chilien should be instructed to be attentive and alert to what they 
are doing and to follow instructions regarding the conduct of their 
pay. Many accidents occur because children do not follow their 
eader. attend their activities into the play areas of other children, and 
violate the rules regarding the use of apparatus. These faflures of 
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children are to he expected but ihey are not to be condoned. Xt is 
through experience that they learn, but a controlled experience may 
be as instructive as an uncontrolled one. 

Some apparatus is more hazardous than others. Unless the units are 
especially rich in the experiences they afford, the risks are not worth 
their use. Swings and teeters are of this type. They offer little in ac- 
tivity beyond the rhythmical swing of the infant’s cradle and they are 
the source of many accidents. Climbing apparatus offers some risks but 
these are more than balanced by the activity provided. Damaged 
equipment should he repaired or not used. 

Administration of the Interscholaslic or Intercollegiate Program 
All forms and all organizations of athletics are aspects of physical 
education. At times, especially in collegiate institutions but also in high 
schools, athletics have developed as a separate and special interest 
with its directors, managers, coaches, trainers, team physicians, bud- 
gets, equipment, facilities, and policies. The connection between 
athletics and education has been lost in a welter of confused values 
about advertising, alumni support, and similar notions that have 
worthy purpose and contribute little, as now conducted, to tlie educa- 
tion of youth. This development of high-powered athletics is unsound. 
Its evils are notorious. Efforts to extend the pattern of interschool 
athletics to the elementary school must be continually opposed. The 
weight of professional opinion is strongly against such extension.® As a 
problem of physical education and education, college athletics require 
careful analysis.’' An analysis of the pidblem yields seven principles 
for administration of intermural athletics. They are phrased here in 
the wording of the original statement 

First all monies budgeted for the ei^enses of athletics shall be appropriated 
from the general funds of the college, and all monies received as income shall 
pass into the general fund. 

Second, all coaches shall be selected and staffed in the faculty in accordance 
with the standards of excellence that operate m the appointment of other officers 
of the institution. 

Third, all coaches shall be appointed by the trustees and hold their appointment 
at the pleasure of the trustees. * 

Fourth, all coaches shall receive salaries diat are consonant with the faculty 
rank held, and shall be appointed for full-time service. 


* Cahfomia Slate Department of Education. Compaction of RecommendcHons 
and hicerpts on Highly CompetiUoe Athletics for Children of Elementary and 
Junior High School Age. Sacramento, ftalifh m?,, 1952. 

’Jes» Fe^g Williams. “The C^cial Issue in American College Athletics." 
foumal Higher Education, January, 1949, pp. 12-17. 
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FiUh since recruilin. and proselyting ol athletes violate the pumose for whi^ 
Itt Z" S^n“lon. L fi-ti^o aerviee of coaches w* ha lestncted to 

acUvides in the edn,.Uon of cchcg^^^ente 
all bona Sde students shall be elipUe to parUcipate, and neither scholarship nor 
sodal status shall render a student ineligible. . c j ^ «Viall 

Seventh, since athletic gamea are liose to tb© mteiests o£ stu^ts» there sh^ 
be no fee or a nominal fee for their attendance at games, and the general ad- 
missions shall be small and not competitive with professional prices. 


Administratioii of the Intramural Program 
The forces that control intennural athletics have no power over 
intramural sport This program is clearly a part of the whole physical 
education progr am . It should not be supposed, however, that the in- 
tramural program may not be responsive to some of the distorted 
notions of the intermural disease. There are problems to be met; cer- 
tain principles of administration arise out of the attempt to meet them. 

Physical education should develop intramuTol activities as an exten- 
sion of the instruction program with free opportunity for all regardless 
of race, religion, fraternity or other relationship. 

When young people have learned to play a game, then opportunity 
should be avadable for participating in the activity learned. The fun 
of contesting with one’s fellows is not the least of the values that can 
flow from intramural sports. But the opportunity should be free and 
any disposition to bring into these social experiences the prejudice of 
race, religion, or ft-atemity association should be scotched. 

Moreover, the standards of behavior taught in instructional classes 
should be expected to operate in the contests of intramural games. 
Large responsibilities should be given to students in coaching, manag- 
ing, and officiating these affairs but the staff should be close enough 
m touch with them to prevent undesirable practices developing. 

Physical education should offer many acrtioities in its tniromural 
programs. 

A good intramural program will include more than athletic tourna- 
ments. these may be prominent in the program, other interests 
^d abOities of pupils and students should be explored and served, 
rhe following are examples of the lands of items that belong in an 
mt^ural program: dance clubs of various kinds, swimming festivals, 
leaders corps, clubs for officials, hiking groups, and camping clubs. 

Administration of Adapted Programs 


common practice to excuse from physical educa- 
tion any child with a physical disability. Today the best practice con- 
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sists in trying to provide suitable physical education for every child 
able to attend schooL In the best college departments this is often 
realized; it is less common in public schools. 

The student with a disahili^ faces the dual problem of overcoming a handi- 
cap and acquiring an education which will enable him to take his place in 
society as a respected citizen. Failure to assist a student with his problems may 
sharply curtail the growth and development process. Offering adapted physical 
education in the elementary grades, and continuing through the secondary school 
and college, will assist the individual to improve function and make adequate 
psychological and social adjustments. It wiU prevent attitudes of defeat and 
fears of msecunty. It will be a factor in his attaining maximum growth and 
development withm the Umits of his disability. It wiU help him face the future 
with confidence.* 


Physical education should conduct an adapted program to meet in- 
dividual needs that are indicated by the diagnosis and recommended 
treatment of a medical examination. 


The care and treatment of the individual who is in any way limited 
in acti^ty fay defect lie properly in the Held of medicine. The depart- 
ment should avoid any attempt to do more than sound medical advice 
would recommend nor should it ever proceed upon an adapted pro- 
individual condition and precription 


Administration of Coeducational Activities 

>o separate boys and girls for instrucUonal 
eidia ® bring tbem to- 

S^r Siet that they can and should share 

ia^thernli^ose .r “ "" rather than physical 

4anTo47r’ 

esperiences in swinuniog. tcn„i| badrn “tn geS 
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attitudes are formed which may remain as prejudices that forevCT 
tender it impossible for either one to accept as equal and worthy the 
odier. Even in the marriage relation old patterns of behavior continue 
that are essentially an expression of lack of respect for the person^ty 
of the other sex. Every agency of the school that can help to eradicate 
such absurd notions should he tised. 

Admimstratioa of Facilities 

There are many reasons why facihties and equipment present ad- 
ministrative problems. In the first place communities differ in their 
notions of education and the good life. In these places, there is little 
appreciation of the need for children to learn skills for their leisure 
time or to develop interest in the out-of-doors. What people do at any 
time or place is an expression of the ideas they have. When ideas 
make a pattern of life wdi all work and no play, then tiiere will be no 
playgrounds, no athletic fields, no courts, and no swimming pools. 

In spite of a tremendous increase in the use of physical education 
and a growing understanding of its conliibution to the wholesome 
development of the young, there remain many communities and in- 
stitutions ^vith the most limited facilities. 

One part of the difficulty faced by all institutions is the fact that 
facilities for physical education are expensive. A plant of gymnasiums, 
pools, athletic fields, courts, and their associated equipment costs large 
sums of money. The cost is not excessive in relation to die use, but 
still an adequate plant is expensive. 

^Vhen fadlities are lacking or meager, as in innumerable pubhc 
schools, then classes in physical education are held in classrooms, cor- 
ridors, and basements. Such places limit the program. To perform 
some stilted exercises in these places and to call it physical education 
is die type of folly tiiat was accepted some years ago but that has no 
defense today. ■\^Tlen facilities are lacking, children do not learn the 
skills and coordinations that are essential for their proper develop- 
ment; moreover, in the pauperized pro^am of the corridor they tend 
to acquire a dislike for physical education which is quite as serious 
as their failure to get proper development. Buildings, often regarded 
as dead and lifeless things, actually do things to persons as well as 
^ow persons to do things in them. A poor artist may eat his crust in 
the attic but this experience does not make him a painter. Poor facili- 
ties serve no useful purpose and impair achievement. 

It follows inevitably that lack of fecilities has its effect upon the 
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morale of the staff. Teachers can put up with limitations for a time 
but to try to meet tlie needs of children every day by resort to a sub- 
stitute that is an obvious fraud leaves the teacher disillusioned; this 


shows in the teaching and again the children suffer. 

Physical education should have indoor and outdoor facilities suit- 
able for the educaiional purposes of the program. 

The elementary school should be planned to meet the needs of the 
neighborhood for recreation. It should be placed in the center of a 
school-park area so that the school would have access to the park 
facilities and the people of the neighborhood could use the school for 
recreational and adult education purposes. 

The size of the plot should be determined in relation to the size of 
the school. Standards for size are set forth in books® on administration; 
most state departments of education also offer standards. 

Unsatisfactory facilities can often be improved by proper surfacing, 
equipment can be repaired, and much done to modernize showers, 
dressing rooms, and locker equipment. 

Bookwalter’® has formulated ten principles for use in planning 
physical education facilities. The following is condensed from his 
original statement: 

1. Accessibility; Access to facilities for proper groups should be 
ready, convenient, and direct 

2. Beauty: Facilities should be attractive but not gaudy, and 
should inspire appreciative treatment 


3. Departmentalization: Related activity areas and groups should 
be m a funchonaUy related unit or department 

4. Economy: Cost in time, energy, and money should be held to 
a ^mum compatible with effective instruction, and with maximum 
wholesome participation. 

® “f activiUes pre- 

— XposSbir™ 

se nemHof “of and moistures, the 

segregahon of activity groups, and the csclusion of undesirable 


lion of Health The Admtnistta- 

of a Suirey of Publi/Edueation in^ State “ Washington. A Report 

“ K. W. Bootwalter. Planning Olympia. 1946. ^ 

ctluies for Public Sclwols and Ctdlepel and Recreation Pa- 

Annual Edition, 1948, pp. 177—183. ^ ncan School and University, 18tb 
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persons from all areas concerned should be automatic and 
Maintenance features of lighting, heating, and ventilation should be 
on a unit basis. 

7. Safety, Hygiene, and Sanitation: These items of plant and par- 
ticipants must be duly considered in the provision, arrangement, and 
maintenance of facilities. 

8. Supervision: The oversight, control, and management of 
activities and groups should be facilitated by visibility and accessi- 
bility of related areas to the leaders and by the exclusion of unde- 
sirable groups. There is legal responsibility for supervision of danger- 
ous areas. 

9. Utility: Tlie usefulness of a plant requires adaptability to mul- 
tiple use of areas by activity groups widiin the limits of safe, pleasant, 
and effective instruction. Seasonal use of space furthers utility. 

10. Validity: Facilities must be in accord with curricular needs, 
scientific facts, and legal requirements. 

Administration and Personnel of the Staff 

Physical education as an integral part of the process of education 
requires a teaching and supervising staff which is familiar wth the 
essential purposes of education, its principles, and acceptable pro- 
cedures. The activity program of physical education is supplemented 
by training, advisory and examining functions, so that the staff must 
be thoroughly informed of and sympathetically inclined toward the 
whole life of the school. Knowledge of the range and duties of tiie 
other teachers in the school is required because of the close correla- 
tion of programs and the need for enlisting the cooperation of the 
other teachers in the special objectives of physical education. 

For purposes of education, as well as the purposes of physical edu- 
cation, it is never entirely satisfactory to give the responsible direction 
of the activity program to one who has only a technical training in 
physical education. At one time most of the teachers of physical edu- 
cation in the schools were trained in the technique of their profession 
Nvilhout fiiat basis of understanding which comes only wth a broader 
and more comprehensive education. The tendency at times to place 
the direction of the physical education program in the hands of a 
college athlete or a doctor of medicine-persons who lack both the 
necessary technical and the general educational training— is a serious 
mistake. 
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morale of the staff. Teachers can put up with limitations for a time 
but to try to meet the needs of children every day by resort to a sub- 
stitute that is an obvious fraud leaves the teacher disillusioned; this 
shows in the teaching and again the children suffer. 

Physical education should have indoor and outdoor facilities suit- 
able for the educational purposes of the program. 

The elementary school should be planned to meet the needs of the 
neighborhood for recreation. It should be placed in the center of a 
school-park area so that the school would have access to the park 
facilities and the people of the neighborhood could use the school for 
recreational and adult education purposes. 

The size of the plot should be determined in relation to the size of 
the school. Standards for size are set forth in books® on administration; 
most state departments of education also offer standards. 

Unsatisfactory facilities can often be improved by proper surfacing, 
equipment can be repaired, and much done to modernize showers, 
dressing rooms, and locker equipment 

Bookwalter^® has formulated ten principles for use in planning 
physical education facilities. The following is condensed from his 
original statement: 

1. Accessibility: Access to facilities for proper groups should be 
ready, convenient, and direct 

2 Beauty: Facilities should be attractive but not gaudy, and 
should inspire appreciative treatment 


3. DepartmentalizaHon: Related activity areas and groups should 
be m a functionally related unit or department. 

4. Economy. Cost in time, energy, and money should be held to 
a m^um compatible with effective instruction, and with maximum 
wholesome participation. 

“ ‘■“"8° activities pre- 

economi“uy“ssMr°“ 

seJeMH™ °o7 of "dors, noises, and moistures, the 

segregation of activity groups, and the exclusion of undesirable 
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persons from all areas concerned should be automatic and effective. 
Maintenance features of lighting, heating, and ventilation should be 
on a unit basis. 

7. Safety, Hygiene, and Sanitation: These items of plant and par- 
ticipants must be duly considered in the provision, arrangement, and 
niaintenance of facilities. 

8. Supervision; The oversight, control, and management of 
j^hvities and groups should be facilitated by visibility and accessi- 
bili^ of related areas to the leaders and by the exclusion of unde- 
sirable groups. There is legal responsibility for supervision of danger- 


9. UtiUty: The usefulness of a plant requires adaptability to mul- 
activity groups within the limits of safe, pleasant, 
10 Seasonal use of space furthers utility. 

scieutil f bunicular needs, 

scientific facts, and legal requirements. 

Administration and Personnel of the Staff 
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morale of the staff. Teachers can put up wtli limitations for a time 
but to try to meet the needs of children every day by resort to a sub- 
stitute that is an obvious fraud leaves the teacher disillusioned; this 
shows in the teaching and again the children suffer. 

Physical education should haoe indoor and outdoor facilities suit- 
able for the educational purposes of the program. 

The elementary school should be planned to meet the needs of the 
neighborhood for recreation. It should be placed in the center of a 
school-park area so that the school would have access to the park 
facilities and the people of the neighborhood could use the school for 
recreational and adult education purposes. 

The size of the plot should be determined in relation to the size of 
the school. Standards for size are set forth in books* on administration; 
most state departments of education also offer standards. 

Unsatisfactory facilities can often be improved by proper surfacing, 
equipment can be repaired, and much done to modernize showers, 
dressing rooms, and locker equipment 
Bookwalter'* has formulated ten principles for use in planning 
physical education facilities. The following is condensed from his 
original statement: 

1. Accessibility: Access to facilities for proper groups should be 
ready, convenient, and direct. 


2. Beauty: Facilities should be attractive but not gaudy, and 
should inspire appreciative treatment, 

3. DepartmeutalizaKon; Related activity areas and groups should 

be m a functionaUy related unit or department. 

4. Economy: Cost in time, energy, and money should be held to 
a ^mum compatible with effective mstruction, and with maximum 
Wholesome participation. 

f Increase in range and amount of activities pre- 
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persons from all areas concerned should be automatic and effective. 
Maintenance featiures of lighting, heating, and ventilation should be 
on a unit basis. 

7. Safety, Hygiene, and Sanitation: These items of plant and par- 
ticipants must be duly considered in the provision, arrangement and 
maintenance of facilities. 

8. Supervision: The oversight, control, and management of 
activities and groups should be facilitated by visibility and accessi- 
bility of related areas to the leaders and by the exclusion of unde- 
sirable groups. There is legal responsibility for supervision of danger- 
ous areas. 

9. Utility; The usefulness of a plant requires adaptability to mul- 
tiple use of areas by activity groups within the limits of safe, pleasant, 
and effective instruction. Seasonal use of space furthers utility. 

10. Validity; Facilities must be in accord with curricular needs, 
scientific facts, and legal requirements. 

Administration and Personnel of the Staff 

Physical education as an integral part of the process of education 
requires a teaching and supervising staff which is familiar with the 
essential purposes of education, its principles, and acceptable pro- 
cedures. The activity program of physical education is supplemented 
by training, advisory and examining functions, so that the staff must 
be thoroughly informed of and sympathetically inclined toward the 
whole life of the school. Knowledge of the range and duties of the 
other teachers in the school is required because of the close correla- 
tion of programs and the need for enlisting the cooperation of the 
other teachers in the special objectives of physical education. 

For purposes of education, as well as the purposes of physical edu- 
cation, it is never entirely satisfactory to give the responsible direction 
of the activity program to one who has only a technical training in 
physical education. At one time most of the teachers of physical edu- 
cation in the schools were trained in the technique of their profession 
without tliat basis of imderstanding which comes only \vith a broader 
more comprehensive education. Hie tendency at times to place 
the direction of tlie physical education program in the hands of a 
college atlilete or a doctor of medicine — ^persons who lack both th 

necessary technical and the general educational traininir- ;<■ o 

mistake. ^ ^ a serious 
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Physical education should select a staff by using three sources of tn- 
formation: recommendations of others, placement bureaus, and 
teachers’ agencies. 

In the case of reliable friends or associates in the field, recommenda- 
tions are likely to be caompetent. At times a recommendation may 
come from one who is trying to unload an undesirable staff member; 
this sort of experience may be evaded by thorough, investigation of 
the case. It is also to be remembered that a thoroughly competent 
person may not do well in one institution but may succeed in another. 
If there is complete frankness in the matter, then one may decide to 
take the risk of appointing a teacher who has not been a success in 
the last post 

When there is a friend or colleague in the field in whom there is 
complete and tested confidence, ono can do no better than consider 
seriously any recommendation that may be made. One earns the 
privilege of being trusted in such matters by using care and dis- 
crimination in the recommendation of persons; of course, there will 
be some failures but generally the judgment of a tried and tested 
source can be accepted. 

As a rule placement bureaus are most reliable. They collect per- 
tinent data about the candidate including grades, courses taken iQ 
college, past experience, interests and hobbies, anecdotal records from 
the students' major professors, and other personal items. From the 
reports on several candidates, a selection of one or more may be made 
for interview. These bureaus are conducted by teacher training insti- 
tutions and are as eager to serve the schools as they are to place their 
graduates. This service is usually of excellent quality. It lacks the in- 
timate and personal knowledge of the student that is possible in the 
case of a personal recommendation. 

Teachers’ Agencies are business enterprises that conduct a place- 
ment service for a fee that is paid by the teacher from his salary after 
an appointment is secured. These agencies can exist only as they make 
good recommendations and hence the very nature of the business re- 
quires service both to the institutioa and to the teacher. They are less 
competent in their recommendations than placement bureaus because 
they are farther removed from the sources of information about the 
candidate. 

The Erst steps in the process of selecting a stafi member may be 
tahen by correspondence, but before a decision is made a personal 
interview is regarded by many experienced heads to be essential. Both 
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in correspondence and in the interview it is important not to promise 
more than the head has authority to deUver. Since appointments are 
usually made by a board on recommendation of the president, dean, 
or superintendent, about the most that a head can promise is to recom- 
mend the appointment Failure to observe this procedure may cause 
great hardship to the candidate and severe embarrassment to the 
bead. 

Physical education should consider certain qualifications in selection 
of members for a yfojj. 

There are seven important items to coosider: age, professional prep- 
aratiod, experience, personality, skills, appearance, and personal 
habits. 

For activity posts, youth is desirable but for ad mini strative duties 
and theory courses maturity is an advantage. 

The professional preparation of a candidate ought to bear some 
relation to the ideas he holds, and the kind and level of his abilities. 
Degrees from some institutions are more promising than similar ones 
from others. Whatever the institution, the candidate’s preparation 
should have given some competence in the area he proposes to teach, 
some understanding of the educative process as a social force in 
soriety, and some convictions about the significance of teaching. 

AH persons begin as novices but for some posts experience is in- 
valuable. 


In an assessment of personality, one may appraise the interests, 
disposition, ideals, manner of speech, and attitude toward the position 
sought Personality tests are of little value. 

Motor skill above the average is essential; in specialization superior 
skill is required. 

Dress is important as its reflects taste, notions of cleanliness, and the 
appreciation of example. Physical education should not be an excuse 
fo^vearing sweat shirts at inappropriate times. 

Habits are personal and yet teaching may require conformation of 
Its to the work that is to be done. Those unable to accept com- 
^ p, habits desired are not suitable candidates. 

ysical education should exemplify in its professional staff the 
^ghest type of ethical behavior. 

Professional Ethics of the American Association for 
L , . “^ysical Education, and Retreation has compiled a code of 

teachers. Copies of this may be secured by writing to the 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. Washington 6. D.C.^ 
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Physical education should select a staff by using three sources of in- 
formation: recommendations of others, placement bureaus, and 
teachers’ agencies. 

In the case of reliable friends or associates in the field, recommenda- 
tions are likely to be competent At times a recommendation may 
come from one who is trying to unload an undesirable staff memberj 
this sort of experience may be evaded by thorough investigation of 
the case. It is also to be remembered that a thoroughly competent 
person may not do well in one institution but may succeed in another. 
If there is complete frankness in the matter, then one may decide to 
take the risk of appointing a teacher who has not been a success in 
the last post. 

When there is a friend or colleague in the field in whom there is 
complete and tested confidence, ono can do no better than consider 
seriously any recommendaUon that may be made. One earns the 
privilege of being trusted in such matters by using care and dis- 
crimination in the recommendation of persons; of course, there will 
be some failures but generaUy the judgment of a tried and tested 
source can be accepted. 

As a rule placement bureaus ate most rebable. They collect per- 
tinent data about the candidate including grades, courses taken in 
coUege, past experience. iuterests and hobbies, anecdotal records from 
the students major professors, and other personal items. From the 
reporb on seve^ candidates, a selection of one or more may be made 
for mtervimv. These bureaus are conducted by teacher training insti- 
taUons and me as eager to serve the schools as they are to place their 
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in correspondence and in the interview it is important not to promise 
more than the head has authority to deliver. Since appointaente are 
visually made by a board on recommendation of the president, dean, 
or superintendent, about the most that a bead can promise is to recom- 
mend the appointment. Failure to observe this procedure may cavae 
great hardship to the candidate and severe embarrassment to the 
head* . . j . 

Physical education should consider certain qualifications m selectton 
of members for a staff. 

There are sevea important items to consider: age, professional prep- 
aration, experience, personality, skills, appearance, and personal 
habits. 

For activity posts, youth is desirable but for a dm i n i s trative duties 
and theory courses maturity is au advantage. 

The professional preparation of a candidate ought to bear some 
relation to the ideas he holds, and the kind and level of his abilities. 
Degrees from some institutions are more promising than similar ones 
from others. Whatever the institution, the candidate's preparation 
shcmld have given some competence in the area he proposes to teach, 
some understanding of the educative process as a social force in 
society, and some coavictioas about the si^uficance of teaching. 

All persons begin as novices but for some posts experience is in- 
valuable. 

In an assessment of personality, one may appraise the interests, 
disposition, ideals, manner of speech, and attitude toward the position 
sought. Personality tests are of little value. 

Motor skill above die average is essential; in specialization superior 
skill is required. 

Dress is important as its reflects taste, notions of cleanliness, and the 
appreciation of example. Physical education should not be an. excuse 
for wearing sweat shirts at inappropriate times. 

Habits axe personal and yet teaching may require conformation of 
habits to the work that is to be done. Those unable to accept com- 
pliance with the habits desired are not suitable candidates. 

Physical education should exemplify tn its professional staff the 
fughest type of ethical behavior. 

A Committee on Professional Ethics of the American Association for 
Physical Education, and Becreation has compiled a code of 
ehavior for teachers. Copies of this may be secured by writing to the 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
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The sigDiflcance o£ ethical standards is suggested when one at- 
tempts to answer questions like the following: 

Should one accept from an athletic supply house a gift of golf halls 
or tennis racquet? A federal government official thought it proper for 
to accept the gift of a ham but not a house. 

Should one use the funds derived from a general tax for the 
athletic development of a few? A federal government official thought 
it proper to use federal funds to promote his own position in the 
government. 

Should one give a full and complete accounting of gate receipts 
and expenditures under all circumstances? A federal government offi' 
cial thought it proper to conceal the source of funds received and the 
expenditures made. 

Should one recommend a close friend for a position when others, 
not especially friendly, are far belter qualified for the post? A federal 
government official recommended friends for important positions when 
others far better qualified were available. ^Vhat does it mean "to play 
politics?” 

Should one recommend the disdiarge of a teacher who has held the 
post for twenty years, the fault being poor teaching? What is the 
relative importance of the person and the institution? How could the 
institution and the person both be ^ven some protection? 

Physical educatiem should follow ‘policies that promote the develop' 
ment of staff personnel. 

The young teacher develops through the process of teaching. 
Maturation plays a sure part in the process, continued study helps, 
and experience is a great teacher. The bead of the department has 
nothing to do with maturation, he may stimulate the junior to con- 
tinue his studies, but his chief role is to provide the opportunity for 
experience. The regular class assignments of the young teacher soon 
comprise a routine that after some time will yield little more in the 
development of the individual It is the sure responsibility of the head 
to give additional opportunities as they arise. 

The young instructor may gain a reputation for good work through 
the teaching that be does; but there may be other resources that can 
be r^ealed by opportunities to work on committees and to represent 
the department m speaking engagements. The usual requests that 
come to the department may be met entirely by the head or he may 
share some of these with juniors in an effort to give them a chance to 
grow. 
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The attitude of the staE head toward all members should be one of 
unfailing fairness. Playing favorilies is destructive of morale, inter- 
feres with work, and destroys confidence. The effects are as disastrous 
upon the favorite as they are upon others of the staff. One who is 
favored has such an advantage that every effort will be made to retain 
it, so that the behavior of the favorite is not honest, but always obli- 
gated and sycophantic. The other members of the staff show the 
normal reaction of those whose judgments and acts are not interpreted 
fairly. 

The head will secure loyal cooperation from the staff as he shows 
an attitude of fairness to all at all times. The individual normally de- 
sires to be loyal to the organization to which he belongs; it is as 
natural as being loyal to one’s home town, state, or nation. Disloyally 
begins when a feeling comes that some persons have advantages not 
shared by others. The test is fairness. 

Loyalty is also developed by belonging to a good team. If the de- 
partment is ineffective and floundering in its purposes, morale of the 
group is likely to be low. Getting things done, winning some approval, 
and planning with confidence for the future will build loyalty of the 
staff to the work of the department. 

And loyalty is developed by example. If the leadership is loyal to 
the work of Ae department, gives himself unstintedly for its purposes, 
and devotes himself to it rather than to himself, his example is con- 
tagious. 

Phy^cal education should hold staff meetings of its own in addition 
to attendance upon faculty meetings. 

A, staff meeting should be a friendly but formal conference, at which 
the meeting is called to order and disbands with an official adjourn- 
ment. The head of department is normally the chairman of the meet- 
ing and responsible for the conduct of its affairs. At all times he should 
preside and get the business of the meeting done. The occasion is not 
a social affair but a professional meeting to which all members of the 
s come; their time should be protected and not wasted in discur- 
sive pointless, or inappropriate discussion. If the meeting is called for 
an our but the work is accomplished in twenty minutes, then the 
meeting should be adjourned; it is not a credit course at which the 
ivul period must be used. 


The agenda of a meeting comprise those items that are to come up 
or cussion. The chairman should always have an agenda, and it is 
aesaabto for the members to have a sheet tvith the agenda listed. 
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After some experience in attending faculty meetings, the staff mem- 
ber may note that some proposals are approved and others lejeclea 
even when they appear to have comparable merits. As he watches the 
acUons of his colleagues and considers his own responses, it will be- 
come apparent that faculty approval or rejection of a proposal de- 
pends quite as much upon their judgment of the sponsor as d 
upon the facts of the argument. Even meritorious proposals wiU be 
rejected when the faculty feels that the sponsor of the project cannot 
carry out the plan. Moreover, some proposals about whicli tlie faculty 
can know little, because of the technical character of the request, wUl 
be approved; this action reflects tile sure confidence of the faculty in 
the person rather than in the plan. 

General Administrative Problems 
There are a number of general administrative problems that need 
sound policies for their solution. There are principles of administration 
that can help in the solution of problems that grow out of relations 
with the military department, health education, the athletic depart- 
ment, and the public. There are also minor administrative matters of 
reports, budget and office management for which guides are avail- 
able.^^ 

PhysicflJ education should maize clear that miliianf training is not an 
equivalent to a modern program. 

A superintendent of schools wote, in an annual report, the follow- 
ing: “Military drill is an inexpensive and effective form of physical 
training.” 

Although ttiis statement was made some years ago, its influence in 
that school system continued for more than twenty years. In a survey 
of the school system, the following comment was made upon the 
superintendent’s statement: 

Of course, nuLtaiy drill never is and never has been an effective form of physi- 
^ education; whether it is inexpensive depends upon what you consider, the 
budget or boys yid girls . . . school officials who are responsible for policy 
should abandon the unwarranted assumption that mihlaiy ^ is an "effective 
form of physical training." If mihtaiy dnU is retained in the schools the decision 
to keep It should rest upon those umque and intrinsic values that may be dis- 
Su^on ^ ** niistalren idea that it is a worthy kind of physical 

:ord U Brownell, and E. L. Vernier. The Ad- 
and Physical Education. 5ih Ed. W. B. Saunders 
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In some universities, an effort has been made to enrich tlie military 
program by adding sports. This is an unwarranted intrusion into an 
area of instruction that should be repelled. Tire only sound principle 
for physical education to follow in relation to the military is refusal 
to accept military drill as equivalent to physical education. 

And yet physical education and the military organization of school 
or college must cooperate at many points. Often tlie gymnasium and 
playing fields must serve both interests, and locker rooms, showers, 
Md towel service must be shared. Cooperation in these administrative 
adjustments should be generous and helpful. At the curriculum level, 
owever, compromise is impossible for both parties. The military can- 
not a ow the functional physical education activities to substitute for 
e techmcal requirements of military life; and physical education 
cannot allow the military activities to substitute for the educational 
requirements of civilized life. 

cooperate fully with health education but 
hcep clear its own distinctive functions. 
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In Uic area of practical hygiene and sanitation, physical education 
should establish standards that are fully acceptable to Uio Iiygicnist 
or sanitarian. Tlic locker and shower rooms should be clean and kept 
clean by proper care. Tlic lockers must not be used to store dirty and 
foul-smelling uniforms; tire curious superslitution tliat regards dirty 
uniforms as helpful in athletic performance should be corrected. Jock 
straps must be clean to prevent fungous disease. Administrative 
regulations and supervision can control unsanitary practices. Swim- 
ming pools must be maintained in sanitary condition. Proper methods 
of chlorination and Gllralion of pool water, and regulations for Uiosc 
using the pool are important.** 

Physical education teachers may conduct classes in health but even 
when Uiey have no direct responsibility for instruction, they will have 
numerous opportuniUcs to give health guidance. These should be ful- 
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stipend; in such instances^ it is not seriously contemplated that he 
will piaVft a real contribution to this part of the program. 

The matter of extra compensation should be handled fairly and not 
deceitfully. If the individui as in high school, is carrying a full teach- 
ing schedule of the regular session it is unfair to ask him to do after- 
school coaching Nvithout additional compensation. On the other hand, 
if the coadiing is a part of the normal schedule that operates in the 
school, then there should not be extra compensation involved. Such 
matters can leauily be resolved if there is firankness and fairness. 

Physical education should develop policies for promoting public 
relations. 

In physical education, it is sufficient to define public relations in 
tenns of sound educational policy. The definition follows: Public re- 
lations comprise those measures by which an educational enterprise 
maintains an awareness of public opinion on the one hand, and reveals 
to the public its purposes, plans, and outcomes on the other. 

To secure this reciprocal relation the processes of publicity are ex- 
tensively used. 

The public press is engaged in selling news. What is news? The 
criteria by which news is judged are freshness, human interest, and 
conflict of some kind. Since the newspaper is one of the chief means 
of publicity, it is apparent that "What is news?* delermines largely 
the usefulness of this medium in public relations. The athletic con- 
tests of the school are news to the papers, but the daily accomplish- 
ments of children in growth, self-control, and functional skills are 
not news. If a survey is made of the school situation and some unusual 
features are disclosed, the results might be regarded as news but this 
would depend upon the information revealed. 

Reporters should be received with courtesy, and %vithin the limits of 
the work that has to be done should be given an opportunity to see 
classes, visit the pool and gymnasium, and have a chance to talk %vith 
teachers. If a dramatic story breaks they will be eager to get the news. 
In many institutions there are policies regarding the announcements 
are to be made to the press, and, if there is an officer responsible 
tor this, then his policies should be followed. If there is no policy in 
the matter then each individual should use his b^t judgment in 
answering questions and giving information. It is almost certain that 
w^t seems important to the school will appear in small type and 
w^t IS minor in significance will be in the headlines. There is no con- 
saous desire on the part of reporters to mislead, but merely that 
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educational institutions and the press operate in two d^erent worlds. 

If there is a quarrel, the press wants to keep it going as long as 
possible; die school wishes to selUe the point and forget the «culty. 
if there is a question of the eligibility of a prominent athlete, tlie 
press will run his picture and display the opinions of all sorts of per- 
sons on the sporting page; the school desires to forget the heroics, 
have the student get down to work, and concentrate upon the im- 
portant things, such as the eligibility of the other athletes. 

There are many opportunities to reveal the purposes, plans, and 
outcomes of the department in public addresses before local groups 
These openings should be used. 

Sometimes topics are assigned but if the assignment is not condi- 
tioned by the occasion, then tlie nature of the address should be de- 
termined by the speaker. In preparation of a public address, a topic 
should be chosen that is of interest to the audience, and developed 
along simple lines with the presentation of two or three points. As a 
rule the address should be short rather than long; it is better to stop 
with the audience feeling that the speaker should go on than to con- 
tinue against their hope that be will soon quit 

The Administration of Physical Education, Health Education, 

. and Recreation in a Unitied Program 

Successful administration of several areas requires that they possess 
common elements which can be coordinated. The word coordination 
suggests a basic interrelationship in the structure or forces to be 
handles; one does not coordinate the unrelated. Coordination of the 
sunilax and related is possible because they have a common bond by 
which they are united; it is this common bond that tenders them suit- 
able for coordinating efforts. An intenelationship between areas im- 
plies bonds in two directions at least; it suggests a dynamic situation 
in which action, reaction, and interaction occur naturally. Interre- 
latedness makes men into a society but they break up into clans, 
gangs, tribes, and nations. In tile process of coordination we engage 
in policies and procedures, and "we rely upon principles to determine 
the objectives we have in mind. In well-designed administrative units, 
the structures or forces with which we deal permit coordination of 
programs or persons when the interrelationships ate real and basic. 
The close association of physical education, health education, and 
recreation exists because they have mutually supporting motives, in- 
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centives. and interests; the association is not the product of mere 
chance. 

Physical education should manifest a broad view in its relations 
with health education and recreation. 

In thinking about the desirability of any particular type of organ- 
ization of the forces and structures of a community, we are con- 
fronted widi die necessity of taldng a position from which to examine 
the matter. There are two possible positions that we can take. Suppose 
that we take the position that concerns itself chiefly with the sepa- 
ration and development of an area. There is an advantage to the advo- 
cate of this position. He is able to circumscribe exactly the limits of 
his efforts, to concentrate on the job to be done, and to pay little or 
no attention to other forces and structures that are engaged in a simi- 
lar process of promoting well-defined areas. We see this policy opera- 
tive in government, in military services, and especially in higher edu- 
cation. Of course, there is sharp criticism of such a narrow and limited 
position. To still the criticism that is directed against such narrowly 
specialized efforts, justification is attempted by reference to the 
opportunity for, or actual achievement in, cooperation, which usually 
means getting the other person to do what will help you to promote 
your own program. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that we take a position that is not con- 
cerned primarily with the development of an area in any exclusive 
sense but rather is interested to see that the basically related forces 
and structures in society are brought into a pattern of organization 
that allows movement forward on a broad front. Instead of seeing a 
professional job horn the valley, suppose that we mount to some 
vantage point from which the whole panorama of human effort can be 
reviewed. Suppose this position reveals to us a number of social in- 
stitutions with penetrating interrelationships, concerned wth mutually 
related objectives, and moving forward in a coordinated attack upon 
their common problems. 

Physical education should seek the deoelopment of health education, 
recreation, and its own program under tj^e leadership of education. 

It is necessary and desirable to or^nize health education, physical 
education, and recreation under education, to deal with the programs 
of these three areas as a single administrative unit, and to utilize the 
forces and structures of this unified organization, not for the develop- 
ment of separate and special areas, but for the extension and enrich- 
ment of education in which the gains may be more marked for the 
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institution called the school than for Ujc institutions called Ujc clinic, 
tlio gymnasium, or the playground. 

Let us look briefly at this institution of tlic community, tlic schooL 
No one is very happy about Uie state into which Uiis institution lias 
fallen. It has failed to realize its potential usefulness to man because 
of the small and limited purposes to whlcli it lias become devoted. It 
persists in conducting a program for the average child, who docs not 
exist; it pays its teachers such low salaries tliat it tends to recruit its 
personnel from the less able and tlie timid; and it continues a cur- 
riculum that has long ago outlived its usefulness. Tlicsc are liarsh state- 
rnents to wliich there are many fine exceptions; and in spite of its faults 
die school is still die most important agency for the development of 
democradc institutions. It is responsible for the development of the 
basic skills in learning, it Is a socializing force of tremendous impor- 
tance, It IS the strategic place for development of the physique, health, 
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time; the use we have made of the 40 hour week is not comforting as 
we consider working less than 10 hours a week. 

The American Youth Commission declares, ‘The schools have a 
sponsibility to equip their pupils for fruitful use of leisure which is 
equal to tiieir responsibility to equip them for useful work. Precisely! 
But did anyone suppose that this sort of thing can develop in a sub- 
stantial way if we pull the program apart and refuse to see the neces- 
sity of making the school move along with health education, physical 
education, and recr^tion in coordinated and interrelated fashion. The 
school as an institution devoted to the eradication of ilhteracy and 
nothing more is inconceivable in a time like the present; the school as 
an institution of the whole community is the path of progress. 

With respect to the view that recreation should be developed as a 
separate area of service in the community, there are several matters to 
examine. First, there is the matter of piecemeal attack upon the prob- 
lems of community life; the disadvantage of such an approach will 
appear from what has already been said. Second, there is ^e problem 
of facilities. Every community with a school, and there is none with- 
out it in the length and breadth of this great land, has a start on a 
recreation program of some land. Many schools have gymnasiums, 
shops, libraries, laboratories, home economic rooms, music rooms, and 
amStoriums. In a facility survey of 6^ districts in New York State 
there were more than 3000 gymnasiums, 1800 play fields, 700 athletic 
fields, and many other facilities such as dressing rooms, swimming 
pools, and rooms for crafts and arts. These facilities axe meager in 
uiany communities and lacking in some, but where they do exist they 
represent a substantial means for the development of a recreation pro- 
-am. The problem of duplication at the present stage of affairs is not 
the overproduction of facilities but the inevitable competition for the 
tune in which to use them. 

In the third place, the school is the only institution in the com- 
munity that has the ability and opportunity to develop the skills and 
mteiests that are indispensable for a leisure-time recreation program. 
This matter o£ play is a very simple thing but the essentials seem to 
“rape some who are interested in promoting recreation. With young 
cWdren the possession of skill has Ktlle relation to the participation in 
play hut as the years of adolescence burst upon the scene, youlh is 
unwilling to engage in activity in which he is a dub. Young persons 

enough to enjoy it. 

nu Choral societies are composed of those who have some skill in 
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music. It is so in sports and all tlie other activities tliat arc rich in 
recreational values and appeal. They belong to those who can do 
them; tliey are neglected by those to whom tlieir movements are the 
alphabet of a foreign language. Much complaint is made of tlie com- 
mercial amusements that adults patronize, but few of the critics ap- 
prwiate that the choice is often made because the individual is unable 
to dance, to sing, to play a musical instrument, to carve wood, to paint, 
or to do any of the activities that are so highly regarded as leisure-time 
^ocabons. The adult demand for many of these skills is enormous. 
The extension division of some of the larger school systems offers in- 
s^cbon m m^y of these recreation activities and generally are un- 
able to meet the demand. But clearly, the school is tho ono iisUtution 
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1. Why should pupils be classified for physical educaUon? \Vhat is the most 
common classification? 


8. How important is class size? , . . • ? „ ij 

9. Outline an administrative plan for excuses. Upon what pnnaple would 

you act in Riving substitutions? . , , ..t ^ ... 

10. \Vhy should physical education follow the school policy with respect to 
grades? U you think the policy is mistaken, how can you influence your 

11. DiscuM^the administrative problem of giving credit for physic^ eduction. 
Prepare an outline of the argument for credit in a debate on the problem. 

12. Discuss the implications of &e slogan, "Safety First. 

13. Discuss the seven principles proposed for the administration of intermuraJ 

athletics. , , . c t • 

14. ^Vhy should intermural activities be regarded as an extensiott of the m* 

strucdon program? .... . r v 

15. \Vhat are the professional dangers to avoid in the administration of the 
program of adapted physical education? 

16. Discuss coeducational activities from the standpoint of immediate out- 
comes and remote results. 

17. Name and discuss some of the reasons for lack of facilities in physical 
education. 

18. Discuss the facilities for elementary sdiools with respect to the needs of 
children. 


19. ^Vhat are the tea principles riven by Bookwailer? 

20. Descnbe a situation in whi^ the facilities could be improved and specify 
what should be done. 

21. What sources should be investigated to find a teacher of physical educa- 
Uon? IVhat are the limitations of each? 

Discuss the problem of age in a staff member. 

\Vhat Weight would you rive to the professional preparation of an appli- 
cant for a position in your department? 

How important is experience in successful teadiing? 

Discuss personality in all its aspects as it affects teaching. 

26. How important is sldfl in the Aility of a teacher of physical education? 

27. IVhy should a teacher of physical education look the part he plays? 

28. What are professional ethics? Give illustrations of bwaviors that conform 
to ethical conduct. 

29. IVhy should the head of the department promote the development of 
junior staff members? How can this be done? 

SO. What distinction do you make between a staff and a faculty? Why should 
there be staff meetings? Prepare an agenda for a meeting. 

31. How should differences in opvnioa of staff members be handled? 

32. IVhy should physical education personnel attend faculty meetings? 

33. Why is military drill not equivalent to physical education as a general 
principle? Descnbe a program of physical education to which it might be 
equivdent. 

34. What relationships are important with health education? 

35. IVhy is it important to have good relationships with a separate department 
of athletics? 


36. In what ways can physical education promote good public relations? 

37. Give the argument for considering die administration of health education, 
p^sical education, and recreation in a unified program. 

38. what is \-our understanding of social progress on a broad front? 

39. Why is the school an essential instibitioa of society? 
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Evaluation — A Process of 
Assessing Outcomes 


Never before have we had to rely so completely on 
ourselves. No guardian to think for us, no precedent to 
follow without question, no lawmaker above, only 
ordinary men set to deal with heart-breaking per- 
plexity. All weakness comes to the surface. We are 
homeless in a jungle of machines and untamed powers 
that haimt and Ime the imaginatiOD. Of course our cul- 
ture is confused, our thinking spasmodic, and our 
emotion out of kilter. No mariner ever enters upon a 
more imcbarted sea than does the average human 
being bom in the twentieth century. 

Lippmantt. 

Measurement is everywhere in education and in our 
daily lives. . . . There are other things in education 
besides measurement, but they have no value so long 
as they are dissociated from it. 

McCall. 


A Changing View 

In recent years a new point of view has emerged out of the testing 
measuring of children. The goal of exact measurement of all 
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form but quite incomnleS in « f, ^ measure which is final in 

lier testing methods. If there is n ^ c weakness of tile ear- 
situation, there is likely to be nia2fl« peisonal elements in the 
comitant learnings. In Ac faL^l“' L“n "3“"”' of con- 

outcomes, such as speedin running efforts to secure measurable 
tendency to neglect the social iusHB^r i“™piog, there is the 
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tion end that measurement is one phase of this process An adequate 
evaluation of the individuals effort or achievement ^ ^ 

various obiective tests and measures that are so 
also coUect evidence of subjective character from 
The scienlisfs criticism of subjective procedure m ^enmentabonj 
proper, but in the art of teaching the subjective judgment of compe- 
Ll persons may be quite as useful in the development of young peo- 
pie as the objective tests now so widely employed. 

Many teachers express judgments about their students on the jad- 
ing sheets they periodically turn in for the record. Judgments shoidd 
be based on evidence and not be mere guesses. The nature of the 
evidence varies. Seeking it, identifying it, helping students to identify 
it for diemselves, insisting that the school administration take it into 
account — ^these steps will make physical education more functional in 
the lives of boys and girls. 

The Function of Tests 

The realization of values in teaching which ate not subject to exact 
measurement has led, therefore, to a broader view of the functions of 
tests. At the beginning of the testing movement, tests were regarded as 
hurdles to be jumped barriers to separate those who do from those 
who do not A more acceptable practice, now highly approved, uses 
tests of classification and achievement to place better the individual 
or group in the educational situation, to arrange better the materials 
of instruction, and to guide better the individual in relation to his 
capacities and skills. 

This use of tests for increasing individual interest in activities, for 
development of abilities, and for selection of proper materials of in- 
stacaoa means, of course, not a lesser but a greater emphasis upon 
scienufic method in teaching. We need still to know much mote about 
me achievement levels in motor skills nf individuals, what programs 
produce not only the most satisfactory groivth increments hut also 
ne most satisfying individual experiences as well as the most accept- 

ne held of a reasonable testing program today, but it this be true 
oS pv^es measmes for the 

It may he stated, therefore, that hsts are not ends in themselves- 

of 

g oys and girls. The test may be an important measure of 
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under conditions controlled by tiie research, and then treating the data 
statistically. 

In the field of health, physical education, and recreation, there are 
a number of objectives, however, which do not lend themselves to the 
statistical approach. Health offers a good example of such objectives. 

Health is a term representing many functional elements in the 
individual with various compensations and adjustments which corre- 
late toward a unified condition. Health, therefore, is not a unit quan- 
tity or quality and it is, therefore, impossible to establish norms for it 
using statistical procedures until every element in the total can be 
measured and the adjustments determined. By statistics it has been 
impossible to arrive at a measure of “normal health,” and hence the 
more acceptable approach to a problem of this kind is the clinical one. 

The clinician views the term normal with suspicion and prefers to 
use the word negative to indicate that he finds no evidence of disease 
or disturbance in a particular function. He knows that individuals vary 
so much with respect to certain qualities that he is skeptical about 
terms such as average, typical, or standard. He contends further tiiat 
variation from a statistical norm or standard may not always constitute 
abnormality. Thus, he prefers to describe an individual by using ad- 
jectives which express tlic characteristics found in the individual 
The clinical approach is the method of choice of the athletic coach. 
Tltcrc aro numerous statistical measures of precise atldetic skills, such 
as running, jumping, throwing, kicking, tackling, and catching. Most 
contests, however, require a blending of these skills with certain quali- 
ties such as courage, initiative, drive, emotional stability, and analytical 
thinking in order to achieve success in a contest. The football coach 
knows tliat excellence in one or two skills is not enough to guarantee 
success in the whole pcrfonnancc. 

As progress is made in measuring qualities in tlje individual in addi- 
tion to the motor skill he possesses, the statistical approach in sports 
nv-jy be used increasingly. Likewise in the area of health— measure- 
ment of ability in adjustment and correlation may be combined with 
norms for red cell count, hemoglobin index, pulse rate, vision, hearing, 
and numerous other functional norms now available. At present, how- 
c\-cr, such s)^llhcsw into a health norm is impossible. 

With respect to all the procedures that are used in teaching, it is 
important not to become lost in the techniques, the machinery, and the 
dcsiccs. \Vc arc often w.imcd against not seeing the forest because of 
preoccupation witli Uio trees. 
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Evaluation must be made in relation to the dominant values of the 
American way of life. Muscle is not an end in itself. Nor is any skill an 
end in itself. Rather, it is to be hoped that boys and girls may discover 
the value of fitness and so make a place for it in their lives. Recrea- 
tional skills, appreciation of good performance, and ability to play 
with others find their true place in education as they become part of 
tlie habits and denote the preferences of people. Holding such a view, 
tlie teacher is not likely to become lost in the mechanics of things. 


Standards for Judging Physical Education 
A standard and principle have similar qualities. Early attempts of 
man to establish standards were crude applications of body measur^ 
such as the -foot,” the “hand’-the breadth of the hand used chiefly 
in measuring the height of horses-and numerous others. Over the 
years these empirical measures were standardized wth respect to exact 
lengths of certain materials kept under exact conditions in a paxbcuJar 
place. In education, standards were often proclaimed and, if mey 
appeared reasonable and people accepted them, they acquired a 
validity that comes from experience. 

More thae a quarter of a century ago the ^“*or Propoaed to 
standards for judging physical educaHon. One never knows how weU 
a proposed stidSd is accepted until it is submitted to on« P^- K 
Jy be caUed a standard but untU there is respomible judgment of its 
worth, it may remain a mere flag out in ont o e P ratines 

ConsequenU^ soon idto them 

s^rdarS jud°^g physical 

more recent trends. exnerts in the field range 

The ratings accorded J Twldch good scores SO. 

from good through very 8“ y h approval warrants the re- 
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culatory, respiratory, excretory, and nervous are vitally related to the 
muscles of locomotion and the fundamental muscles of the trunh, 
which of course in the flatworm were locomotor mechanism. 

This principle is justified, therefore, by (his dependency of the vital 
organs upon the fundamental muscles. This relationship and its signifi- 
cance have been variously appreciated in physical education. While 
accepting the fact, its interpretation has frequently been confused in 
the practical working out of methods and procedures. The discussion 
of breathing exercises in Chapter 6 illustrates the point 
Breathing exercises have been mentioned as an illustration of the 
need to test our practice by a standard which expresses wholesome 
functional activity of organic systems in the light of physiological re- 
sults. Scientific evidence is available for most of the determinations of 
procedure in this respect The more deplorable is the position, there- 
fore, of those leaders of physical education in state and city who con- 
tinue traditional practice when the evidence is available to correct 
their procedure. It is not a matter at all of recommendations of differ- 
ent systems of gymnastics. Tliere can be no such thing as nationalistic 
forms of truth. There is tiuthi Scientifically determined facti If our 
traditions, our beloved customs, our cherished beliefs disagree with 
ascertained truth there is only one defensible position for the rational 


person. 

Unfortunately wo do not have all the data which \ve require to 
apply Uus standard everyvvlierc. AH the needs of the growing organ- 
ism are not knmvn. Hetheringtqn has indicated what is the time re- 
quirement of children in big muscle activiUes from 1 to 20 years. This 
kind of study needs to be continued and additional data collected. 
Moreover we need cotrehted studies on the relation of functional tests 
of plvysical vigor with the more static determinations of nutrition and 
growth. Some work has been done and other studies are in process of 
preparation. * 


FimUy, it should bo poiulud out l)«t aay program ti,at foils to pro 
y,do for physmlogjo activity of the orgaoio systems sufficient for bio- 
logic needs is to bo cnticized. Esperiroents with different programs 
show- that one tjpo of program is not so useful for biologie grL* and 
dmelopmcnt as anodier. No matter how desirable the prLam may 
lu. in devciopmg other values, it must never be forgotled tiSt Uie 

of phjmolugic work is not to be sacrifiLl to other goals, 
except in unusual emergencies. ® 
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Physical education practice ^ould have meaning and significance 
for the individual and should provide a camj-over interest. 

It has been a traditional view that physical education dealt wth 
muscles, bones, and ligaments. Our professional students have gen- 
erally been more extensively trained in anatomy and kinesiology than 
in physiology and psychology. We have too frequently dissected the 
human individual and dealt with him in isolated systems and in sep- 
arate parts. We have taken a position in our field similar to one some- 
times held in general educational theory, namely, that the school 
trained the mind. It has been declared that physical education tramed 
the body. Such positions cannot be defended. The mass of experimen- 
tal and clinical evidence accumulating in recent yeart on this point 
emphasizes the essential unity of man. Mind and body are one. It is 
entirely unjustifiable to speak or act vnth reference to any duahty m 
the education of the human individual. tr. 

The practice, therefore, of providing “>=^0.505 witboul reference K 
their meaning to the individual, without recogmben ^ 
for an inteUi|ent human bemg to react toward 
serious mistake. Thus we shall view rnth some susp.c.on 
Hon of terms to erercises if this fundamenld f 
For example, it has been quite PJ“XMttete?gn^' te"te 
cises” certain movements of is focmed on 

hepatic circulation and mtestinal Tiresoective of the 

that part of the individual below ^P^YranlTh a mlS- 

effects of such movements on the a onri^nlannin'^ to call them 

language and a handicap to coirect - upon^the organism 

hygienic unless there are he^th-pro u g effects upon the 

as a whole. It is indefensible _ system. If the individual 

circulatory system and unwMesome (for our pur- 

while domg such ^ dissatisfaction, depression of spirit, 

poses) effects m mmd, suen npural activity, e.g., joy, 

dislike, the very opposites of ^ ® ^ salutary hepatic effects, the 
happiness, pleasure, then nrespecnve of salutary 

exercise cannot be called hygienic ^ expressed it as 

Herbert Spencer knew tins truth years ag 

follows. belter than oothtog— and 

contend that such formal exercises uu. 
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prompted by natoc. For giib as ss-eU as boys, tho spo*ve acUvrtios to wlo* 
Lr imtlac/irtipel are essential to bodily wdtarR ... The co^on assumphon 
that so long as the amount of bodily action is the same, it matters not svhetber 
it be pleasurable or olher.vise, is a grave mistake. 


Tlie importance of recognizing that practice must have meaning and 
significance is attested to by our leading psychologists. Thus James 
emphasized the need to insure that every sensory stimulus shall result 
in a muscular or motor response suited to the emergency, and more- 
over tlut the response is not complete until the kinesthetic impulses 
from the movement return to the brain, informing as it were the ante- 
cedent sensory impulses of the completion of the act. The essential 
unity of mind and body demands that movement be viewed in the 
light of its meaning and significance to the child. The importance of 
satisfaction in the learning of movements beats on this point and is 
stated by Tliomdikc in the Law of Effect. Nowhere in physical educa- 
tion is there greater need for recognition of the demands of the indi- 
vidual that activities have meaning. It is being recognized in the 
tcaclung of school subjects where the psychological has supplanted the 
logical method in teaching spelling, reading, history, and other sub- 
jects. Its application to ph)'sical education is an immediate need. 

Moreover, if meaning and significance reside in the activity, there 
will likely be a cany-over interest The spectacle of men and women 
who have no love for and no skill in physical activity is made ridicu- 
lous by llic claims of special exercises made palatable by phonograph 
attachment This need for learning activities that will function in tlie 
life of U;c individual is justified in Uic personal and social necessities 
of modem life. 

Phi/jicfll education practice should proolde opportunity for the indi- 
cldital to saiisfij those soctalbj desirable urges and impulses of nature 
through engagement in motor acticUlcs appropriate to age, sex, con- 
dilion, atxd stage of dcoclopment. 

Tlie need for dc\'elopmcnt of Uic neuromuscular mechanisms arises 
o\it of the ordinary physical acts of life, die leisure time plysical 
recreation of adults, and the joj-s and satisfactions tliat come from 
physical activities sscll pcrfoimcd. The ability to pick up objects from 
the floor, lojxwrd a train or street car, to walk, to carry suitcases and 
pwcls. to stand, to run at times, to jump occasionally, and many other 
teUted activiUw depend upon skill, strength, and endurance in neuro- 
muscubr groups. For leisure time enjoyment of physical activity there 
must W ajoiigli skill to rank one above tlic ^ov^cc. enough strength 
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and endurance to secure the benefits of moderate participation. Joys 
nn d satisfactions of real merit to the individual may ensue from activi* 
ties well executed. The thrill that comes from a finely conceived and 
well-executed approach shot, the e ^diil aration of a dive in good form, 
the exultation in good woodsmanship, in sound horsemanship, in suc- 
cessfully poling or paddling a canoe through rapids, are types of satis- 
faction of real worth in the inner life, at least, of the participant For 
some persons these values wiU be nonexistent for the same reason that 
precludes their enjoyment of a Mays, Mantle, Gibson, Graham, Pace, 
or Hogan. Those who lack motor skills do not understand what ath- 
letes talk about; there is no common ground. 

Closely related to this third principle is the necessity for exceUence 
in perfomiance that shall cany the individnal above *e dub 
class. Continuance of an activity is related to 
carried on. We enjoy doing things we do weU. The ^ 

activities that shaU carry on in the life of the person « ^ 

proficiency is achieved. Participation depends ^ 

ard of exceUence in performance. No mere perspirahon standard svUl 

and significance f wMe m cultivate a high de- 

ommbus driver would not »t worm overdone. It is 

gree of open-field running, j|U“ow much and what kinds 

important to detennme, so far as p e. oevun'rpd. 
of neuromuscular control shall be taug an pliysical ac- 

Obvicusly the first consideratmn be to d^y^ph^^^^ 

Hvities. Walking, climbing, and endurance 

represent a minimum list, and ? deSe statements are 

so that these activities may go 7- ^ diese utilitarian 

offered in the chapter on objechy^. lesiurc-time 

controls one should and \vith satisfaction, to 

physical activities. ^ . , r^ddJe a canoe or row a boat, 

play golf, tennis, handbaU ^ forms that will always 

to skate, these are some of die m y ^„d 

appeal. It would seem reasonable ^ ^bfnb a 

strength for unusual brook, to lift a heavy timber— dieso 

tree, to vault a fence, to ju p , other values, 

are items of safety ] _ die neuromuscular mechanisms be- 

lt is true that one may de 1 p ^bilivc. vaudeville perform- 
yond any reasonable use, F 
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ances. Thus, juggling, ballet dandng. advanced heavy apparatus, rep- 
resent extremes. Marathon racing cross'channel swimming, long- 
distance dancing are stunt activities without other than commercial 
or advertising value. For the average professional, business, or indus- 
trial worker, moderate excellence in control of the neuromuscular 
mechanisms will provide all that is essential. 

Physical education practice should offer opportunity to the indi~ 
vidual under wise leadership to meet educative situations as one of a 


social group. 

Most of the difficulties which we meet as human individuals are 
related to persons and not to things. We adjust more readily to en- 
vironmental changes which are foreign to our nature than we do to 
personal mcompatibilities. Ability to Uve well as a member of organ- 
ized society is one of the most valuable qualities. Hence the training 
in moral and social attitudes is a very important business of the home 
and school. All the values in civilization are dependent upon the proc- 
ess of nurture by which the original nature of man is modified. Such 
training, however, must recognize fundamental points of view, and 
while physical education must concern itself vitally with die problem 
of character development it cannot proceed successfully widiout clear 
recognition of the problem. 

It is helpful to remember that the more we work with children, the 
more we learn that we cannot with absolute assurance teach them any- 
thing. The best we can do is to offer a desirable situation and to help 
tlxem to make a response that will be satisfying or annoying to them 
in ac<»rdance with our plan for the formation of bonds. 

Aside from the need for physiological activity for the whole child, 
for situations which are mentally stimulating and satisfying, for the 
exercise of socially dwixable urges, the individual we are training fails 
\mless ho takes his place in the life of the nation as a national asset. 
Physical education has this responsibility for the quality of our citizen- 
ship in precisely tlie same way that it exists for the school in general, 
but it has it in greater degree than any other department of the school 
Wcausc of llio nature of the acUviUes of die physical education 
program. 


\\1ut will wise leadership offer? What are the criteria that xvill 
guide that leadership? 

To meet educaUvo siluiUons M one of n sodal group may servo 
adcriiutcly as a pnndpio because it asks us to viesv our program and 
praeuco m tlm Ughl of social and national needs. It bids to tecognbe 
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that physical education is worthy precisely to the degree that it helps 
educate boys and girls to become national assets as citizens of these 
United States of America. Whatever may be our individual concepts 
of the elements of good citizenship we will doubtless agree that health, 
strength, vigor, power are never ends in themselves, but only useful 
means for the realization of service to the world. The notion that the 
immediate objectives of physical education are to be judged by their 
relation to general social ends and needs is not simply ad hotninem, 
but the inescapable logic of a human world. This point needs further 
development. rr • • 

Suppose that we were to judge physical education by its offe^g in 
educative situations and should interpret its practice in the lig t o 
character criteria. What would we think of the contribution of phj^ical 
education to the idea of personal attainment? How much of our p ^i 
cal education is just plain exercise, without spirit, wthout attitude 
which inspire boys and girls to Uve finely? How often do we see physi- 
cal education moraUy fervid enough to portray H^s views 
said, "Physical Education is for the sake of mental smd moral culture 
and not L end in itself. It is to male the intellect, ffchngs, and 
more vigorous, sane, supple, and resourceM, or spintua X 
enough to reflect Plato's words of "Body for the sake of So 
there instances where physical education 

crude, vulgar, self-seeldng individual"? How far f ““““ 

offerhig an oreortunily in the gymnasium and on the 0*“^^ 
the development of the best in spirit, in personah^ m oh^oter? 
emphasis upon character quahties f ““Id oot be mterpretcd a^an ad 
volcy of a pale and paUid type of physical odtoabom Ph^ica c 
catio/aims to reflect life, the best hfe, and 

favors competition and is interested m persona equality of 

Moreove? sh^m ^tora 

opportunity? ^ Je think about sharing fadiities 

gymnasium or athletic ‘>0'“'^)'' Eoualitv of opportunity if it means 
equally between boys and ^Is? Eq V athletics shall not 

anything at aU means that play, games, sports, and 

be the inheritance of a chosen feiv. ^^qlejre? ^Vllat 

Shall our physical education ^ impotent 

do we thudf o"f educational P»l7j|^^'‘a,eteSn of sJo per 
teachers for an athletic fov, erercises given by tlio closs- 

eent of the school population to a few arercis 

room teacher? 
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In addition, we ought to be interested to observe to what extent 
physical education practice offers educative situations which shaU 
stimulate each pupil to achieve and shall give opportunity to share 
responsibility. The personal qualities valued in human character can 
only be developed in connection with opportunities offered. Else there 
is no growth, no accomplishment. 

To provide opportunity for wholesome activity of organic systems, 
to offer a practice full of meaning and significance, to utilize the native 
urges and impulses in developing neuromuscular sldlls, to present edu- 
cative situations for the individual to respond to as one of a social 
group— these need never mean neglect of health and motor training 
values so frequently sought If the supervision is adequate, if the op- 
portunities are hygienic and sufBcient, these nearer goals will be won, 
and if the above or similar standards prevail, in actual programs, 
physical education will help in developing not only muscles, not only 
lungs, not only hearts, but in truth, individuals of a free and socially 
minded nation, ready to serve because of health, strength, and power, 
willing to serve because of the social consciousness that is theirs. 

Other Procedures of Evaluation 

The use of standards that serve as criteria by which activities can be 
Judged is an evaluation procedure. There are numerous othws. The 
following are illustrative: cumulative records, personal check lists, 
questionnaires, inventories, ratings, anecdotal records, and similar sub- 
jective data. All of these, like tests and scales, must be carefully se- 
lected and properly administered; otherwise, they may be quite 
meaningless. 

Since the clarification and acceptance of goals, knowledge of prog- 
ress, and use of tlic proper mctliod are essential to learning at any age, 
it is very important that techniques be improved and even new on« 
devised by means of which goals can be defined, progress indicated, 
and proper method revealed. In these directions, the techniques of 
cvalu.'iUon are most useful in clarifying goals, achievement tests will 
show progress, and Uie practical outcomes and realization of objec- 
tives will endorse method. 

11.0 acltomient of administalor's goals ate seldom measmed al- 
Umugh tUo tccimiqucs of school siirvc>-s do indicate hoxv far they have 
t»xn realized notl. admioisttators and teachers may find it helpful to 
conduct eonlinuom survc)-, of their programs, and the uso of tech- 
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niques now available <'-^n greatly increase the effectiveness of physical 
education.^ 

Physical education should use cumulative records in evaluating pupil 
achievement. 

It long been recognized as valuable to record the individuals 
academic achievement His physical education experience is equally 
important to record, so that from his entrance into school until his 
graduation therefrom, a cumulaUve record of physical education wB 
present an over-all view of the individual in one important aspect of 
his education. The record should include pertinent data on health, 
participation in physical education activities and his achievement m 
them. It wiU show achievement test and fitness test scores as well^ 
teacher’s judgments of process made in realization o go ^ ® 
tildes, interest, and understanding. His participation in extracumcular 
activities associated svith physical educaUoD. his membersbp oc 
teams, and his level of sldU attained should appear on the 
It is important to record the interests that have arnen ““““““ 
svith the program; does he engage in stog, 

ing. hunttoft or other similar activities? Most schools do not have fa 
tosLcLn in such activities, but alert and rasourceW 
teaohers^flnd ways to stimulate interest in them to 
organize dreir oL groups for such 

pit themselves. VVhat young peop e do “ ^ 

educational ^^“^htraeSy the understanding and re- 

”nrtefchm“d cares greaUyLutth^ 

“Ti:t£3o‘’:tafsuSative^^^^ 

rti^'fe^^rre^nl to arp“enlture of energy is only justilied 

. • r,A fiMvev Staff. Report to the UgishtoTC, 

■ Educational Survey Co.umrss.on and Surrey P 

State of Florida. W29. . CWoogo. IBiuoo- 
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by the coatributioQ of the records to better understanding of indi- 

vidual boys and girls. 

Physic^ education should use chech list. 

There is a proverbial saying. “You can lead a horse to water but you 
can’t mabe him drink.” Much that teachers would wish to do for pup^ 
must await their decision to move in the direction that teachers would 
have them go. It has long been recognized in education that Utde is 
learned until the individual sets a goal for himself. The personal check 
list is devised to stimulate the student to take an active part in pi- 
ning his own practice, in recognizing his success or failure in achiev- 
ing definite results, in accepting goals that are desirable to attain, and 
in making plans for his own long range recreational use of leisure. 

The Kozman and Cassidy Handbook of Physical Education for Girls 
gives excellent treatment of the personal check list. It includes a brief 
statement of various values and provides an attractive and interesting 
series of outlines in which the girl may indicate her present standing, 
her aspiration, and her achievement from time to time. 

Much simpler check lists may be used with considerable success, if 
they are well planned. Student participation in their plamung may 
assure greater interest is the project. The check list may take the fonn 
of squad cards in which each member of the squad checks certain 
items which reveal achievement. The items left unchecked are a rec- 
ord of need for more intensive effort and practice. Such check lists 
help the instructor to individualize instruction more efficiently; they 
may be used to include the specific objectives of the course. The way 
in which achievement is recorded depends upon the nature of the 
item; it may be shown as a score, as a pass-fail, or as a brief descriptive 
statement showing further needs. Of course, it has no place for giving 
an alibi for failure. 

Physical education should use the questionnaire and inventory. 

Tliese two techniques have possibilities when properly used. As 
means of discovering (he interests of individuals they may be quite 
helpful, but to regard an expression of interest as identical with prac- 
tice tl^ey may be misleading. Recent studies have sho%vn that it is 
better to discover how individuals actually spend their time than to 
ask what their interests are, if a record of status is desired. The state- 
ment that one is interested in playing baseball, handball, and tennis is 
scry misleading if the individual fails to engage in these activities 
\vh<m opportunity offers. The pragmatic test is practice, against which 
desire and interest must always be compared. 
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Physical education should employ ratings and anecdotal records. 

These techniques are subjective but the subjective judgment of 
competent and fair persons, based on the evidence at hand, is ei- 
tremely valuable. Such judgments may excel, in usefulness, objective 
measures which concern themselves with the superficial items nf motor 
experience. In such areas as personality development, social adjust- 
ment and e^cpression of attitudes and interests, they are indispensable. 

Skill in \vriting brief anecdotal reports and good judgment in rating 
individuals may be developed through training and experience. IVhen 
the rater or recorder caimot recognize and take into account his o^vn 
biases, the techniques are useless. Both these techniques have been 
satisfactorily used by many teachers, guidance and personnel workers, 
and group work leaders. They offer very fruitful means of evaluatmg 

manyof the intangibles of physical education. 

In svriting anecdotal records it is important to state what occurs and 
not give an interpretation of what occurs. 

thusical education should use carious measures , , 
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Moieover, Etness is specific. Fitness for football and fitness for ping' 
ponff are not the same thing either in kind or degree. for clerk* 

lag and fitness for heavy manual labor are not identical. Obviously 
there is a favorable condition of the individual under which he per- 
forms his work— whatever it is— in the most efficient way without 
undue fatigue and with tlie least expenditure of energy. Such favor- 
able condidott varies for all individuals and in all cases there are sev- 
eral factors, physical, mental, and emotional. It is everyNvbere appar- 
ent that there is no physical fitness apart from mental and emotional 
fitness. Coaches frequently experience the difficult problem of condi- 
tioning men in whom there is a disturbed emotional state or non- 
acceptance of the self-discipline necessary in training. 

Tests of fitness fall into two groups; ( 1 ) cardiovascular tests, and 
( 2 ) performance tests. With, respect to cardiovascular tests, Metheny 
recommends that physical education teachers not employ them, be- 
lieving that they are too dangerous for the ordinary teacher to use. If 
the physiolo^cal demands of a test are great enough to differentiate 
among individuals, they are too strenuous for persons with weak 
hearts; if they are too mild for such differentiation, they are useless. 

Tests of p^anziance, such as sit-up, push-up, chimaisg, and Burpee’s 
test, designed to measure the strengUi of muscle groups or gener^ en- 
durance fox exercise, have received a good deal of attention in physical 
education research.* The Research Quarterly reports many research 
projects in performance. The U.S. Office of Education has sponsored 
studies along these lines, the California Pentathlon is this type of test; 
and the National Section of Womens Athletics (AA,.H.P.E.R.) is mak- 
ing a study of high school girls with tests of this character. Tests of 


’ Cramptoa, C. W. “Blood Ptosis.” New Yorfe Mediccl Journal, November 8, 
1903. 

Foster, W. I* "Tests of Physical Efficieocy." American Physical Education Re- 
vleu>, November, 1914, p. 032. 

Baningcr, T. B. “Cuculat^ Reactioa to Graduated Work as a Test of the 
H«^s Functional C^acity.” Archices rntemol Medicine, March, 1916, p. 36S. 

Schneid«, E. C. A Cardiovascular RjUing." Journal American Medical As- 
tocialion, May 20, 1920, p. 1507. 

^gers, F. R, Physic^ Capacity Tests. A. S. Barnes and Co., New York, 1931. 
Larwn, A, A Factor Analysis of Motor Ability Variables and Tests with 
Tests for CoUego Men. Research Quarterly, October 1941 ’ 

Administered TesU of Physical Capacitu. Bureau 
of ^bli^ons. Teasers ^Uege, Columbia University, New York, ^ 0 . 
BJen^clc, R. H. A Comparison of Physical Fitness Ratines as Determined 
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this kind should be used with discrimination. During World War II, 
the armed services devised many performance tests for use wth their 
selected groups. Some teachers have seized upon these tests, with their 
norms, as authoritative for general use wth an unselected population 
of younger pupils. It should be obvious that tests designed for the 
highly selected Naval Aviation units, for example, could be dangerous 
when used in testing less able groups. 

It should never be forgotten that one important purpose of perform- 
ance tests is to arouse in the individual a desire to improve himself. 
Self-improvement is the ultimate goal in all teaching; whUe the motive 
that arouses the individual to tahe charge of his life may be some kind 
of test, it is only a means and never an end. ^Vhat makes a youth train, 
condition himself, and foUow a regimen of personal hygiene? It is fte 
team to which he belongs— an athletic team, a school group, a famriy, 
an idea. The first approach in developing fitness is therefore mental 
and emotional and this is foUowed by or accompanied rvith the physr- 
cal. Until this is understood with all its implicatrons for eduMtroprf 
practice and governmental policy, Htness \^dll remain a my w ic 

only the naive will clamorously pursue. 

It is apparent then that efforts to measure fitness co^ont the same 
difficulties faced in measuring health and athletic abffity. 

Physical education should use measures of rt care is 
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understood. To avoid the limitations o£ the tenn “physiol,” it is cm- 
tomary to use die term, “health examination with its broader impU 

cations although not all health examinations are complete. 

In the examination of an individual it is obvious that the 
should be stripped during part of the examination. Several examrn^ 
may participate in the examination since special techniques are call^ 
for, and in some organizational plans, the examiners are arranged in 
Stations through which the individual passes. 

A complete examination of the individual will record information 
from seven areas of inquiry. These areas will yield data that may be 
recorded in the following categories: 

1. Data from the environmental record. 

2. Data from the disease record. 

3. Data from the scholastic record. 

4. Data from the adjustment record. 

5. Data from the social-intergroup relationship record. 

6. Data from the health practices record. 

7. Data from the examination. 

Physical education should examine data from the environmental 
record. 


These data should give a picture of the individual in relation to his 
pertinent post and his present environment Family histories sometimes 
carefully record the position of the child in the oSspring series, or the 
fact of onliness if it exists. It is impossible to predict the personality 
traits of a first bom, last bom or only cliild. Onliness is, however, a 
potential problem. The occupation of the parents wth whatever ap- 
propriate suggestion that may give of socio-economic status is a de- 
sirable item, and martial status of parents may be illuminating. 
Physical education should examine data from the disease record. 
These data give some infonnation regarding tiie experience of the 
individual with communicable disease, Hkely immunities, susceptibili- 
ties, vaccinations, and inoculations. The record should also include in- 
formation regarding operations, broken bones, and accidents. 

Physical education should examine the data of the scholastic record. 

The achievement of the individual in studies is an important datum 
for the teacher of physical education to know. The scholastic record 
may bo suffering because of too much attention to athletics and this 
sort of information should be used to secure a better distribution of 
the pupil’s time. 
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Physical education should study the data from the adjustment 
record. 

The adjustment of the individual to his world may change from 
time to time. In many children it is made easily and wthout d^culty; 
in others there are signs of strain and stress in the organism. These 
signs may be abnormal bodily movements such as biting the nails, 
grimacing, stuttering or stammering, twitching facial muscles (tics) 
and more general nervous movements of the head, arms, and legs. 
They may appear as abnormal responses to reasonable tasks and de- 
note sullenness, tenseness, talkmg bacl^ or crying. In the effort to re- 
lieve emotional conflicts or tensions the individual may show a bully- 
ing attitude toward others, a tendency toward pushing and tripping 
of playmates, and a general disposition to “take it out on others. In 
some persons the maladjustment takes the form of \vish£ul thinking, 
playing the martyr, ready use of the alibi, and sunilar escapist and de- 
fense reactions. . , , , 

Physical education should study the social-intergroup relationship 


In the mental and emotional development of the individual, he 
comes into contact constantly with others who have urges and desires 
that conflict svith his oivn inner drives. What he can do and is per- 
mitted to do depends upon a congeries of forces that he “““ “ 
recogniae and never understands. He strives to find some way out of 
the difficulties that beset lum, and this may take the form of bmg^g 
about his great achievements when in fact he can “ 

any particSn merit. It may take the form of bullymg younger cMffien 
ovir whom he now becomes superior. He may 

and be noted chiefly for lying, .Hni to 

these have their rewmds in the socM sethng “ ^ 
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Physical education shouM consider the data from the health ex- 
amination^ 3 C. 

The nature of the examination varies with age and sex alter 
rity; the hazards of the older adult are not those of the young chilcL 
Eqt the young person, the important items are: vision, hearing, nasal 
passages, teeth, tonsils, adenoids, glands, sldn, lungs, heart, blood ves- 
sels. abdomen, bones, muscles, postures, feet, spine, puberty, heigjit, 
weight, nutrition, and nervous system. 

The Hazard of Evaluation 

After all the tests have been made and all the data evaluated, what 
should he the attitude of the teacher? One can be sure that no meas- 
ure of the human individual is infallible and diat, at best, judgment 
from all the data should be tentative. The able teacher will use all the 
techniques available to help in an appraisal of the student but the wise 
teacher Nvill know that there are in every person capacities that are 
not revealed, abilities that have not been measured, and resources as 
yet untouched. If the procedures of evaluation can be used to disclose 
these capacities, free these abilities, and arouse these resources the 
goal of all good teaching is being realized. 

Research in Physical Education 

Research provides some, and uses many of the tools of evaluation; 
it assists in the determination of principles, and is a sure source of in- 
sight and understanding. Research in physical education properly 
concerns itself \vith studies of man's nature, the forces of the environ- 
ment, and man’s reactions to and interactions with the forces that play 
upon him. 

Physical education should cojiduct reseaTch in the nature of man. 

xA Ttaals mttotB \iave been concerned largely 
with his mental and emotional make-up. Whenever his motor skills 
have been studied, only small, easdy isolated, muscles have been em- 
ployed. But the opportunities in this phase of research are enormous 
if the worker is prepared to pursue the quest One of the earliest ef- 
forts to discover the facts regarding motor ability that might be com- 
parable to the LQ. in the mental field was made by Brace,* whose work 
gave great stimulus to research in this area. IVhile Brace has never 

A- S. Baraes & Company, New 
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claimed for his test the functional utility that tests of intelligence en- 
joy, nevertheless his pioneer efforts in this direction are appreciated 
by all who know the field. 

Research in the medical sciences often approaches the human prob- 
lem through the medium of animal experimentation. Practically all of 
the modem achievements in nutrition rest upon the work performed 
in animal laboratories. Similar conditions exist in biology, chemistry, 
bacteriology, physiology, and pathology. Some work has been done 
by Steinhaus in animal experimentation projected upon man. Perhaps 
most is to be gained by actual study of man’s learning of movements, 
what happens when he runs fast, and similar functional states. Rath- 
boneV work affords an example of how study of individuals may 
yield significant data regarding the nature of man; Oberteufferf pio- 
neered in the field of hygiene with his study of interests; and Jones 
in his analysis of learning helped to define a belief that some teachers 

of physical education have held for a long time. enrf'irp 
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able to spealc precisely about the virulence or strength of the cause or, 
on the other hand, the resistance of the individuaL 
When the student speculates about the meaning of the forces, why 
they act as they do, and what patterns he can see, then such diinJ^g 
is philosophical research. He does nothing more than to ask question 
and to propose answers. The significance of the questions and the 
cogency of the ansNvers constitute the contribution. The study by 
Cobb^ is illustrative of this type of investigatioiL 
Physical education should conduct research in the reactions of man 
to his physical entdronment and his interactions tcith his social en- 
\AronTnsnt. 

The reactions and interactions of man constitute his life. In many 
respects they are the most interesting thing about him. The worker 
may study man’s reactions and interactions in the past. These ^v^ll be 
historical studies. ^Vhat has been done is not history; it is the recovery 
and reconstruction of events in a nanative form that constitute hiS' 
torical research. DotgaaV life of Luther Halsey Gulick is historical 
research because It portrays how Gulick reacted to the forces that 
played upon him. History depends upon time, and it is the time ele- 
ment that renders Ains^vortii’s* study si gnifican t for women in physi- 
cal education. Perhaps as good an illustration of historical research is 
the outstanding work of Rearick,*® who assayed to study the folk 
dances of the Hungarians. Here was a phase of culture to be dis- 
covered, reconstructed, and narrated for Americans. But first the 
Magyar language bad to be learned; then the student had to live in 
Hungary, and record not only the dances but also the music, photo- 
graph and paint the costumes, and interpret the findings in the stream 
of Magyar history. 

The reactions and interactions of man may be revealed in the efforts 
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he makes to organize for certain ends. What organizations does he set 
up? How are they composed? How do they work? Studies in organiza- 
tion may include types like Elliott,*^ Jones, “ Schoth” Shannan,^* and 
Abernathy*® in which the researdi is largely analysis of many complex 
factors that constitute the problem. Other studies in organization may 
consider the standards that evolve out of the continual conflict of 
theory and practice, as shown by the outstanding contributions of 
Hughes*® and Luehring.*^ This sort of investigation may be so well 
done that for a generation there will be none to attempt new state- 
ments oi standards for athletics or standards for SNvimming pools. 

Thu leactions and interacBons of man may reflect what physical 
education attempts in tlie training of teachers. This may include such 
excellent analysis and invention as that shown in the studies of Dug- 
gan" and Haggerty," or the primary investigation by Scott" of pro- 

fessional personnel. , , 

And finally, man’s reactions and inleractioDS may present problems 
in measurement. How fast does he tun? How strong are his muscles? 
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How does he learn? These and siniikr questions invoke the workers 
inventiveness. He reUes heavily upon accomplishment in other 
but because of the unique ch^cter of the materials with which be 
works, he must feequently adapt the techniques that others bring to 
him. An excellent illustration of adaptation is Rodgers*' fine investiga- 
tion of method. Beall’s” study shows the relation between anthropo- 
metric data and success in activities. In a few instances the investiga- 
tor may be such an expert in statistical technique that his research 
rests largely upon the skill with which he manipulates his data and 
shows the relationship between them. Illustrative of this is McCloy s*® 
study of achievement standards- 

Other types of measurement depend upon the unique procedure 
devised for securing the data desired. Considerable work has been 
done to measure sl^ in sports, but practically all such studies have 
assumed that aspects of the sport would portray the whole. But ex- 
perience shows that one may be able to score high in the tennis serve 
but itx a game make many double faults, shoot baskets with precision 
on all occasions except in a game, throw a baseball with high accuracy 
at a target but walk the batsman at the plate, and simply in all 
sports. Howard** devised a procedure for scoring the eSectiveness of 
play In a real basketball game; this constituted a new approach to the 
problem- 

Research in physical education has only begun. The problems that 
confront human society, concerning which physical education has 
something to say, are indeed challenging. Now as never before we are 
confront^ with the problems of leisure, health, crime, and community 
living. How shall wc- promote leisure interests and skills? How shall 
the schools serve as real community centers? How shgH music and 
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Md the care of children be de- 
eloped? For ages the only power at man’s disposal was fetish. Occult 
developed tribes and clans. That is past now. 
remn mil no longer suffice. Man is still moved but increasingly by 
t™th. We set oet to help in the building of fine lives but by preferred 
clmces based on truth. These reah'ties are the concern of all educa- 
tion; they are to be uncovered by research. 


QUESTIONS AND PBOBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


3. Discuss fully the change in viewpoint has come in the field of measuie- 
How can a measured outcome hide the indirect values of an activity? 
»Vhat are the functions of tests in modem teaching? 

3. 3Vhat Were the old purposes of antfuopometiy? Have you ever had an 
anthropometric eiaminadon? Is there a justifiable use for mis load of meas- 
ure today? 

d. What are the limitations of strength tests? If two individuals show the same 
total strength, what does that indicate in hisctiosal performance of the 
two, for example in wrestling, golf, or swimming? 

5, \Vhat are statistical and dinioal approaches to a problem? Illustrate. 

0* What standard did Hitler proclaim for radal acceptance in Cenaaay? 
\Vhat standard of school attendance is supported by law? 

<• ^Vhat ore the four principles for judging a physical education lesson, or 
program? Discuss the first one. 

8. \Vhat Is the significance of an activity when it appears to the participant to 
be a dull and uninteresting erpetience? 

9. \Vliat was Herbert Spencer’s view of activity? Give illustrations of the 
principle of meaning and siprificance horn the field of dance, swumning, 
golf, and gardening. 

10. What evidence can you give that the individual is impelled by nature to 

in movement? 

11. In what fields were Sisler, Chase, Pavlowa, Curtis, Mathias, and PiAfaggio 


great performers? > . i 

12. What would you consider reasonable performance levels in ten physical 
education activities? 

33. Give an explanation of the statement that most of our problems are with 
people rather than things. 'What suggestion has this ror teaching social 
values and human relationships? _ , 

14. Disevss Plato’s idea: “Body for the sale of Sbuf.* Read Brownings poem, 
Andrea del Sarto, and give its ImpIicaHons for physical education. 

15. What is the deeper meaning of die statement that equality is always won, 

never inherited? , , , . . . t js 

16. What are the various procedures of evaluation that may be usedf 

IT. What is a cumulative record? 'What data does it include? 

18. How may a check list be used to imprOTC practice? . _ _ 

19. What are some of the limitations of the quKtioanaue? What is the Meek- 
ness of a subjective method? Has it any value? 

20. What is the value of skill tests? 

01 Whai J« fitness? How should it be assessedi' 

S.' Sf ie some of the motives that may urge a youth to engage m a plan 
of improving his fitness? 
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23. \Vbat is llie desirable scope of tbe health eiamination? 

24. Discuss the importance of data from the environmental record, the t 

record, and the scholastic record. , , . n v 

25. Explain bow data from the adjustment record mi^t influence a teacher s 
dcdsioa about a pupil’s program in physical education. 

26. What are some of the asr*cls of truancy that might be of great interest 

to a teacher of physical education? e ^ ^ 

27. Why are health practices of pupils important to a teacher of physical edu- 
cation? 

28. What are the usual items in a good health examination? 

29. What three areas should be investigated by research in physical education? 

30. What contnbutiQn has Brace made to research? 

31. What is historiral reseaicb? Give examples. 
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